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For CHORUS 








pistinctive Ve 


The wide variety of selections listed below, and the complete BMI catalogue 
of choruses, are especially noted as compositions frequently used by so 





BMI will send you FREE reference 
copies of any of the choruses 
listed below on receipt of your 











many nationally famous educators in their Festival Events, Clinics and regular soquedt. 
programs. 
15¢ each unless otherwise specified 
S.A.T.B. S.A. 

Cat. No. Cat. No. 
103 Hail Gladdening Light.................. KASTALSKY-Ray 113**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
104 *O God Beneath Thy Guiding Hand (20c).. . . TALLIS-Loftin TED De oned os bcn cccinins wewedaen SCHRAMM 
105 Cantata Domino (Sing Unto the Lord)... ...HASSLER-Terry i |) Uy a re SCHRAMM 
106 In the Valley Below (20c)............ MANNEY (Arr. by) 122 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)..... SCHRAMM 
107 Fearin' of the Judgment Day...................... SWIFT 123 Mon Petit Mari (My Little Husband)............ HERNRIED 
110**The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity)............ GARTLAN-Braine S.A.B. 
ae fon yaa acigonda aaa SENET Er ort 144. Let Thy Shield From Ill Defend Us... . WEBER-Springer 

herve eA papel teagade —_— 146 Silent Night, Holy Night 
pi Pane hg” gy 117, 118)... wee (With Unison Choir) (10c)............-MOLLER-HOLST 
118 “The Ametiesn Seng (902) id ot a adil eal Ratt MA ARTIN-SMITH 163 To A Withered Rose (S.S.A.B)............ BANGS-FALK 
124 God, the All Powerful (20c)...... .. -LWOFF-Walton ; S.S.A. 
125 Sweet Jesus, Guide My Feet.................... MEEKER 100 © Saviour of the World...................... GOSS-Ray 
126 Brave New World (A Pan-American Song)... ..SCHRAMM 101 In the Boat..................... GRIEG-COULTER-Loftin 
127 Songs of Praise............... GESSLER-MONTGOMERY 102 In the Valley Below (20c)........ .. .. MANNEY (Arr. by) 
128 Sweet Spirit, Comfort Me! (19c)...... BRATTON-HERRICK  109°*The Lilec Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
130 Lord, Now Lettest Thou Thy Servant (12c).......... KING pb ea Ring Eye EES eee aS hee eee WE Btn a 
iain by) 133. 1 Wait Alone Beside the Sea....... . . GESSLER-SIMPSON 
132 Bless the Lord, O My Soul (19c) 134 Music When Soft Voices Die.......... TAYLOR-SHELLEY 

(A Cappella) + PRE RA RA I Be er ee GESSLER 135 Cradle Song ie adit Oe de ee ee we Sr 6 ee eae EISLER-BLAKE 
136 I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes Unto the Hills (12c) ERWIN-Harlow 140 The Owl... 0... essences JOKL-TENNYSON 
137 Christe Eleison (19c)........... JOSCUIN DES URS-Bieck: 148 SeutnmeCite)..-...-.----.:------.--- SCHUBERT Falk 
138 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 147. A Christmas Song (12c)............ CROKER-SCHOFIELD 

ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 148 Twilight @) Qc) TOC TTT CLC Cee ee TT KING-BLAKE 

rene PERGOLESI-Falk ‘ 157 Two Csecho-Slovek Folk Songs.............. Schimmerling 
143 Sing Unto the Lord a New Song................ FRANCIS 159. Affton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)............ Strickling 
145 Where Willows Bend (20c)..................... ELLIOTT 164 Oh, My Beloved (Caro Bell’ Idol)......... MOZART-Falk 
149 Kde Su Kravy Moje (Slovak Folk-tune) (20c) SHIMMERLING oe Sg, re COWELL 
150 Come My Way, My Truth, My Life (12c)...... WICKLINE T.T.B.B. 
ee ee ete naseus BLEDSOE 108 The Mountain Girl (Boys’ Chorus)..... MANNEY (Arr. by) 
155 All My Sins Been Taken Away................ Hernried 111 The Lilac Tree (Perspicacity).................. GARTLAN 
156 Songs of The Russian Plains (Meadowland) (20c). .Strickling 119 Elegy (A Satire) (25c). . .. SCHIMMERLING-GUITERMAN 
158 Afton Water (Old Scotch Song) (20c)........... Strickling 139 *Hymn of the Soviet Union (10c) 
160 The Immortal Father's Face........................ KLEIN ALEXANDROV-UNTERMEYER 
161 All Ye Angels of God (Motet)............... WALTON 151. Hallelu! (a patriotic novelty).................. WINKOPP 
162 Come Holy Ghost (Anthem) (12c)................. Holst 153 Dark Wings in the Night (20c)................ WALTON 
TO TE ND CO os once cece tsccncccecs. COWELL me ee WALTON 
BUY MORE *Band and Orchestra parts available. **Orchestra Parts available. BUY MORE 
BONDS! Your Dealer Can Supply Copies, Too! T BONDS! 
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BAND BOOK 


by LESTER BROCKTON 
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Another outstanding collection of whistling, singing and modern novelty numbers 
to “PEP” up the program. There's a wealth of special material for sports, parades, 
games and general assemblies. 


CONTENTS 


DOWN THE FIELD (Grand Fanfare and Parade March) 

HAIL ALMA MATER (Alumni Marching Song) 

PRIMA DONNAS ALL (Rigoletto Travesty) 

UNITED WE PLAY (Divided We Can Still Play) 

TSCHAIKOWSKIANA (A Paraphrase) 

WE'RE OUT FOR VICTORY (With Cheers and Song for Band and Audience) 

ALL IN FUN (Whistling and Singing Novelty) 

NATIONAL PARADE (Featuring Drum, Fife and Bugle Corps) 

OLD TIMER (Street March) 

LI'L BOOGIE WOOGIE (Modern Dance) 

OPERA BOUFFE (A Travesty) 

IN THE GROOVE (Modern Jive) 

UNDER THE BIG TOP (Circus March) 

SERVICE SONGS (Introducing: “The Caissons Go Rolling Along’, ‘‘Semper Paratus’’, 
“The Ramparts We Watch’’, “The Air Cadets Song’’, “All Out For America’’, 
“Song of the Signal Corps’, and ‘‘The Marines’ Hymn”’.) 

GIVE US A TOUCHDOWN (Football Fanfare and Cheering Song) 

Each Part, 35¢; Piano-Conductor, $1.00 


FOX 
MUSICAL 


MOMENTS 


FOR ORCHESTRA 
Vol. 1 
Arranged by 
MAYHEW LAKE 


A refreshing new folio of original compositions, 
especially written for players in the lower grades. y 
The arrangements, though easy, have been designed for effective performance by 


young groups. 
CONTENTS 


SPIRIT OF FREEDOM—March sedan = Lester Brockton 





IN THE WILDWOOD-—Summer Idyl.. ueeorge Hall 
CRUSADER—Matrch ..... ee ne Ralph Baker 
BALLET OF THE FLOWERS u«Mayhew Lake 
JUNIOR LEGIONNAIRES—March .... iinleiatiieneilianiineai .——_%\|}(Ralph Baker 
REPARTEE—TWO CATS AND A DOG—Characteristic Novelty... ..Lester Brockton 
NOBODY KNOWS THE TROUBLE I'VE SEEN—A Paraphrase.. .u._-.George Hall 
GRANDFATHER'S CLOCK —Desscriipt veg nnninncnicecsinisniiinnneiiinecstemseeeeeeneneeenen Mayhew Lake 
ON THE RANGE—Descriptive Cowboy Novel ty nnn ccccccccccccccsnenenne tm <xeorge Hall 
SUMMER SILHOUETTES —W alltZ....c.:ccceeecnsvnsenesnesntnnennneesenees ..Lester Brockton 
RENDEZVOUS-Serenade parerenes -lKalph Baker 


ROYAL PAGEANT-Grand March... anMayhew Lake 
Each Part, 40¢; Piano-Cond. or Piano Accord., 75¢ 
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Send for Specimen Cornet and Violin Parts 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING COMPANY 


RCA Building — Radio City — New York 20, N. Y. 








From the Field 





Cleveland, Ohio, March 28-April 3, 
1946. These are the announced dates 
for the biennial meeting of the MENC, 
the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association, the Music Education Ex- 
hibitors Association, and other cooper- 
ating and affiliated organizations. Head- 
quarters will be at the Hotel Statler. 


Georgia Music Education Association 
announces the election of the follow- 
ing officers: President—W. T. Verran, 
Milledgeville; vice-president — C. W. 
Scudder, Cordele; executive secretary— 
Max S. Noah, Milledgeville; treasurer— 
Maggie Jenkins, Milledgeville; festival 
chairman—A. R. Strang, College Park; 
divisional chairmen: instrumental — 
W. H. Gore, Albany; vocal—dAlberta 
Goff, Milledgeville; piano— Lylla Bus- 
sey, Tifton; elementary—Joy Ruth 
Adams, Atlanta. @ At the State Emer- 
gency Council held by the Georgia As- 
sociation May 4-5 a new constitution 
was adopted. 


Illinois Music Educators Association. 
The annual election conducted by mail 
resulted in reelection of president J. 
Irving Tallmadge of Maywood and 
treasurer Beulah Zander of Elmwood 
Park. Theodore Paschedag of West 
Frankfort was elected vice president. 
Elected as members of the Board of Di- 
rectors: Frances Chatburn, Springfield; 
Margaret Fassnacht, Decatur; Robert 
Hargreaves, Bloomington; Emma Knud- 
son, Normal; Traugott Rohner, Evans- 
ton; Emmett Sarig, Des Plaines, Ann 
Trimingham, Maywood. At the meet- 
ing of the Board held in the MENC of- 
fice in May, plans were launched for 
the activities program for the ensuing 
year, and provision was made for the 
election of IMEA representatives on the 
Board of Control of Region Three 
NSBOVA. 


Iowa Music Educators Association 
joined with Iowa Bandmasters Associa- 
tion and Iowa High School Music Asso- 
ciation in a series of four conferences 
held at strategic points in the state on 
the same day. It is planned also to 
sponsor jointly a meeting in connection 
with the Iowa State Teachers Associa- 
tion next November. « Music contests 
sponsored by IHSMA last spring were 
successful. Some thirty preliminaries 
reported approximately thirty per cent 
more students than in the previous year 
and the four regional state finals were 
also well attended. The events provided 
for only soloists and small groups. 


Massachusetts Music Educators Asso- 
ciation has elected as its president 
Doric Alviani of Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst; as executive secre- 
tary, Mrs. Margerite Johnson of Fair- 
haven. 


Michigan School Vocal Association 
elected the following officers for 1945-46: 
President — Walter Bloch, Flint; vice 
president—Viola Brody, Monroe; secre- 
tary—Rose Marie Grentzer, Ann Arbor; 
treasurer—Reginald Eldred, Centerline; 
directors—Bess Hyde, Port Huron; Dale 
Hallack, Marlette; Louise Knudson 
Reaveley, Royal Oak. « Plans are in 
hand for the 1946 festival which it is 
hoped war conditions will permit carry- 
ing on. 


Nebraska Music Educators Bulletin is 
the title of Volume 1, Number 1, new 
official publication of NMEA—one of 
the first steps in the augmented pro- 
gram projected by President R. Cedric 
Anderson of North Platte and his Asso- 
ciation officers. 


(Continued on page seventy-four) 
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Built-in Tonal Brilliancy Distinguishes 


EVERY WILKANOWSKI VIOLIN 


F[[HESE outstanding master-made violins are the | 

personal handiwork of Mr. W. Wilkanowski, 
one of the greatest living luthiers. From the se- 
lection of the old flamed maple, the close-grained 
spruce and the trim of choice Madagascar ebony, 
to the final playing-test, no other hand touches a 
Wilkanowski violin. Even the lustrous, rich oil- 
varnish is Mr. Wilkanowski's own secret formula. 
Wilkanowski Violins are the treasured posses- 
sions of hundreds of virtuosi, concert artists and 
talented amateurs throughout the country. Their 
performance measures up to the tonal brilliancy 
of the greatest instruments extant. And yet their 
prices are well within reach of the serious artists 
or the gifted student in search of a really fine 
instrument. 

































COMPLETE OUTFITS 


Amat Reproduction Vislin.vs---312500 W. WILK A N OWSK ] 


Stradivarius Co SSH Ne oer 150.00 7 

Guanerius Copy Violin i hcniieniibaneaneeninddsedenaens 200.00 A Hitag Call M a Ste r L u t hi ler 

SUPINE CI VICE. c..ccsseccceccceccecsecssecsseseeces 150.00 a cP ; . 

Any of these master-made violins will be sent on approval to The violins offered here are the 
Music Educators. ? personal production of Mr. W. 


Wilkanowski, one of the few, 
truly great violin makers, living 


THE FRED GRETSCH MEG. C0. and working in America today. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 Y # 


218 $0. Wabash Ave. 60 Broadway | 
CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE FOLDER 


listing available models of Wilkanowski Hand-Made 
| Violins and Violas, priced singly and in complete outfits. 
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Grading: 1—Easy 


ARMSTRONG 

Wedding Hymn No. 1 

Wedding Hymn No. 2 

BACH 

Christ, Our Helper 
and Life Giver...... 

BURKHART 

Jubilate (Secular)...... 

DIERCKS 

0 

HINDEMITH 

The Doe - In Winter - 

Orchard 


Since All Is Passing - 
Springtime - A Swan 


Lullaby 

REGER 

The Virgin's Slumber 
SR eee 

SANJUAN 

Era de Nogal (The 
Walnut Shell)........ 


WOMEN’S OR 


KANITZ 

Before the Paling of 
the Stars ..... 

LESTER 

Chinese Lullaby 
(S.A. or S.S.A).... 

NIN 

‘Neath an Oak Tree.. 

And the Angel Woke 
the Shepherds........ 

O My Love........ as 

The Girl Who Cares 
No Longer.............. 

WEINBERGER 

“Shvanda”™ Polka........ 


+ 
ASSOCIATED 





2—Moderately Eas 
3—Moderately Difficult 


MIXED VOICES 


Grade Price 


l 
l 


) 


w 


ti 


a 
e) 


MOZART-BURKHART 


a 


to 


tw 


IMPORTANT 
ADDITIONS 


a to the 


CHORAL 
REPERTOIRE 


l5c 
1 


l5c 


each 


l5c 


each 


l5c 


25¢ 


UNCHANGED VOICES 


20¢ 


20c 


—" 
al 
@) 


io) 


mM po 
a) 


15c 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS, INC. 


25 West 45th St. NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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Samuel T. Burns has resigned his 
post as head of the music division of 
the School of Education of New York 
University to become professor of 
music education at the Conservatory of 
Music of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 
beginning November 1, 1945. The ap- 
pointment of Mr. Burns fills the va- 
cancy which has existed since the re- 
tirement of Karl W. Gehrkens in 1942. 


Lilla Belle Pitts, immediate past presi- 
dent of the MENC, and, in the Confer- 
ence custom, currently first vice-presi- 
dent, was recently promoted from the 
rank of Associate Professor of Music 
Education to full professorship by 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Russell W. Switzer has resigned his 
teaching post at J. W. Sexton High 
School, Lansing, Michigan, and is now 
associated with Silver Burdett Com- 
pany. Mr. Switzer was executive secre- 
tary of the Michigan School Vocal As- 
sociation and editor and manager of the 
MSVA _ Journal. He also served as 
chairman of the MENC membership 
committee for Michigan. 


Pred A. Holtz, president of the Martin 
Band Instrument Company, was _ re- 
cently tendered a reception by employes 
of the company and other friends on the 
occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
Martin firm. Mr. Holtz, who is also 
president of Martin’s two affiliates, The 
Pedler Company and the Indiana Band 
Instrument Company, is well known to 
the music education profession because 
of his participation in cooperative and 
organizational activities. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association, and for some 
years has been’ president of the Na- 
tional Association of Band Instrument 
Manufacturers. 


William D. Shaw on July 1 joined the 
staff of Clayton F. Summy Co. as sales 
manager to the trade, according to an 
announcement made by Albert Fi. 
Foster, vice-president of the Summy 
firm. Mr. Shaw, who for the past six 
years has been sundry sales manager 
for G. Schirmer, Inc., was formerly sec- 
retary-treasurer of the Music Education 
Exhibitors Association; has served as 
director of the Music Publishers’ As- 


sociation, and member of its Trade 
Practice Committee. 
Estelle Carpenter on June 4 was 


tendered a reception by the teaching 
staff of the San Francisco Public 
Schools upon her retirement from the 
teaching service. Miss Carpenter, a life 
member of the MENC and member of 
the Founders Association, has com- 
pleted nearly fifty years in the music 
education profession. 


Edna M. Keffer of Aspinwall, Penn- 
sylvania, MENC member since 1917, re- 
tired from teaching service at the end 
of the school year. 


James D. Price, director of music in 
the Public Schools of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, pioneer in the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference and in the na- 
tional organization, retired from active 
service at the end of the 1944-45 school 
year. 


Prances Elliott Clark was presented 
with a Citation of Honor for her out- 
standing service to American music at 
the reception given in New York in May 
by the National Association for Ameri- 
ean Composers and Conductors. Con- 
ductor Leon Barzin, the Association's 
president, and Geoffrey O’Hara joined a 
distinguished audience in paying tribute 

(Continued on page fourteen) 





GAMBLE 


Offers On Approval 


CHORUS, BAND AND ORCHESTRA 
Symphonic Themes 


For Instruments 
by 
Vincent Hiden 


For Chorus 
by 
Wayne Howorth 


Consists of 12 
theme _ selections 
from best known 
orchestral literature, 
playable in harmony by from four play- 
ers to massed groups. Playable with 
standard phonograph recordings. 

Eleven of the excerpts are available 
in “Symphonic Themes for Chorus” for 
S. S. A. or S. A. T. B. Instrumental 
edition may be used as accompaniment. 

Piano part available for accompaniment 
of solos, ensembles, chorus, etc. 

All instrumental and choral parts are, 
each, $0.50. 

Rhythm Themes—Rex Underwood— 
The most important step yet in the teach- 
ing of rhythmic figures. May be studied 
by voice, instruments of pitch, instru- 
ments of percussion, simple hand-clap- 
ping or may be done by all in conjunc- 
tion. $0.35. 

STRING ORCHESTRA 

Two Pieces for String Orchestra—Set 
2—Arr. Merle Isaac—Two ever-interest- 
ing melodies, Melody in F and Old Black 
Joe, cleverly arranged as effective pro- 
gram and teaching material for the young 
string choir. Score and parts $1.05. 
Extra parts lic. 

Bow Art—Rex Underwood—An effec- 
tive drill book for string sections, string 
classes or private teaching, presenting 
fundamental bowing techniques and cor- 
recting common bowing abuses. Uses the 
Pattern-and-Response method of presen- 
tation. All instruments in one book. 


| $0.60. 
_FUNDAMENTALS 














An __ elementary 
itext supplying all 
information needed 
ifor average high 
|school music stu- 
| dents, yet within the grasp of the upper 
| grades level. Seven supplementary ob- 
| jective tests, enabling easy grading, are 
available. 

Text, 30c. In dozens, each, 40c. In 
| 100 lots, each, 36c. 
| Tests Nos. 1-7. Each, 10 for 20c; 50 
| for 72c; 100 for $1.20. 
| Teacher's Set: Contains text, 1 of 
each test, and scoring key. 75c. 

The Technic of Modern Harmony— 
George Frederick McKay—A_ concise, 
original and useful presentation of the 
| subject from the creative standpoint—50 
| fundamental projects for self develop- 

$2.00. 


| ment or classroom use. 


| GAMBLE HINGED 
| MUSIC COMPANY 


|218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 


| OF FUNDAMENTALS 

MUSIC THEORY Cltiaantia 

| By 

Rohner vesseere coeur 
and eneeet seetetes 

| Howerton 
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Are you near any of these 


Lyon & Healy Stores? 


Cleveland 
Davenport 
Columbus 
Evanston 
Omaha 





Are you near any of these 


Lyon & Healy Stores? 


Oak Park 
St. Paul 
Dayton 
Akron 
Ann Arbor 


THE “GOOD OLD SUMMERTIME” IS THE TIME 
TO MAKE YOUR FALL MUSIC PLANS 


If you attend Master Classes in Chicago this summer, make the house of 


“Everything Known in Music” your headquarters . 
g q 


.. You are welcome 


to browse through files of Sheet Music of all publishers, Musical Literature, 
Records—anything you will require in your next season’s work. A few 
interesting titles are listed: 


Orchestra Material 
Lord’s Prayer—Malotte.Small 1.50 


Full 2.25 
Serenade in the Night- 
eee Set A 2.50 
Set B 4.00 
Set C 5.50 
Salute to the United Nations- 
Merle Isaac......... Small 1.65 
Full 2.40 
Strong in Thy Strength- 
Bach-Cailliet........ Full 1.00 


One Morning in May- 
Carmichael-Sopkin...Full 3.50 


Concert 5.00 


There’s Something About A 
Soldier—Gay-Sopkin...Set A 3.00 


Set B 4.50 
Set C 6.00 


Attainment Orchestra Folio for 
Young Orchestras Parts .35 


Piano .65 

Music Educators’ Elementary 
Orchestra Folio Parts .60 
Piano .90 


MAIL ORDERS 
PROMPTLY GIVEN 
ATTENTION 





New “Songs of the People’’ 
for Mixed Voices 


Frog in the Spring—Niles—Kentucky 
Folk Song 


Frog Went Courtin’—Niles—Kentucky 
Folk Song 


Gently Flows the River—Marryott arr. 
—Czechoslovakian Folk Song 


Hungarian Dances—Brahms-Desgranges 
—Based on Dances No. 5 & 6 


Knight of the Raven Black Plume— 
Hewitt-Treharne—Melody of the Civil 
War Period 


Last Spring—Grieg-Boyd—familiar mel- 
ody in a new setting 


Maranoa_ Lullaby—Lethbridge-Loam— 
Australian Aboriginal Song 


Song of the Lumberjack—Luvaas arr.— 
Finnish Folk Song 


Three Chorales from Tagore—Creston 
—(texts by India’s famous poet.) 








Music for Band 


When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home—Abell arr....Full 2.50 


Sym. 4.25 
Melody of Peace— 
Martin-Harvey....... Full 2.00 
Sym. 3.75 
Long Long Ago—Novelty with 
Narratiem..cccccccces Full 3.00 
Sym. 4.00 
Great Grand-Dad—Cowboy 
ere Full 1.00 
Sym. 1.75 
Talon Rouge Fantasy— 
DOI se 6 cin acvesssc Full 3.50 
Sym. 5.00 


Belwin Elementary Band Method 
—Webber-Hovey....Parts .75 


Cond. 3.00 
Easy Steps tothe Band—A Method 
by Maurice Taylor..Parts .75 
Cond. 4.50 
Yankee Doodle—Gould 

Full 3.50 
Sym. 5.00 

March of Leathernecks— 
Gould-Lange......... Full 3.50 
Sym. 5.00 


In Chicago’s Loop—243 South Wabash Avenue 


yer’ 
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® 


LITERATURE 


EXPRESSIVE CONDUCTING 
—Max Krone 


A new, vital approach to solving the problems 
of the conductor in the school and community. 
A basic guide to conducti New 
ideas and helps for community singing with 
suggested program material . 1.50 





CHORUS AND ITS 
CONDUCTOR —Max Krone 


An inspiring, comprehensive text invaluable to 
every choral director. It includes detailed analysis 
and the solution of every problem from organi- 
zation to performance of a choral organization. 
(149 pages) ~H ’ ... 2,00 


® 


CHORAL COLLECTIONS 


horal Festival Series No. 1—William 
Kukel. Eight favorite anthems arranged for a com- 
plete Festival nepen of a general church Festival 
Program. : 25 


Inter- Americana—f olk Songs with Descants SSA. 
Beatrice & Max Krone. Expertly arranged Folk 
Tunes which are favorites of our Southern neigh- 
bors, elso featured are percussion accompani- 
ments with suggested dance routines and folk 
games. . 3 


® 


BAND MUSIC 


B-63—728th M. P. Battalion—L. Fogelberg 1.00 
B-64—Poem—Fibich-Buchtel...Full Band 1.50 
Sym.Band 2.50 


B-65—Legende—James Gillette.Full Band 4,00 
ym.Band 6,00 


B-66—Lincoln Lyric Overture— 


Newell Long... Full Band 4,50 


Sym.Band 6,50 


MELODY TIME BAND BOOK 
—Forrest L. Buchtel 


A very first band program book which can be 

as a companion book to any band method. 
All the band melodies (unison and harmonized) 
are carefully graded and easy enough for the 
young beginner after only a few weeks of pre- 
liminary instruction. A rare opportunity to pro- 
gram your La ee after a couple months of 
instruction. Full band_instrumentation. 


Parts—35c¢ Pa. Conductor—$1.00 
Pa. Accordion—$1.00 


® 


NEIL A. KJOS 
MUSIC CO. Publisher 


14 WEST LAKE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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to the first president of the MENC. 


Known affectionately throughout the 
field of music education as the mother 
of the Conference, Mrs. Clark, at the 
age of eighty-five continually amazes 
her children and grandchildren in the 
field by her progressiveness and vigor 
in the cause to which she has devoted 
her life. Eastern Conference members 
who participated in the recent meeting 
of the Consultants’ Council in New York 
City will not forget her farseeing con- 
tributions to the discussions of the 
postwar program. 

It was in 1911 that Mrs. Clark left 
her work as a school music teacher to 
join the Educational Department of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company, and 
began her nation-wide campaign in be- 
half of the music appreciation courses 
in the schools. Although she became 
director emeritus of RCA Victor Educa- 
tional Department in 1937, she retains 
her desk, at which she reports one day 
each week, and she continues her con- 
tacts in the broad field of school music. 
At present she is devoting a share of 
her time to the completion of a book on 
the history of school music. 
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Everybody’ ’s 
Favorite Series 


| 
EVERY STUDENT, TEACHER, PROFESSIONAL 
SHOULD OWN THIS WONDERFUL SERIES! 

| 


“The EVERYBODY'S FAVORITE SERIES” is an 
important addition to the music library of every person 
interested in music as a vocation or avocation. Among 
its pages are found the pick of the best-known and 
finest compositions and classics by the world’s greatest 
composers. Its contents are excellent for use in teach- 
ing, studying or practicing of music. 
ACCORDION BOOKS 
No. 26—Everybody’s Favorite Accordion Pieces 
No. 39—Everybody’s Fav. Selected Accordion Pieces 
No. 46—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Accordion Pieces 
CLARINET BOOKS 
No. 28—Everybody’s Favorite Clarinet Solos 
No. 33—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Clarinet Solos 
No. 43—Everybody’s Favorite Selected Clarinet Solos 
INSTRUMENTAL BOOKS 
No. 38—Everybody’s Favorite Flute Solos 
No. 40—Everybody’s Favorite Cello Solos 
No. 48—Everyboy’s Favorite Solos—Duets—Trios 
No. 49—Everybody’s Favorite Music for the Solovox 
No. 51—Everybody’s Favorite French Horn Solos 
No. 53—E. F. Trios for Violin, Piano and Cello 
ORGAN BOOKS 
No. 11—Everybody’s Favorite Organ Pieces 
a 17—139 Selected Organ Pieces 
0. 27—Organ Music Selected by Roland Diggle 
Ne. 37—Everybody’s Favorite Selected ioe Solos 
No. 47—E. F. Standard Compositions for 
No. 54—A Master Selection of Compositions ~ = Organ 
PIANO BOOKS 
No. 2—Everybody’s Favorite Piano Pieces 
No. 3—Everybody’s Favorite Piano Pieces for Children 
No. 4—Piano Pieces for the Adult Student 
No. 8—Everybody’s Fav. Strauss-Waldteufel Waltzes 
No. 9—Bach-Beethoven-Brahms for Piano 
No. 14—Everybody’s Fav. Album of Modern Pa. Music 
No. 18—Operatic Piano Pieces 
No. 22—Selected Piano Music 
No. 31—Everybody’s Favorite Graded Piano Pieces 
No. 50—Everybody’s Favorite Educational Piano Album 
No. 52—Everybody’s Favorite Elementary Piano Pieces 
PIANO DUET BOOKS 
No. 7—Everybody’s Favorite Piano Duets 
No. 21—-Everybody’s Favorite Piano Duets for Children 
No. 44—E. F. Strauss Waltzes for Piano Duets 
SAXOPHONE BOOKS 
No. 30—Everybody’s Favorite Saxophone Solos 
No. 34—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Tenor Sax Solos 
No. 35—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Alto Sax Solos 
SONG BOOKS 
No. 1—Everybody’s Favorite Songs 
No. 5—Everybody’s Favorite Songs for Children 
No. 10—The Entertainer 
No. 15—Everybody’s Favorite Grand Opera 
No. 16—Gilbert and Sullivan Album 
No. 19—Songs of the American Women’s Colleges 
No. 20—E. F. Songs of the American Colleges 
No. 23—E. F. Neapolitan Songs 
No. 36—Everybody’s Favorite Sacred Songs 
No. 45—Everybody’s Favorite Selected Songs 
No. 55—Everybody’s Fav. Songs of the Gay Nineties 
TROMBONE BOOKS 
No. 41—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Trombone Solos 
No. 29—Everybody’s Favorite Trombone Solos 
TRUMPET BOOKS 
No. 25—Everybody’s Favorite Trumpet Solos 
No. 32—Everybody’s Fav. Elementary Trumpet Solos 
No. 42—Everybody’s Favorite Selected Trumpet Solos 
VIOLIN BOOKS 
| No. 6—Everybody’s Favorite Album of Violin Pieces 
| No, 12—Everybody’s Fav. Easy Pieces for the Violin 
| No, 24—E, F. First Position Violin Pieces 


PRICE $1.00 
AMSCO MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
'1600 Broadway New York 19 
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MUSIC EDUCATION LOOKS AHEAD 


JOHN C. 


ATCHMAN, what of the night? Has the challenge 
of 1945 found us faltering, or have we met the 
demands of these trying times with heads up and 

our hearts filled with undaunted courage? 

The answer may be found in the pages of this edition 
of the Music Epucators JouRNAL. Surely we have 
every reason to point with 
pride to the achievements 
for the school year which 
has just drawn to a close. 
When the MENC Council 
of Presidents met in Chi- 

cago in February to discuss 

ways and means of meeting 
the emergency thrust upon 
us by the canceling of our 
six Division conferences, we 
little realized that our delib- 
erations would forge a new 
link in the program of 
music education. Out of 
three days of untiring effort 
and _ concerted thinking 
came the plan for the con- 
sultant meetings with which you are all familiar. 

In the following pages will be found a summary of 
the results of the cooperative thinking of many of our 
best minds in the field of school music. There should be 
much inspiration for those who were not fortunate 
enough to attend these meetings in the published com- 
posite of opinions and recommendations of the six Divi- 
sions of the Conference. 

Because of the ruling of the ODT it was impossible to 
include among the consultants all those who would right- 
fully be entitled to participate in these vital meetings. 
Without a doubt a large number of music educators 
throughout the country could have contributed much to 
the success of the gatherings. Those who participated, 
however, represented a cross section of those interested 
in music education throughout the nation. 

Deeply conscious of the fine achievements, we may 
now turn our attention to the possibilities of the future. 
Although there is no definite assurance that it will be 
possible for us to meet in Cleveland next March,* we 
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JouHN 


President, Music Educators 
National Conference 


° The twenty-ninth meeting (tenth biennial) is scheduled for Cleveland, 
Ohio, March 28- April 3, 1946. 
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are hitching our wagon to the star of hope that it may 
be possible for us to assemble for a meeting of truly 
national scope. The old adage, “It is better to have 
loved and lost than never to have loved at all’? may be 
paraphrased to say, “It is better to plan for a truly sig- 
nificant meeting, and find it necessary to cancel or alter 
the plan, than to assume there will be no meeting and at 
the last second get the green light to carry on.” 

In the past the Conference has never wasted time in 
looking backward, nor mourned over events that have 
passed into the night. Our policy has been to look for- 
ward with confidence to the new day, remembering that 
yesterday is a memory, today is a reality, and tomorrow 
a challenge. It is in this attitude of mind that your 
president accepts the challenge of tomorrow and urges 
that we rally to the clarion call, “Music education looks 
and plans ahead.” 

Your president and executive secretary recently re- 
turned from Cleveland, where the foundations were laid 
for a program that will prove a worthy successor to the 
stimulating conferences of the past. Our host, Russell 
Morgan, has already made definite plans for a musical 
feast that will whet the appetite of our entire member- 
ship. We are assured the active cooperation of all the 
music interests in Cleveland as we help them celebrate 
the one-hundredth anniversary of music education in the 
public schools. 


What more delectable feast could be asked for than a 
full symphony orchestra concert presented by the famous 
Cleveland Orchestra without cost to the Conference or 
the individual members? Add to this a children’s con- 
cert given by the Orchestra as one of the series of 
programs offered to the children in the Cleveland 
schools. As an added delicacy the Orchestra Association 
has offered to present an outstanding string ensemble in 
concert. This threefold expression of good will is truly 
a generous gesture on the part of the Cleveland Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

The Department of Music Education of the Cleveland 
Public Schools is planning a series of programs that will 
demonstrate the high standard of achievement to be 
found in the schools of our host city and offer a full 
mead of inspiration to all those in attendance. 


Building on the achievements of the 1944 National 
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Conference through the Curriculum Committee deliber- 
ations under the leadership of Lilla Belle Pitts and the 
subsequent work of the 1945 Curriculum Committees and 
Consultants’ Councils of the six Divisions, we are plan- 
ning to develop further through a series of study groups 
an enriched program in the various fields of music 
education. There is obviously still much unfinished 
business. Where there is such constant growth and 
change as in our field, we cannot expect to reach the 
time when the final chapter can be written. But it is 
our sincere hope that we may carry on to some more 
definite and specific recommendations that will offer 
music educators a definite challenge to rise to greater 
heights and offer our students greater privileges and 
opportunities through music. 

Again we are to have the privilege of meeting in con- 
junction with the National Catholic Music Educators 
Association under the leadership of President Harry 
Seitz. They are planning a program that will add 
greatly to the success of our Cleveland conference. We 
are indeed fortunate to have our two organizations work 
together in such splendid cooperation. 





It 1s by no means impossible to still envision a program 
that will in a dignified manner celebrate victory for the 


allied cause. Should this glorious idea become a reality 
we may well dream of a program of international im- 
port. To our meeting might come delegates from many 
portions of the globe. What more fitting way could the 
dawn of peace be ushered in than through the kindly 
ministry of music. With delegates from not only the 
Americas but other war-torn nations it would certainly 
be possible for us to project a program of international 
musical good will and promote a grand revival of enthu- 
siasm in music education throughout the nation. 

In the definite hope that it may be possible for us to 
carry them out, we are laying our plans for a memorable 
program in Cleveland. Should the fates determine that 
this meeting cannot be held, your officers will let nothing 
stand in the way of promoting our cause even though 
there be no national gathering. We shall cooperate to 
the fullest with our government in helping win the war, 
and in the meantime shall follow a policy of thorough 
preparedness in any emergency. In very truth, “Music 
Education Looks and Plans Ahead.” 





to material taken from the reports adopted 

by the Consultants’ Councils held by the 
six MENC Divisions in accordance with the 
plan announced in the February-March issue.* 
Each of the six meetings independently discussed 
matters pertinent to the twenty-six points of the 
agenda jointly adopted by the Presidents’ Council 
(also included in the February-March JouRNAL). 
Readers who are interested may obtain, so long as 
the supply lasts, complete mimeographed copies of 
the full reports which are streamlined herein for 
purposes of convenience as well as in order to com- 
ply with space limitations. 


+ 


The Editorial Board takes this occasion again to 
call attention to the fact that articles published in 
the JouRNAL do not necessarily represent opinions 
of the Board, nor does any article represent an offi- 
cial commitment of the MENC unless there is a 
definite statement to such effect incorporated in or 
appended to the article. 

The JOURNAL is maintained by the MENC as an 
open forum for the discussion of all subjects per- 
tinent to its field. There are many matters of a 
controversial nature and always will be, and these 
subjects, in many cases, like politics and religion, 
may involve matters of personal preference, opin- 
ion, experience, and even geographical location. In 
any discussion of such topics, it is to our interest to 
understand the other person’s viewpoint—espe- 
cially when he is not in agreement with us. 
Whether or not we are out of accord on any items, 
we each can the better help to determine general 
policies and purposes of music education by having 
better knowledge of the experiences and opinions of 


7? ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL is chiefly devoted 








1 Dates and places of the six Consultants’ Councils, organ- 
ized in the emergency caused by the cancellation of the 1945 
biennial meetings: Southern-——Birmingham, Alabama, March 
8-11; California-Western—Fresno, California, March 27-29; 
Southwestern—Wichita, Kansas, April 6-7; Northwest— 
Spokane, Washington, April 6-8; North Central—Chicago, 
Illinois, April 13-15; Hastern—New York, New York, April 
20-22. For a list of the offwial consultants see page 86. 





ABOUT THIS ISSUE 


our colleagues, and of the conditions and environ- 
ments in which they work. 

All this is prefatory to the statement that while 
the material from the Consultants’ Councils? pub- 
lished in this issue of the JoURNAL represents a 
composite of the opinions, suggestions, and definite 
recommendations resulting from the discussions of 
the six groups, none of the reports issued from the 
Councils is to be regarded as final or official, so far 
as the Conference as a whole is concerned. 

Literally, the JouRNAL you hold in your hand 
presents a cross section of the thinking of repre- 
sentative music educators which may be interpreted 
in terms of trends and forecasts—rich in sugges- 
tions for those who wish to read and adapt to their 
own individual needs or to the purposes of their 
organization activities. It is hoped that many 
readers will accept the challenge to submit to the 
Editorial Board or to the Conference officers the 
results of their own experience and thinking in re- 
gard to any phase of music education, whether or 
not touched upon in this issue, and whether or not 
what they have to say is in support of or at odds 
with the expressions printed here. 


+ 


One more thought occurs: This JOURNAL, be- 
cause of its significance as what may be termed a 
substitute for a Yearbook, offers unusual values 
which all music educators will appreciate. It is 
only fair to say that the generous cooperation and 
support of advertisers and members of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association have made it 
possible to provide the oversize magazine required 
to accommodate the unusually large amount of text 
matter. And, speaking of extra pages, the reader 
who is concerned about quotas will be glad to know 
that the lighter-weight paper recently secured has 
taken care of that problem.—Cuar_tes M. DENNIS 





2Bach Conference member has received a copy of the com- 
plete Consultants’ Council report for his Division. Bxtra 
copies, or the copies of the reports of other Divisions, ten 
cents postpaid. See note bottom of column 1, page 30. 
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Valedictory—Salutatory 


MESSAGES FROM THE RETIRING AND INCOMING 
PRESIDENTS OF THE DIVISION CONFERENCES 


tion that came out of the Council of Consultants, it 
seems to me, is the bringing of Conference prob- 
lems back to the Conference members. I like the em- 
phasis on a closer relationship between the state music 
educators associations and the MENC. The increased 
interest in working more closely with administrators, 
and with other educational forces, in promoting music 
education through many and varied sources, is encourag- 
ing. The growing importance of the professional and 
trade relations is another step in the right direction. 
The widening horizons of music education that include 
not only the most talented pupils, but all children, young 
people and adults to whom music may be an enriching 
influence, seem to be goals that are actually on the way 
to being realized. A bit of the missionary spirit con- 
tinuing in music education seems to be most worth while. 
Not so much the reputation of the director but the needs 
of the child and the community seem to be a new, yet old, 
keynote of music education. —GRATIA BOYLE 


HEN THE CALL was sent out for fifty music edu- 
\X/ cators from the eleven states of the Southern 
Division to meet in Birmingham in March, thirty- 
five men and women arranged for a substitute for their 
work at home, paid a sum of money for their round-trip 
ticket, hotel and meals and spent long hours in committee 
work and discussion preparing activity reports that might 
be published and sent to every music educator in the 
South and the nation. It is very gratifying to know that 
we have such people in the profession—men and women 
who have the will to look forward and the foresight to 
know that, unless they are willing to give of their time 
and energy, music in our schools is endangered. 

The stimulation of such a conference tends to develop 
stronger leadership in the individual states. These 
leaders will strengthen the state associations, which, in 
turn, have the future of their public schools in mind when 
they recommend such a program as a state music super- 
visor; more credit accepted by the colleges for music 
from the high schools; certification for music teachers ; 
higher salaries for experience and assigned duties ; more 
incentives for improving the vocal, instrumental, and 
piano instruction in all departments of education. Music 
educators will not be satisfied until they have established 
music as a part of the educational program in all schools 
and a recognized necessity in the life of every child. 

—Max S. Noan 


Ov OF THE MOST IMPORTANT trends in music educa- 


retiring Division presidents, one becomes slightly 

startled when he realizes the changes in plans and 
procedures that have occurred. Without a doubt one of 
the most inspiring meetings came about as the result of 
the cancellation of the Northwest Conference. The sub- 
stitute provided in the emergency was the Consultants’ 
Council held in Spokane, where fifty people came to- 
gether to try to develop, in their own thinking, means to 
carry on in the future the cause of music education. The 
most direct discovery emanating from the Council was 
the fact that when people are given something to do, 
they will spare no effort doing it. It proved conclusively 
that at many of our regular conferences too few people 
are given too much to do, and most of the interest in the 
conference is passive instead of active. 

It is thus that we have gained concrete evidence that 
practically all people, in their field, are capable of making 
a contribution if the opportunities are right. May we 
not, then, expect from our leaders the vision and plan- 
ning necessary to involve active participation by many 
more people? Creating these opportunities is no mean 
task, but with the capable leadership we have selected, 
we are confident that the experiences of the past will be 
envisioned in their planning for the next biennium. 

—WayneE S. HERTZ 


l LOOKING BACK over the past two years as one of the 


ning Peace for the World of Tomorrow. On every 

hand we have promises of great advances for the 
postwar period. The MENC Consultants’ Councils were 
devoted to serious thought and planning for the future 
role of music education. This role will be magnificent 
and brilliant to the extent that we keep pace with de- 
velopments in every field. 

During this great crisis music has expressed our unity 
of purpose, our steadfastness of spirit, our moments of 
joy and triumph, of sorrow and of anguish. 

The nation instinctively turned to music to express its 
grief and shock at the sudden passing of our immortal 
wartime President. Music portrayed our emotions when 
words were inadequate and futile. 

To the extent that today we inculcate in our people an 
understanding of the expression of our every emotion 
through music, and that we build an understanding of all 
nations and peoples through music, so will music find 
and fill its rightful place in the World of Tomorrow. 

—VincENT A. HIDEN 


T's UNCIO IN SAN FRANCISCO set the stage in plan- 
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CAREFUL READING of the reports which came out 

of the six Consultants’ Councils has revealed a 

number of specific items for which music educators 
are striving. These items, when added together, clearly 
indicate the concepts which were basic for all this think- 
ing. No one can doubt that a sincere attempt is being 
made to incorporate living values into our teaching of 
music. 

No longer are we thinking in meager and narrow 
terms, but are definitely pledged to a program which will 
enrich the life of every child. There will be an increased 
experience in all the fine arts with emphasis placed upon 
the educational and social values. This emphasis will in 
no way minimize the standards of performance perfec- 
tion which has been recognized. Not only will there be 
more correlation of the various arts, including music, but 
there will be a closer ititegration of all types of musical 
activities. 

An openmindedness and receptivity was shown toward 
all aids and avenues which will enrich, enhance or ex- 
pedite our music teaching. This will include scientific 
investigations, tests, audio-visual aids, radio, movies, and 
the like. 

I can read between the lines of all these reports that 
most music educators are aware of the opportunities and 
responsibilities which are theirs in community leadership. 
The school music program cannot be effective if it is 
bounded by the classroom walls. 

We realize that no individual can be truly educated 
unless he is sensitized to and derives pleasure from some 
form of the fine arts—and we know that of all the arts, 
music is the most available. The music teachers can be 
counted on to do their part in reaching the ultimate goal 
of all education—an integrated and socially acceptable 


personality. —Hazet B. NoHAVEC 


HE SIX DIVISIONS of the nation-wide MENC in their 
i recent Consultants’ meetings were electrical dis- 

plays of that vital energy which motivates the pub- 
lic school music teachers, whether of elementary, sec- 
ondary, or college levels. 

National President Kendel, with that incisive expres- 
siveness which is typical of him, used these words: “The 
work of the Emergency Consultants’ Council . . . is some- 
thing for immediate action. We must examine the situa- 
tion AS IT IS NOW and AS WE EXPECT IT TO BE TOMORROW, 
and determine what things, in the light of today’s needs 
and trends should have attention through the extension 
of the Consultants’ Council into every state and every 
community and every school system.” : 

There is no apprehension that we have been wrong 
hitherto and must now reform. On the contrary, the 
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America com- 
But we cannot afford 
We must be far ahead, 


record of accomplishment is dazzling. 
mends its school music publicly. 
to let events catch up with us. 
and keep advancing! 

Fellow teacher, read and re-read the Consultants’ re- 
ports. Read the lines and between the lines, and then 
act as John Kendel directs. Get your associates to gather 
with you and hold a little Consultants’ Council. Take 
the agendum of the Divisions and talk through the vari- 
ous items therein around your own table. Let your 
thinking be stimulated and your planning newly moti- 
vated. 

Above all, keep the National Conference supplied with 
fuel—memberships paid up. The influence of the head- 
quarters staff and of John Kendel can be piped into our 
six Conferences only as long as we keep the organization’s 
boilers stoked. The fuel is memberships. How about a 
contributing membership? Your name would look well 
on the Honor Roll. —ALFRED SPOUSE 


was begun in Boston with Lowell Mason; the sec- 

ond was started in Keokuk, Iowa, with the Music 
Supervisors’ Conference. Each rests upon a firm foun- 
dation and their construction is sound. 

The building of the third wing is that which concerns 
us presently. The blueprints are not yet prepared, the 
conception of what the structure should be is still vague, 
and the soundings for the foundation have yet to be 
made. My judgment is that in our efforts to design this 
new wing we can safely draw from the form of the first 
two and that whatever changes are decided upon, they 
must be made on the basis of their use. I know that-we 
all join in the hope that the 1946 meeting in Cleveland 
will see these preliminaries completed and that the final 
contract will then be let. —Ltoyvp V. FUNCHESS 


1% FIRST WING of the music education structure 


sion, are carefuily weighing the needs and demands 

of a people who have made great changes in 
breadth of interest and depth of understanding since 
prewar days. The value of prewar and present-day 
products in the postwar world is being challenged on 
every side. Do we music educators not need to be plan- 
ning just as seriously for future changes? 

Can we justify the way our time is spent in today’s 
music classes? Are we considering the true place of the 
work we are doing in the total life-picture of the school 
child? What have we done for the children in musically- 
neglected areas? Is it possible for us to profit by new 
scientific aids and by the findings of the teaching experi- 
ments of the armed service training programs without 


B “sce. are TODAY, as they get ready for reconver- 
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losing our equilibrium? Is our teacher-training pro- 
gram still in the grip of the smug ideals of the ’30’s? 
Must we carry the torch for either the dilettante idea— 
music for immediate pleasure only, with no noticeable 
after-effects of skill or understanding . . . or the idea of 
technical perfection only to such a degree that the aver- 
age child emerges with a narrow and warped view of the 
great field of music? Or can we put our teaching on 
such a solid basis of frank recognition of permanent 
values in a close-knit world that there is no question as to 
its place in the future scheme of things ? 

Now, when change is the order of the day, good sense 
dictates that we give our profession the benefit of a 
thorough study. Maybe reconversion for a new type of 
product will be the answer. Certainly we must be ready 
for an era of change. —MArGUERITE V. Hoop 


scheme remains constant. It cannot change. But 

the approach and disposition of procedures for an 
efficacious administration of the program of music educa- 
tion must have an enlarged, ever more inclusive and 
revitalized outlook. 

With VE Day now history and VJ Day approaching, 
some of the most difficult days are ahead for all educa- 
tors. Wisdom and sanity to provide both continuity and 
change are prime requisites. 

The success of the various Consultants’ Councils bears 
testimony to the caliber of the music educators of the 
United States. The frank and constructive activities of 
a small number is definitely indicative of the same af- 
firmative beliefs and activities of the aggregate. Through 
dynamic alertness to our resources and the needs of 
youth and maturity, the all-inclusive program of the 
Music Educators National Conference will insure the 
following : 

(1) A stronger music education program for the 
youth of our country. 

(2) Adoption and adaptation for general living of the 
best from the multitude of scientific and mechanical in- 
novations that will be launched at the conclusion of the 
war. 

(3) A willingness — even eagerness — to learn from, 
counsel with and assist the returning servicemen and 
women who will be completing a training period, begin- 
ning a training period, or returning to the ranks as 
teachers of music. 

With our enhanced realization of the meaning of de- 
mocracy and our gratitude to those who have made sac- 
rifices beyond measure to retain this democracy, I feel 
confident that the many members of the MENC will put 
their shoulders to the wheels as never before and that 
the next few years will be significant ones for American 
Youth. —HeEven M. HosMErR 


TS FUNCTION OF MUSIC in a living educational 
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to all members of the MENC. As the new president 

of the Southwestern, I wish to congratulate Gratia 
Boyle and her committees for the splendid Consultants’ 
Council which we had recently in Wichita. This meeting 
demonstrated very definitely the will of our organization 
to look forward and to move forward despite current 
difficult conditions. 

It is my hope that we will be able to hold a regular 
Southwestern meeting a year from next spring so that 
we may again enjoy the inspiration of discussing together 
in large groups our mutual problems. 

—Huvucew E. McMILLen 


I BRING GREETINGS from the Southwestern Conference 


RENDS AND FORECASTS—what a subject for a music 
T educator to tackle! It would be very easy for me 
to write a short statement, containing a number of 
platitudes, about what we have done and what we can do. 
The easiest thing we have done in past years was to write 
and talk about what we could do if the times were just 
right. 

I have been called a pessimist by some of my best 
friends. Perhaps they are right, but I prefer to think of 
myself as an optimistic pessimist. We can be pessimistic 
over what is happening to us, but at the same time be 
optimistic over what we can do to remedy the situation. 
We have lost from the profession music teachers by the 
hundreds; our musical standards have been lowered in 
the schools; every place we look there are problems to 
be solved. Now is the time to do things. 

I believe it is safe to predict that the next few years 
will be critical ones for all of us. We, as music educa- 
tors, must re-evaluate our music program; we must rec- 
ognize past mistakes and plan our program to meet the 
needs of a changing world. We can and will do so. 

—STANLEY M. TEEL 


EARL HARBOR AND SAN FRANCISCO! No longer are 
these the possession of the California-Western Con- 
ference. They are the flaming symbols of war and 

PEACE for all the world. 

Our streets now echo the endless cadence of marching 
men. At the call of duty they “Go West!” From our 
shores they leave by the millions, with many of our own 
members among them. 

Already a few return. We see engraven in their faces 
the cry of all humanity: “Deliver us from evil!” 

When the war is won, let us replace the marshal’s 
baton with that of music. Let us silence once and for all 
the bloody dissonance of battle. Let us harmonize race, 
color, and creed with the universal language of music. 
Let us sing the songs of brotherhood, for although com- 
radeship may bring us victory, only brotherhood can 
bring us peace! —Lorin F. WHEELWRIGHT 
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Trainin 1g O yf Teachers in 
usic Education 


The Profession 
Continues to Increase 
Its Stature 


‘¢cYF WE ARE TO HOLD our place in the educational 
scheme, education through music must be con- 
stantly improved and made more effective, and 

the equality of pupil opportunity must be achieved in 

both urban and rural communities.””’ Toward these ends 
the Southern Consultants’ Council recommended : 

(1) That the standards in music education for classroom 
teachers and special teachers be raised through (a) improvement 
of certification requirements in music for all teachers in the 
schools, and (b) in-service training of teachers. 

(2) That a state supervisor of music be appointed in each 
state not now providing for such an office. 

The California-Western Curriculum Committee, after 
summarizing the replies to a questionnaire, stated that 
“the conclusion may be safely drawn that a very large 
percentage of the general elementary teachers are not 
trained to do as efficient work in music as is desirable. 

Does the solution lie in more music for the general 
elementary teacher in training, more music majors in- 
duced to work for G. E. credential, or special music 
teachers in every building?” 

In any event, the committee agreed that their investi- 


gation indicates: 


(1) The necessity for more definite music requirements in the 
training of the general elementary teacher. 

(2) More unified standards as regards music accomplisliment 
in the elementary school. 

(3) The desirability of diverting some trained music majors 
into elementary school music rather than high school vocal and 
instrumental work. 


Teacher Recruitment 


This committee [of North Central Consultants’ Council] “rec- 
ognizes the severe shortage of teachers (including music teacli- 
ers) in the schools and sends its plea for assistance to adminis- 
trators, teachers, parents, present students, private music teach- 
ers, civic and music clubs. All of these organizations, in coopera- 
tion with the local public school teachers, should encourage 
talented students to enter the music-teaching field. Pertinent 
information, guidance, and encouragement may be given through 
visitation by music faculty members to the secondary schools.” 

The formation of such organizations as “Future Teachers of 
America” in secondary schools would afford the opportunity to 
study and evaluate the possibilities and advantages of entering 
such a career. 

This committee believes that the following attributes are essen- 
tial to being an effective teacher, namely, personality, general 
intelligence, leadership, tactfulness, spirit of cooperation, and 
good health. We consider these as important as performance 


ability. 


Training for Elementary Music Supervisors 

With respect to the music training of the elementary 
music supervisors, the Southwestern Consultants made 
the following recommendations : 

(1) Prerequisite requirements in music: 


(a) A knowledge 
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of the notation of the bass and treble clefs, and of the use of 
basic rhythmic and melodic patterns; (b) a knowledge of the 
piano keyboard necessary to play a melodic line with either 
hand; (c) a knowledge of correct breathing and tone produc- 
tion in singing. 

(2) Course requirements: A minimum of six semester-hours 
of formal classwork in music materials and methods for the 
elementary grades. 

[It was also recommended that any basic musical deficiency 
shown by the student be noted on his record, and that the ad- 
ministrator who may employ such a student be requested to so 
= ~~ person that no music teaching will be part of his 
duties. 


Music Training for Classroom Teachers 


A major portion of the report on Teacher Education, 
adopted by the Northwest Consultants’ Council, was de- 
voted to the phase of teacher college curriculum pertain- 
ing to the training of room teachers in the field of music. 
This report was the joint work of the Northwest Con- 
sultants’ Committee on Teachers’ College Curriculum 
and the Elementary Curriculum Committee. Following 
is the report: 

I. ORtENTATION CouRSE 


It is recommended that an orientation course be required of 
all prospective teachers. This course should develop a basic 
understanding of the inter-relation of the fine arts and their 
application to everyday life. This course should also include 
active participation in each art field on an elementary level. 


II. Content oF Courses To Fottow ORIENTATION CouURSE 
(1) Functional piano technic: 
(a) Ability to play the three principal chords of the 


common keys. 
(b) Ability to harmonize simple melodies using these 
chords. 


(c) Ability to improvise—to play rhythmic patterns us- 
ing these chords. 

(d) aw to read and play melodies in the common 
eys. 


(2) Eurythmics (rhythmic experience) : 

Actual experience in rhythm through free bodily move- 
ments, these to include coordination of muscular move- 
ments together with the exemplification of rhythmic pat- 
terns, mood, and form. 


(3) Singing experience leading to: 

(a) Ability to sing and teach a song with ease. 

(b) Ability to use a pitch pipe with understanding and 
effectiveness. 

(c) A_ repertoire of song literature which will include 
folk and art songs with special emphasis upon Amer- 
ican folk literature. 

(d) Experience in singing part songs. 

(e) A knowledge of how to teach a child to use his 
singing voice correctly. 


(4) Listening experience leading to a familiarity with materi- 
als and procedures appropriate to the elementary school. 


(5) Creative experiences should be included in each phase of 
the music activities mentioned above. 


III. OrHer RECOMMENDATIONS 
The committee believes that the content of the music courses 
in this report on teacher-training institutions shall determine the 
number of credit hours adequate for administering the program. 
We recognize that adoption of recommendations may necessitate 
an increase in the number of credit hours required in music for 
the teacher in the elementary grades. Such an increase-is in 
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line with policies being adopted in states where required credit 
hours in music may be as high as twelve semester hours. It is 
the belief of the committee that not less than eight semester 
hours should be allowed by the teacher-training institutions to 
attain the desired goals. 

The following recommendation coming from the Teachers’ 
College Curriculum Committee was made and approved by the 
Consultants’ group as as whole: 

“That some individual or groups make a study of the reaction 
of the elementary teacher to her training program in music.” 


In-Service Training of Teachers 


While agreeing that such devices are essential at this 
time, the Southwestern Consultants recommended “That 
refresher courses and other temporary media for in- 
service training of music teachers be discontinued as 
soon as practical, and that clinics, workshops, and simi- 
lar cooperative devices be reinstated or established where 
they have not been previously set up.” 

On the other hand, the North Central Consultants felt 
that colleges and universities have a responsibility for 
promoting emergency programs of in-service music train- 
ing for the following groups of teachers: 


(1) The classroom teacher who has never taught music but 
who must do so under emergency conditions. 

(2) Teachers qualified and experienced in some other field 
who have had to undertake a music teaching situation for which 
they are inadequately prepared. (This includes teachers of vocal 
music who are obliged to direct instrumental organizations, and 
vice versa.) 

(3) Teachers who need additional training for certification. 


(4) Older teachers who for many years have not enjoyed pro- 
fessional advancement through collegiate training. 

Opportunities for such in-service training may take the form 
of (1) extension classes, (2) refresher classes, (3) clinics and 
workshops, (4) radio projects, (5) county and district music 
festivals. 

The responsibilities of state boards of education, state super- 
visors of music, and county superintendents for encouraging or 
even requiring teachers to take advantage of in-service training 
is recognized and emphasized. 


General Recommendations 


Following are among the recommendations set forth 
by the Southwestern Consultants for consideration by 
their colleagues: 


Bachelor of Music Education Degree. We recommend ap- 
proval of the proposed curriculum leading to Bachelor of Music 
Education as outlined by the joint committee of American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, and the National Association of 
Schools of Music. 

Orientation Course for Administrators. We recommend the 
formulation of an orientation course in the Fine Arts for ad- 
ministrators, this course to be for advanced undergraduates and 
graduate students. 

Vocational Music. We recommend that high schools offer 
courses in music performance and related subjects in prepara- 
tion for the music profession and music trades. We also recom- 
mend that colleges offer terminal courses in the same fields. 

Postwar Employment of Veterans. We recommend that 
teacher-preparation institutions lend their services in the post- 
war preparation and employment of demobilized servicemen in 
cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration and _ other 
agencies. 





WHAT IS ON 


DEAR READER: 


AVE YOU SOMETHING ON YOUR MIND theairing 
of which would inspire the faint-hearted, en- 
courage the honest, inform the inexperienced, 

check the appeaser, irritate the smug or shame the 
exploiter? If so, why not write it down and sub- 
mit it to the JouRNAL? 


If you read the contents of each issue you will 
note that no coterie supplies the articles; scarcely 
an issue does not present an author previously un- 
known to the Editorial Board. We are convinced 
that many with something to say and competent to 
say it in an interesting way are timid about offering 
their ideas to the Journat. We also believe that 
a professional magazine exists primarily to share 
constructive experiences and ideas. That is what 
makes doctors and scientists value their periodicals. 
The size of the community represented makes no 
more difference than does the prestige of the writer. 
More help is needed by music teachers in the 
smaller districts than elsewhere—and they want it 
from someone who has actually achieved in similar 
situations. Also, new fields in which music educa- 
tion may serve are opening rapidly. What is known 
or discovered there is of immediate interest to all 
teachers. 

If you wish to respond to this invitation the fol- 
lowing suggestions are for your guidance: 

Keep the article short. It is agreed that few souls 
are saved after the first twenty minutes of a ser- 








YOUR MIND? 


mon. Fifteen hundred words is a desirable length ; 
two thousand is the maximum unless the Editorial 
Board extends a special dispensation. 

Omit the “I” from your article whenever possible. 

Be sure your name and address are on the first 
page of your manuscript. 

Double-space your manuscript. 

If footnotes are necessary, number them con- 
secutively and place them at the end of the article. 

Send the manuscript to the MENC office. 

Enclose a self-addressed stamped return envelope 
with your manuscript—unless your article has been 
specifically requested. 

Include a few facts abouts yourself—your present 
position, educational experience, organization activ- 
ities, and anything which will show your particular 
interest in the subject on which you are writing. 

If the Board accepts your contribution it may be 
several months before it appears. Effort is made 
to keep every issue of the JouRNAL well balanced 
with material having the widest possible appeal to 
all our readers. 

We wish all members of the Conference to realize 
that the JourNAL is theirs—not the Editorial 
Board’s. Frank reactions to articles (favorable as 
well as otherwise) will inform those in charge of 
what is needed ; interesting and stimulating articles 
will enable them to supply it. —C.M.D. 
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Music tn the Elementary 
Schools 


Improvement 
and Extension Are 
Indicated 


S WOULD BE EXPECTED, music in the elementary 
schools received a major share of attention in all 
3ix of the Consultants’ Councils. In some instances, 

consultant groups assigned to the teacher-training area 
met jointly with the elementary music groups. 

“Outstanding young people,” stated the North Central 
report, “should be encouraged to enter the music teach- 
ing field. As music educators we should, in our guid- 
ance programs, emphasize the dignity and importance of 
teaching in the kindergarten and primary grades. Insti- 
tutions of higher learning should be encouraged to 
provide or require more adequate training in music, 
especially the playing of the piano, for those students 
majoring in the kindergarten-primary fields. We should 
provide more adequate courses for students majoring in 
specialized fields, such as piano class teaching, violin 
class teaching, etc.” 

The Southern Consultants’ Council, in the introduc- 
tory section of its elementary music report has this to 
say: “Recognizing the large place which elementary 
teachers hold in the total program of education, this 
group sets forth the following challenges: We should try 
to contact and encourage promising, fine, rich personali- 
ties in our high schools to enter the profession of teach- 
ing, especially the teaching of music. We should seek 
opportunities to have personal conferences with high- 
school students; ask school administrators and special 
music teachers who come in close contact with our high- 
school groups, to stress the need for teachers, and to 
emphasize the opportunities and advantages of this pro- 
fession. We should seek opportunities to bring our 
teacher problem before the general public, and try to 
cooperate with teacher-training institutions by pointing 
students to those colleges where the students will receive 
the training needed.” 


In-Service Training 


The subiect of in-service training was discussed at 
length in most of the meetings: “It is recommended that 
in-service training be provided for general classroom 
teachers, according to the proposal set forth for training 
of elementary classroom teachers,” stated in the North- 
west report. “Teacher-training institutions should or- 
ganize such in-service programs, to include clinics, work- 
shops, and demonstrations. The state associations and 
local and district organizations can help carry out this 
program.” 
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The Southern Consultants’ Council agrees that “We 
should set ourselves to the immediate task of setting up, 
enlarging, and enriching our in-service training program” 
by the following methods: 


(1) Establishing workshops in individual school units in city, 
county, or other areas where such services are not now available. 

(2) Taking key teachers to smaller groups within those larger 
units to share activities, techniques, procedures ; sharing perform- 
ance groups with each other. 

(3) Using the decentralized festivals in areas where the as- 
sembling of large groups of children has been prohibited by the 
war, thus making each school responsible for utilizing the com- 
munity resources at its disposal. 

(4) Inter-class visitation within cities, counties, or schools 
within a unit. 

(5) Helping coordinate the existing music interests of each 

community, thereby strengthening all music groups or interests 
in the community. 
_ (6) Setting up educational forums. In these groups the admin- 
istrators should be invited to share with us their problems, 
wishes, and desires, while the music folk in turn share their 
aspirations with administrators. 

(7) Cooperating with the teacher-training institutions in our 
areas concerning the chance of getting music in all of our work- 
shops as a part of the background for any teacher. This work 
should receive credit. 

(8) Offering our state educational magazines one article at 
least every two months. Such articles should give specific help on 
materials, procedures or philosophy underlying our whole pro- 
gram. 

_ (9) Stimulating the special teachers who are already on the 
job to share more with the community in which such teachers 
work. 

(10) Getting all music teachers affiliated with the professional 
organizations, with the feeling of belonging. 

(11) Asking administrators to include in every faculty some- 
one who can teach music. 


Specific Recommendations 


The following recommendations, based on musical ex- 
periences in listening, singing, playing, rhythmic activi- 
ties, and creative activities, are made in the report of the 
North Central Consultants’ group: 


I. LisTENING 

(1) More stress should be put upon quiet listening as a means 
of developing emotional stability. 

(2) Because of the need for quiet listening on radio programs 
in and out of school time, it is recommended that requests be 
made by educational authorities for periods of sustaining pro- 
grams suitable for such listening. 

(3) Institutions of higher learning should recognize the need 
for specific training in this field. 

(4) The importance of having necessary aids to develop a 
listening program should be recognized. These aids include rec- 
ords, radio, films, and any other suitable material. 

(5) Discriminating listening should be encouraged as a hobby. 


II. SInGcInG 

(1) Stress should be put upon the singing of folk songs of 
various nations to further understanding among peoples in a 
united world. 

(2) More auditorium sings should be encouraged for maximum 
school interest and unification. 

(3) Teachers should be made cognizant of, and make use of, 
the wealth of new material available. 
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(4) More stress should be placed upon the music reading- 
readiness program. 

(5) Interest in music reading should be expanded upon the 
basis of many musical experiences. 


III. PLayinc 


(1) It is recommended that melody, percussion, and keyboard 
instruments of the preparatory type be used as a part of the 
complete musical experience to stimulate interest, social activity, 
and reading, as well as to discover talent. 

(2) The piano should be considered the basic instrument for 
the musical development of every child. 

(3) Piano class instruction should be a part of the regular 
school curriculum. 

(4) Particular emphasis should be placed upon class instruc- 
tion in violin and cello, and the pupils should be started as early 
as possible. 

(5) Class instruction in string, percussion, and wind instru- 
ments should also be a part of the regular elementary school cur- 
riculum. 


Pre-School Music 


HE SUBJECT of pre-school music was discussed in a 

number of the Consultants’ Councils, and there was 

evidenced a general interest. Here is given the sec- 
tion of the report of the North Central Elementary 
Consultants’ group devoted to this area. The term 
“pre-school” was defined to include the following: 
(1) Child-care centers—an emergency war activity spon- 
sored by the government, and not primarily educational ; 
(2) Nursery school—an educational activity for children 
below four years of age; (3) junior kindergarten — 
school for the four-year-old; (4) senior kindergarten— 
school for the five-year-old. 





Following are the recommendations: 


(1) That child-care centers, nursery schools, and kindergartens 
be under the direction of some professional agency such as the 
Board of Education, and that the music be supervised and taught 
by trained personnel. (Kindergarten, while not required by 
state law, is already a definite part of the school program, al- 
though not offered in all places.) 
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(6) It is recommended that the singing approach be followed 
in all instrumental class instruction. 


(7) Teacher-training institutions should provide courses to ac- 
commodate students preparing for this type of teaching. 

(8) More opportunities should be provided for children to 
perform for each other in the classroom and the assembly. 

(9) More parental cooperation and interest should be sought 
to make the instrumental program more effective. 


IV. Ruytumic ACTIVITIES 

(1) It is recommended that more emphasis be placed upon the 
development of a feeling for rhythm, as motion in music, and 

(2) That the children experience a feeling for rhythm in the 
interpretation of music, and 
_(3) That these experiences be applied to the reading expe- 
rience. 

V. CREATIVE 

(1) That every music activity be a creative expression. 

(2) That teachers recognize the importance of a continual de- 
velopment of the spontaneous creative impulse of early childhood. 


(2) That as educators we cooperate with the workers in 
child-care centers and that we make them feel free to ask help 
of music departments. 

(3) That all phases of music response, listening, singing, 
playing, rhythmic and creative activity, or combinations of these, 
be recognized according to the age, interest, and development of 
the child. 


(4) That when the need arises, parent-teacher organizations 
request such pre-schools, if or when capable and trained teachers 
are available. 

(5) That available and experienced teachers who for one 
reason or another have resigned from active service be enlisted 
for this work, and that refresher courses be offered for such 
teachers. 

(6) That the study of music and materials for these schools 
be referred to the standing committee on pre-school activities. 

(7) That we refer these recommendations to the Consultant 
Committee on Teacher-Training Institutions with the suggestion 
for encouragement to, and training for teachers in this field. 

(8) That as educators, we must recognize the general trend to 
extend the regular school program one year below that of 
kindergarten. 
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Music Education in the 
Secondary Schools 


Equalization of 
Pupil Opportunity Will Be 
Demanded 


ANY OF THE serious faults in our secondary music 

education program can be traced back to the in- 

adequacy of teacher preparation, bluntly asserts 
the North Central report. “This training should not only 
be more practical, so far as the courses in the higher 
institutions are concerned, but perhaps it should start 
somewhere in the high school. . . . The cultural back- 
ground of many music educators seems far from adequate. 
It is common knowledge that many music teachers know 
only music, and frequently only one phase thereof. This 
fault should be corrected. . . . Requirements for certifica- 
tion of music teachers should be raised, just as soon as 
war conditions permit. In many places no certification 
is required for special teachers. Perhaps this is necessary 
now, but we should keep an eye to the future.” 

Setter prepared teachers, a broader program touching 
more pupils, abandonment of the policy of isolationism 
too often followed by music teachers and pupils, closer 
cooperation with the administration and the faculty body, 
integration with other subjects in an over-all curriculum 
—these are some of the trends and forecasts in the high- 
school level divulged by review of the reports of the six 
Consultants’ Councils. None of the recommendations 
even imply that there should be lowering of standards or 
lessening of the opportunities for or attention to the more 
talented music pupils; rather, in some way there must 
be equalization of opportunity for all pupils so that even 
the most lowly in the point of musical promise may have 
privileges and benefits which are in line with his inter- 
ests and ability to derive such benefits. “The schoo] isa 
community enterprise, supported by the taxpayers for the 
benefit of the community as a whole. Only when all 
pupils are sharing to the extent of their capacities in the 
music program will the maximum benefits be received 
by the community . . . and, of course, if the high school 
pr ram is to function to the fullest degree, it must have 
its beginning on the foundation which is laid in the ele- 
mentary schools.” 


A Balanced Program 


The Northwest Consultants agreed that a balanced 
program benefiting the entire student group is a first 
essential, but “While the major purpose is to continue 
the educational and cultural processes begun previously 
in elementary and junior high school, the talented and 
interested student should have the privilege of obtaining 
a@ major or minor in music to apply toward college en- 
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trance.” In discussing minimum to maximum offerings 
in the high school curriculum, the report offered the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 


(1) Assembly singing should be scheduled for all students. 
If no other music activities are available, at least recreational 
singing should be provided. 

(2) Special instrumental and vocal performance groups should 
be encouraged. Those students showing marked talents and 
abilities should be organized to provide enriched musical experi- 
ence both for themselves and others in the school. 

(3) There should be provision for ability segregation. Stu- 
dents should be grouped, both vocally and instrumentally, accord- 
ing to their ability, rather than by academic grade level. 

(4) Theory classes should be provided for the specially gifted 
and interested students. 

(5) The playing of the informal instruments should be en- 
couraged as an extra-curricular activity. 


Specific Recommendations 


From the report of the Southern Conference Con- 
sultants’ Group, the following definite recommendations 


are taken: 
I 


Music teachers must attempt to give every child some worth- 
while experiences in music by: 

(1) Continuing to uphold the standards of the special groups. 

(2) Reaching pupils not in organized music groups through: 
(a) Home-room sings led by the classroom teacher, student 
leader or, if possible, by the music teacher; (b) visitation of 
small vocal and instrumental ensembles to accompany or augment 
home-room participation; (c) integration activities, motivated, 
where necessary, by the music teacher; (d) assembly sings which 
grow out of the repertory built in the home-room sessions. 


II 


Music teachers must vitalize music learnings through the ave- 
nues of integration in social studies, English, and those subject 
fields which lend themselves naturally to integration by: 

(1) Listening to recordings of music pertinent to the subject. 
_ (2) Singing songs which contribute directly to the understand- 
ing of the problem, e.g., folk songs of a people, an occupation, etc. 

(3) Creating music, where possible, guided by the music 
teacher, éither by the group or individual according to talent and 
feasibility. 

III 

Music teachers must recognize highly educative values of out- 
side agencies and utilize them in teaching music by: 

(1) Guiding student interest in and discussing current movies 
which can contribute to desirable learnings. 

(2) Guiding students in listening to fine radio programs by 
use of the bulletin boards, and by discussion before and after 
programs. 

(3) Encouraging participation of worthy and qualified stu- 
dents in church choirs. 

(4) Teaching the student choral groups those selections which 
may be utilized by church choirs, and thus helping raise the stand- 
ard of church choir singing. 


IV 


Music teachers must urge administrators to enlarge the school 
day to seven periods in order to take care of any kind of music 
program during these war years. 


Vv 
Music teachers must link up school activities with the com- 
munity through such agencies as: 
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(1) War Savings and Red Cross activities, Victory sings, and 
similar activities. 

(2) Church programs. 

(3) Social organizations, such as service clubs, etc. 

(4) Hospital entertainment. 


Other Comments and Recommendations 


The following paragraphs are selected from the North 
Central report: 


Mutual Aid. Every music educator faces his own individual 
problems, and yet there are certain general problems which rise 
out of the more localized ones. An exchange of ideas and 
solutions benefits every music educator in the land. Such an 
exchange can be handled in a section of the Mustc Epucators 
JouRNAL, as well as through the local, county, district and state 
meetings. 

Public Information. The athletic program of the United States 
is one of the most spectacular phenomena of our nation. Much 
of its success derives from the publicity which throws glamor 
around it and gives it prestige. Such publicity, if given to music, 
could make it equally glamorous. The tendency of Americans is 
to believe what they read in the newspaper or what they hear 
over the radio. Greater publicity through these media could do 
much for music. 

Community Service. The extension of the school music pro- 
gram into the community is as important as any other phase of 
the work. Many schools make a practice of sending small units 
from their musical organizations to perform at civic functions, 
club meetings, and churches. In conjunction with such perform- 
ances it is imperative that the director, or some student who is a 
good speaker, introduce the music in such a way as to aid in 
interpreting (“selling”) the school program to the public. 

Beyond the Schoolroom Walls. It is the duty of the music 
teacher to educate the public as well as the students. Education 
of his audience increases the scope of his activities. Careful 
choice of music and careful verbal presentation of the story of 
other interesting items about the music is essential. The best 
radio programs include commentaries on the music. Our school 
directors would do well to emulate this policy. 

Accrediting. At present the accrediting of secondary music 
courses is far from uniform. We would all benefit by the adop- 
tion of minimum requirements for the accrediting of music 
courses. A set of requirements for such an accrediting program 
is now being set up by the Army (USAFI—United States Armed 
Forces Institute). 

Appreciation of Music. Student appreciation should be raised 
by developing interest in all of the good music broadcasts and 
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It is not enough for a student to be a performer. 
He must learn to enjoy the efforts of those who perform better 


in recordings. 


than he, and he must have access to finer music. The teacher’s 
appreciation of music is the most important of all. It is a com- 
mon fault for teachers, as they grow accustomed to their own 
groups, to lower their own standards and to feel that their own 
groups are musically satisfactory. Teachers, like students, should 
make it a point to follow the best musical broadcasts and to hear 
good recordings. 

Films. The moving pictures are currently using considerable 
excellent music. Teachers should know what music is being 
played in the current cinema productions. If students are kept 
informed on this point, they not only can choose the movies they 
wish to see, but can greatly enrich their musical knowledge while 
enjoying the picture. 

Contests. There are many criticisms of the contest, and under 
certain circumstances it has doubtless done a great deal of dam- 
age. In many other instances, however, it has enormously in- 
creased the interest of the school administration and the com- 
munity in the music program and has served as incentive and 
aid to pupils and teachers. 

Carry-over. Many of our students will never go to college and 
will not play in professional symphonies or sing in great choruses. 
It is the duty of every music teacher to know what outlets for 
musical expression will be available to his students after they 
graduate. Music represents one of the greatest adult activities in 
America. We fail as teachers if we do not establish the contacts 
our students will need in order to continue their music as an 
adult experience. 

Informal Instruments. Certain schools have given special 
courses to seniors preparing them to play the ocarina and similar 
instruments. This course was designed for men going into service 
so that they would be able to enter into the Army morale pro- 
gram. In some areas this has been very successful. The com- 
mittee believes, however, that such courses are leisure-time ac- 
tivities, and should not be regular curricular courses. 

Class instruction seems to be the general practice, particularly 
in the lower grades. Class teaching, however, requires a great 
deal of skill and in order to be successful requires exceptionally 
well-trained teachers. At present, the practice seems to be to 
use the poorer teacher on classwork. The reverse shouid prob- 
ably be the case. 

The Untouched “Eighty Per Cent.’ It is often asked, how 
can we increase the number of students brought in contact with 
music? At present, only our performers are given intimate con- 
tact with music. It has been suggested that integration of music 
with all of the other subjects in the high school would make it 
possible to bring every student in the school into intimate and 
enjoyable contact with the art. The use of auditorium sings is 
to be commended as a device for increasing the number of stu- 
dents touched by music. 











The Instrumental Music 
Program 


Increased Emphasis 
on the 
Elementary Level 


mental music adopted by the Northwest Consult- 
ants’ group, it is recommended that teacher- 
education institutions require a minimum of one year’s 
study (class or private) on each of the various families 
of instruments, namely, string, woodwind and brass, with 


A MONG THE ITEMS covered in the report on instru- 


a semester on percussion. 

Other recommendations made by this group: (a) A 
minimum of two forty-five-minute class periods per week 
in the elementary schools. (b) More extended use of 
audio-visual aids and materials, especially films demon- 
strating instrumental techniques, marching bands, rudi- 
mental drumming, etc. — such films should be designed 
for both beginning and advanced students. (c) Planning 
the elementary instrumental music program to include the 
study of class piano, the study of string instruments, and 
the study of wind instruments, culminating in a grade- 
school orchestra. (d) The continuance of competition- 
festivals activities, when feasible, perhaps on an improved 
plan. (e) Recognition of the value of informal instru- 
ments as a means of creating interest in music for the 
general student, with provision for instruction as an 
extra-curricular activity. (f) In-service training for in- 
strumental music teachers to be recognized by individual 
schools through credits toward a graduated salary incre- 
ment. (g) Personal counseling on the part of instru- 
mental music teachers in the organized guidance pro- 
grams in high schools,. promotion of small mixed en- 
sembles in and out of school. (h) Cooperation in the de- 
velopment of school-community musical activities includ- 
ing bands, orchestras, choirs, etc., with special emphasis 
on providing opportunities for participation of returning 
servicemen and women, and high-school graduates. 


The discussions of most of the Consultants’ Councils 
seemed to point up the fact that the principal problems 
and opportunities in instrumental music teaching, so far 
as the over-all program of music education in the schools 
is concerned, are found in the elementary school level. 
Generally speaking, the high-school instrumental music 
program is fairly well established and in many cases 
serves as a continuation of a good elementary school 
program. On the other hand, there are a large number 
of school systems in which the teaching of instrumental 
music in the elementary level is on a low plane entirely 
inconsistent with the high school music offerings in the 
same systems. In some instances the elementary in- 
strumental program is regarded as simply a feeder to 
“crack” high-school instrumental groups. It was felt 
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that such a policy is almost as fallacious as the total ig- 
noring of the values of instrumental music instruction 
as a very important factor in the elementary level. 
There was much support for the theory that a well- 
rounded experience in music for every child, beginning 
at the earliest consistent age, should include class in- 
strumental music instruction, to the extent that it can 
be supplied, and participation in instrumental music 
ensembles. 

The Southwestern Consultants’ group averred that the 
study of instrumental music should be placed in the cur- 
riculum on the same basis with other subjects; that 
whatever instruments are needed should be provided the 
same as are items of equipment and texts required for 
other subjects; that the study of string instruments 
should be started one or two years in advance of wind 
instruments, and that instruction should be daily wher- 
ever possible. 

This report also recommends that teachers’ colleges 
be requested to train teachers in the techniques of teach- 
ing the combined string instruments and the combined 
wind and percussion instruments in classes, in order that 
teachers who face this problem will be able to cope with it. 


Needs and Problems 


The Southern Consultants’ Council gave special atten- 
tion to instrumental music instruction. In many sections 
of the South the instrumental music program is as yet 
undeveloped, while in other parts of the area there are 
excellent examples of well-organized instrumental music 
programs in the schools. This situation is not unknown 
in other parts of the country, for there are still many 
cases of undeveloped or unbalanced instrumental music 
programs. Following is the text of the Southern report: 


I. INSTRUMENTAL Music ProcGraM OUTLINE 


The generally accepted structure of the instrumental music 
program may be outlined briefly as follows: 
(1) Elementary Instrumental Music Program: 

(a) First and second grades — rhythm bands (frequently a 

part of the school music vocal program). 

(b) Third and fourth grades (intermediate)—pre-band (pre- 
paratory) or melody instrumental classes; tonettes, song 
flutes, etc. 

Fifth and sixth grades (intermediate to upper elementary) 
—beginning band and orchestra (frequently conducted as 
classes rather than organized bands and orchestras). 
Seventh and eighth grades (upper elementary to junior 
high school)—elementary bands and orchestras. 


(c) 


(d) 


(2) High School Instrumental Music Program: 
(a) Bands— 
(1) Junior or second band. 
(2) Senior or first band (symphonic concert band). 


(3) Marching band (usually drawn from second and/or 
first band). 


(b) Orchestras— 
(1) Preparatory string class. 
2) High-school orchestra. 
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II. EMPHASIS ON STRINGS 


One of the most serious problems confronting the instrumental 
music program in the South is the paucity of string players. 
The South is doing a fairly representative job with bands, as is 
evidenced by highly successful band competition-festivals and 
clinics. Perhaps this can be ascribed in part to the fascination 
of color and pomp and the resulting public acceptance of the 
band as a utility group. In addition, the band usually develops 
in a shorter period of time—partly because it is utilized in vari- 
ous capacities throughout the year, indoors and outdoors. The 
great need, then, in the instrumental field in the South is the 
development of string players for school orchestras, and later 
participation in community and city orchestras. 

String players can be developed in class without the aid of 
private instruction. Some persons will look askance at anything 
short of private instruction for the strings. But, even now, 
college orchestras are being developed partially through string 
classes. Such classes should be started of course in the ele- 
mentary grades rather than at high school or college level, for 
it is too late then for students to acquire, through such limited 
ensemble participation as is thus available, the skill and back- 
ground essential to a rich musical experience in this field. The 
wealth of orchestral literature, unsurpassed in the instrumental 
field, should in itself be sufficient inducement to teachers, for, 
should they achieve the present-day miracle of producing a school 
symphonic orchestra in the South, the world’s greatest literature 
is available. This is certainly a goal worthy of our most sincere 
efforts. 


III. STANDARDIZATION OF GRADES IN MUSIC 


In keeping with the curriculum theme, one of the greatest 
criticisms of the instrumental field has been the lack of a stand- 
ardized, unified program, proceeding in a logical, if elastic, step- 
by-step sequence of development. 

In a standardized instrumental music program, what should a 
student of four years’ musical experience know? Each teacher 
has his own idea; however, there is a wide variance of opinion 
in the answers to this question. 

There should be some definite, outlined achievement goals for 
the students and for teacher guidance. In the academic field, a 
student transferring from one school to another can quite easily 
be placed in his proper level of knowledge, since each school 
covers approximately the same subject matter from year to 
year. In the field of music we have all seen students with five 
or six years of music training who were less advanced than 
those with one year’s experience. This condition is not due 
exclusively to teacher or pupil inefficiency, but rather to the 
lack of a definite idea as to what achievements are to be at- 
tained. 

No doubt it is quite a shock to the student who finds that, 
after five or six years of study, he is no further advanced than 
a student from some other school with one year’s experience. 
This is certainly not good advertisement for the instrumental 
music field. 

The Boy Scouts, using their merit system, have accomplished 
wonderful results. In order for a boy to become a “Tenderfoot 
Scout” he must know several things: “Pledge of Allegiance to 
the Flag,” Scout motto, sign, salute, etc. He is then recog- 
nized by all scouts and scoutmasters as a Tenderfoot. Likewise, 
the Second Class, First Class, Star, Life, and Eagle Scouts are 
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similarly recognized. This merit (or accomplishment) system, 
with proper recognition, affords a boy belonging to a small-town 
troop the same opportunity for advancement as a boy from the 
city troop. 

It is our belief that if similar achievement goals with proper 
recognition were outlined for each semester, our instrumental 
students could then be classified as in other subject fields. This 
would further give the beginning teacher, lacking experience, an 
outline for his work, as well as a guide for the enene in his 
daily work. 


“The classroom teacher,” according to one of the 
special reports, “should be in sympathy with the instru- 
mental music program, and should provide opportunities 
for instrumental music students to use instruments in 
the regular classroom music period. Also, we should 
try to find for each child instrumental experiences which 
are on his own level. To this end we feel quite certain 
that the so-called social instruments may in many cases 
best meet the needs of the pupils.” 


Class Instruction 


The following from the report adopted by the Eastern 
Consultants’ Council includes a statement regarding class 
instruction : 


We recognize that the music program in the elementary 
schools should be well-rounded, including playing on instru- 
ments, singing, listening, creating, and rhythmic activities. In- 
strumental music should receive its just recognition in the total 
program. It should be designed for the school which it is to 
serve and not primarily as preparation for the performing groups 
in secondary schools. 

There should be a clear-cut policy which provides instru- 
mental class instruction and ensemble performance. Opportunity 
for class instruction should be provided for all those who desire 
to play an instrument and as a means for discovering talent. 
Simple pre-orchestral instruments such as the recorder, the 
melody flute, etc., have been used effectively as “talent-finders.” 
Opportunity for ensemble performance should be provided for 
players who have received their training either through class 
instruction or through private instruction outside of the schools. 
Teachers must encourage the playing of strings in order that 
orchestras may continue to remain a vital part of the instru- 
mental program. 

The school budget should include funds for the purchase of 
instruments for the instrumental program. 

We as a committee agree that the effectiveness and efficiency 
of class voice and instrumental instruction have been proved. 

The introduction of class instruction in music does not exclude 
or interfere with the work of the private teacher. The personal 
experience of the committee members indicates that class in- 
struction increases rather than decreases private instruction. 

We recommend homogeneous grouping for beginning instru- 
mental class instruction, with a maximum of eight pupils in a 
class. 
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veative Music Activities 


A Part of the 
Enriched Elementary 
Music Program 


THE GENERAL TITLE “Child Development 
through Creative Music Activities,” a report 
prepared by a special committee was adopted by 

the California-Western Consultants’ group. “A _ cre- 

ative activity,” states the report, “has two distinguishing 
characteristics: (1) The child stresses his own ideas, 
feelings, or interpretations, and (2) the activity results 
in greater knowledge, clearer understanding, or deeper 
appreciation on the part of the participating child. 

Every normal child, we believe, possesses some degree 

of creative ability which needs but to be stimulated, re- 


NDER 


leased, or enct uuraged.”” 


Following is the complete text of the report: 


I. Pornts oF VIEW 

(1) Some of the worthwhile features of creative musical ex- 
pression are: (a) It makes children aware of their own powers 
to discover and express their ideas through music; (b) it provides 
release from emotional strain; (c) it develops self confidence 
and a respect for the contributions of others. 

(2) The results we hope to attain are: (a) wholesome per- 
(b) social efficiency; (c) an abiding faith in demo- 
(d) a native musical culture. 


sonalities ; 
cratic ideals; and 

(3) Creative expressions are evaluated only in terms of the 
growth and personal development of the child. The teacher is 
interested in what happens to children rather than in any fin- 
ished product 

(4) If creative music work is unsatisfying, perhaps it is 
because (a) the standard of measurement is the quality of the 
finished product rather than the changes that take place in the 
child, or (b) the teacher is afraid to release the child lest the 
results of his efforts be crude or unconventional, or (c) the 
teacher has inadequate musical background. 

(5) Creative activity can be carried on in any average class- 
room. It may be initiated and continued by an individual, a 
small group, or the entire class. The most successful teacher 
(a) has a wide background of musical experiences; (b) under- 
stands children and the things in which they are interested; (c) 
provides a musically stimulating environment; and (d) leads 
children to discover opportunities for music making in their 
everyday-life experiences. 

(6) The creative expressions inspired by a national emergency 
should be directed into avenues of expression that are perma- 
nently valuable. A cue may be taken from the suggestion in a 
currently popular song, “accentuate the positive.” For example, 
let us realize and emphasize the brotherhood of all men through 
creative experiences with good music from all nations. 


Il. Five Areas or CREATIVE Musicat ExpreESsSION 


(1) Singing is a creative activity to the extent that children 
identify themselves with the thoughts, feelings, and ideals ex- 
pressed in both the words and music of a song. Their inter- 
pretation may be suggested by (a) tone quality, dynamics, and 


tempo; (b) dancing or dramatizing; (c) selecting and playing 


Note: The California-Western Consultants’ Council based its 
discussion on the,reports of the 1944-45 Curriculum Committees of 
the California-Western Conference. Through special effort on the 
part of these committees, their reports were completed and pre- 
pared in mimeographed form in time for distribution at the emergency 
meeting. The plan, therefore, differed somewliat from that fol- 
lowed by the other five Division Councils in that consideration of 
the twenty-six items of the general agenda was in connection with 
the presentation and adoption of the Curriculum Committee re- 
ports, some twenty-five in number. Several of these reports are 
selected for this JouRNAL All are included in a volume published 
with the cooperation of the Chamber of Commerce of Fresno, host 
city to the California-Western meeting. 
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appropriate percussion or tonal instruments for accompaniments ; 
(d) creating introductions, codas, descants. 

(2) Composing may start with (a) rhythm pattern clapped, 
danced, chanted, or played on a percussion instrument; (b) a 
melody created vocally or instrumentally; (c) harmony or series 
of harmonies played on an autoharp, harmonica or piano, or 
sung; (d) chants; (e) poetry. Four sequences of procedure are 
suggested, although the number of possible sequences is un- 
limited : 

Possible Sequence C 
(a) Harmony: series of chords 
played on autoharp or sung. 
(b) Melody. 
(c) Words. 


(d) Rhythm on 
struments. 


Possible Sequence A 


(a) Rhythm pattern. 

(b) Words chanted. 

(c) Melody. 

(dl) Harmony. ’ ‘ 
percussion in- 

Possible Sequence B 

Possible Sequence D 

Melody: voeal or instru- 

mental. 

(b>) Harmony. 

(c) Words. 


(a) Words chanted rhythmically. 
(b) Melody. (a) 
(c) Harmony. 


It should be noted that (a) it is possible to create, through 
percussion alone, stirring primitive moods and effects; (b) words 
are unnecessary if the music itself is descriptive of the idea to 
be expressed. 

(3) Playing 
rhythm orchestra. 


includes participating in a rhythm band and 
In a rhythm band, children become acquainted 
with instruments by accompanying music that is strongly 
rhythmic and simply constructed. The rhythm orchestra de- 
mands more discriminate listening and a higher degree of self 
control. Children discover how many tunes the music has and 
select appropriate instruments for interpreting each tune. Play- 
ing in a rhythm band or rhythm orchestra requires muscular 
control, active listening, and a willingness to share materials 
with others. Playing in a rhythm orchestra also involves cre- 
ative listening, selecting instruments, and interpreting the music. 

(4) Listening lessons should be planned to develop a habit of 
listening in a personally creative way, and evaluated only in 
terms of growing appreciation and attitudes. There are three 
types of listening lessons: (a) leading children to an awareness 
of the aesthetic quality of music which has no program, and to 
discover its most significant musical features; (b) stimulating 
children to discover for themselves the program or story ideas; 
(c) directing listening in such a way that children discover the 
features of the music which suggest the programmatic material 
given them. 

(5) Reading emerges as a creative activity when children read 
for a purpose—when they learn to read because they have dis- 
covered a need for reading and not because they have been sub- 
jected to lessons in sight reading. Their first interest in notation 
may be the teachers’ recording of children’s original rhythm- 
patterns, songs, or orchestrations, which may lead to a desire to 
write music themselves or even to follow a score while listening 
to a recording. In experimenting with melody instruments, chil- 
dren learn to associate intervals heard or seen with corresponding 
intervals on the instrument; also, that the same tune may be 
played from many starting tones on a transposing instrument. Ex- 
perimenting with an autoharp, as an accompanying instrument, 
eventually leads to chord analysis and transposition. Learning a 
new, interesting song from a book is a group activity in which 
both leaders and “laggards” take part to the best of their ability, 
and in which technical problems are solved as they arise. 


ITT. 
In creative music activities, children discover for themselves 
answers to their problems through experimentation, inference, 
and the application of what they already know to new situations 
—through independent thinking. The teacher must be an inde- 
pendent thinker, daring to be different, but subjecting teaching 
plans to the criteria of creativeness. She must understand the 
mental and physical growth and development of children, and 
she should, herself, have a background of creative experience in 
music gained prior to teaching service, or as the result of in- 
service training. 


CONCLUSION 


On opposite page: Three of the 1945 MENC Consultants’ 

Councils: Top—Northwest Division, Spokane, Washington, 

April 6-8; middle—Southwestern Division, Wichita, Kansas, 

April 6-7; bottom—Southern Division, Birmingham, Alabama, 

March 911. Other pictures (California-Western, Eastern, 
North Central), pages 25, 27, 29. 
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Audio-Visual Atds 


Tremendous 
Strides Are Predicted 
in This Field 


ACH OF THE sIx Consultants’ Councils devoted con- 
siderable time to the discussion of audio-visual aids, 
particularly radio, sound equipment, records, re- 

cording equipment, and films. 

“Not only has the war in itself intensified the use of 
recording machines, public address systems, etc.,” agreed 
the North Central Consultants, “but these uses have been 
developed to a height which will amaze civilians. In the 
postwar curriculum these will play a part about which 
we have not even dreamed. The many returned soldiers 
will have become accustomed to the developments and 
will demand them in their further education. When we 
find out their value, we should make use of them in 
every curriculum. ... We believe that state, sub-state, 
district, and local organizations should emphasize the use 
of audio-visual aids and should provide workshops and 
clinics dealing with methods and equipment for such ac- 
tivity, and that teacher-training institutions should set up 
courses in music education to include instruction in 
audio-visual equipment and procedures. 

“Now is the time to plan. Since the first step is to 
raise money, we should begin to build up funds to be 
used after the war. It will be necessary to train persons, 
perhaps students, to take charge of equipment, to interest 
teachers in the project, and to plan the maintenance of 
equipment and provide for its regular use. Along this 
line we must interest the public and our PTAs, as well 
as our boards of education, and consult with our adminis- 
trators as to how to set up and control such a program. 

“A variety of achievements may be expected. Psy- 
chologically, scientific aids form a sound basis for teach- 
ing. Besides stimulating interest and setting high stand- 
ards, this type of teaching gives children a broader cul- 
tural experience than otherwise would be possible. The 
utilization of these aids could serve as an equalizer, giv- 
ing the pupils in the small school an opportunity to re- 
ceive in large degree the same advantages available in the 
larger schools. Last, but not least, the use of various 
forms of laboratory equipment in the teaching of music 
saves the time of the class and the vital energy of the 
teacher.” 

Because of the length of the reports, it is impossible to 
reproduce them in full here. The following represents a 
composite digest of the reports from the Eastern, North 
Central, Northwest and California-Western meetings: 


Radio 


The in-school phase of radio presents problems of such diver- 
gent nature as: 

(1) National network and local stations. 

(2) Use of national network by local stations. 

(3) Adequate equipment in the school. 

(4) Programs of musical value broadcast during schooltime. 

(5) Fitting of broadcasting time into the school schedule. 


(6) All-school participation versus participation of groups 
available at time of broadcast. 
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The local station, with its proximity to the area it is serving, 
provides an invaluable opportunity for worthwhile educational 
programs. In many localities, programs devoted entirely to 
music, or programs in which music is an integral part, are broad- 
cast for school use. Programs of this nature have been success- 
fully used by music departments in cities such as Cleveland, New 
York, and Philadelphia, and by colleges such as State Teachers 
College at Indiana, Pennsylvania, Michigan State College at East 
Lansing, Michigan, University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Advance information must be made available in order that 
music teachers may have ample time to select programs for school 
use, to prepare themselves and pupils, and to advise pupils about 
programs for home use. In furthering the musical growth of the 
listener, the worthwhile use of radio programs necessitates both 
preparation before the broadcast and follow-up. For the follow- 
up, transcriptions of a number of radio programs are soon to be 
made available. 

Another phase of radio to be considered is that of television. 
As a science it has been perfected but must await the future for 
its general use. At present, through the radio and phonograph, 
we have story and sound, while television will provide sight. 

For out-of-school listening, teachers should investigate and 
evaluate the entire field and encourage students to do the same. 
Utilization of such out-of-school listening could involve discus- 
sions, reports, materials for bulletin boards, radio listings, sug- 
gestions for programs, etc. Newspaper listings and bulletins 
from commercial stations and sponsors are available. 

Music educators should write letters of appreciation to the 
broadcasting studios and to the sponsors who are endeavoring to 
bring worthwhile musical programs to the public. Children 
should be urged to listen to these programs and write their com- 
ments to the sponsors, thus helping to further the continuance of 
worthy programs and at the same time intensifying the interest 
of the pupils through the feeling of personal contact with the 
broadcasting studios. 

Conference members and all music educators should give full 
support and cooperation in promoting the establishment and use 
of state-wide networks of FM stations exclusively for educational 
use; and every music educator should check with his administra- 
tor as to the possibility of joining the FM movement. It is 
advisable to act immediately. 

Broadcasting by school music groups can be an important 
adjunct to the program. The following points should be noted: 
(1) Performance before a microphone differs from stage per- 
formance before an audience. (2) Music educators should study 
broadcast technique. (3) Pre-broadcast transcriptions should be 
made whenever possible for analysis by performing groups. (4) 
Available printed material on broadcasting techniques includes 
“Radio Production Directing,” by Albert R. Crews, Houghton 
Mifflin Company; “The Production and Direction of Radio Pro- 
grams,” by John S. Carlile, Prentice-Hall; “Radio Directing,” by 
Erle McGill, McGraw Hill. 


Records and Recording Equipment 


Recordings have been a basic part of music education in the 
past and will continue to be in the future. 

Radio and the films further and widen the continued usage of 
recordings as a basic part of music education. 

During the present shortage of materials, pressings of record- 
ings of musical and educational value have been curtailed or dis- 
continued. It is urged that such recordings be made available as 
soon as possible, even though they may not have the commercial 
value of other types of recordings. 

Recordings of the finer music of contemporary American com- 
posers should be made, not only to provide a wider opportunity 
for acquaintance with contemporary American music and to en- 
large the meager repertory of American music now recorded, but 
also to encourage American composition. 

The value of recording equipment as a part of school and 
studio equipment is recognized and encouraged when used as a 
stimulus for self-criticism, self-evaluation, and artistic improve- 
ment. The loss of educative values when such recordings are 
used for advertising and competitive purposes is deplored. 

It should be understood that good equipment and good engi- 
neering, both for recording and for playing records, are essential 
if this type of educational aid is to be truly beneficial. 


Films 


Films will be found useful in various phases of music education. 
It is recommended that more educational films for use in the 
teaching of music be made and used. For example, high-school 
chorus teaching may be expedited by the use of sound films, 
showing good tone, breathing, posture, etc. We recommend that 
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such films be made by high-school students and not by profes- 
sional adults. 

Several educational film companies have made films with em- 
phasis on music, or have used music as incidental to the film. 
These companies express the desire to know the opinions and 
needs of music educators in order to enlarge and improve their 
offerings. 

It is recognized that the use of music films in music education 
is as yet undeveloped. Generally a lack of necessary equipment, 
as well as suitable films, now prevails. Persons interested should 
investigate rental libraries available in some higher educational 
institutions and maintained by some commercial manufacturers. 
There are also a number of fine films sponsored by private in- 
dustry which should be investigated, and of course the music 
scores of many of the current commercial films shown in the local 
theatres are recognized by the music educator as worthy of con- 
sideration and recommendation to pupils. 

It is recommended to the film producers that in planning to 
supply the needs of this field they consider producing school films 
of high standard in the following classifications : 


(1) General music techniques: (a) Rhythm, including audi- 
ence participation; (b) musical tests—phrasing, dynamics, con- 
trol, quality of tone, mood, nuance; (c) conducting—choral, vari- 
ous styles, elementary and advanced; (d) conducting—instru- 
mental, various styles, elementary and advanced. 


(2) Choral field: (a) Teaching a rote song; (b) choral 
techniques as blending, tuning, dynamics, diction; (c) music read- 
ing; (d) changing voice; (e) physiological aspects of vocal pro- 
= (f) performances of excellent choral groups—large and 
small. 


(3) Instrumental field: (a) First steps in playing all instru- 
ments as posture, embouchure, position, etc.; (b) instrument 
manufacture with consideration of physics of sound, making of 
reeds, etc.; (c) instrument care and repair; (d) instrumental 
class teaching technique; (e) class piano teaching technique; (f) 
marching bands, training and maneuvers; (g) drum major baton 
signals; (h) aids in connection with printed textbook series. 


The Curriculum Committee of the California-Western Music 
Educators Conference recently reviewed a number of music films. 
In its report the committee stated: “The films included in this 
report have been reviewed by a committee of Long Beach music 
teachers. In general, the committee feels that there is a decided 
need for new, fresh, up-to-date films in which the sound and 
vision will be clearer. When such films are made available, this 
type of audio-visual aid will be distinctly valuable.” This report 
includes a list of eight sources from which catalogs of films may 
be obtained. Curriculum committees of other Division Con- 


On Various Topics 


TyPicaL of the comments and recommendations which 
may be gleaned from the reports of the Consultants’ 
Councils are the following from the Southwestern : 


Correlation of High School and College Music. We recom- 
mend that high school students be permitted to submit for gradu- 
ation or for college entrance a major in music of twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the units required, two-thirds of which 
shall be distributed among theory, applied music, history and 
appreciation, and/or general music. 

In the Community. Every music educator should assist in 
every way possible the local service clubs, lodges, churches, 
chambers of commerce, etc. This is an important way of making 
the school articulate in the community. . . . We should cooperate 
with local associations of private teachers, music clubs and other 
clubs, in their programs and projects, and aid in the promotion 
of civic music organizations, concerts, and the establishment of 
artists’ courses, etc. .. . We should give attention to the increas- 
ing need for the establishment of community organizations such 
as choirs, bands, orchestras, vocal and instrumental ensembles, to 
provide opportunities for townspeople, graduates of the high- 
school organizations, returning veterans, and others who have a 
desire for musical participation. 

Cooperation with Private Teachers. Public school music vocal 
teachers and all school music teachers should be encouraged to 
have a sympathetic attitude toward private music teachers. We 
should try to work and act in a cooperative way. We should 
encourage the students of private teachers to participate in school 
functions. 
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SCIENTIFIC AIDS which may be used in music 
education have made tremendous strides in number, 
efficiency and availability. All music educators 
should thoroughly investigate this field. .... Such 
scientific aids include not only records, transcrip- 
tions, and the phonograph, sound systems, the 
radio—standard, FM, and television—but devices 
such as the stroboscope, mirroscope, and other 
instruments of like nature; films, charts and posters, 
tests and measurements. 


Every administrator and teacher should recognize 
the values of these scientific aids in the teaching of 
music and learn everything there is to know about 
them. To this end, more courses along these lines 
should be offered in colleges and universities, espec- 
ially during summer sessions. State organizations 
should give this field attention in their clinics and 
workshops. 


The various scientific aids which have been devised 
in the testing field, especially measuring native 
ability and accomplishment, can be used as in- 
struments for evaluation and guidance. Attention 
is now being directed toward the areas of musical 
sufficiency dealing both with the psychological and 
the sociological phases. There is a need for training 
in devising tests and for the dissemination of in- 
formation concerning the construction, adminis- 
tration, and interpretation of the findings of these 
scientific instruments. [From the North Central 
Report.] 











ferences are also preparing to release reports which include list- 
ings of materials and sources. These reports will be made avail- 
able later. 

This report further states: 

Investigation shows that music educators do not utilize the 
possibilities of the commercial pictures extensively. In this re- 
spect we are overlooking a force which reaches out into the lives 
of our students outside of the school. We recommend a greater 
correlation between the motion picture theatre and the classroom 
and suggest that music educators consider the possible advantages 
of a closer tie-in with the motion picture industry. The publica- 
tion, Film Music Notes, 6162 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California, is a valuable aid in this connection. 


Scientific Aids. We recommend that the MENC be requested 
to continue to keep music teachers informed regarding the latest 
scientific developments and related studies and developments in 
music education. Such an aid was the recent publication of a list 
of some 1,100 research studies. (The Bibliography compiled by 
the MENC Committee on Research Studies in Music Education. 
Available at $1.00 per copy. Order from MENC, 64 East Jack- 
son Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois.) 


State Music Supervision. There should be set up in each state 
which does not now have a state music supervisor, a state com- 
mittee to promote the establishment of a music office in the state 
department of education. This project should be under the 
sponsorship of the state music education associations, in coopera- 
tion with state education associations, parent-teacher organiza- 
tions, etc. 


More School Periods. The high-school day should be divided 
into a larger number of periods in order to enable students to 
participate in both vocal and instrumental music activities, as 
well as in other activities. 


Active Membership. It is recommended that the affiliated state 
associations take steps as soon as expedient to eliminate the so- 
called partial membership and provide only for the full active 
state and national membership. 


Two-Year Term for State Associations. Affiliated state asso- 
ciation officers should be elected for a two-year term, the election 
in each case to take place in the year of the Division Conference 
meeting. 
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Piano 
Instruction in the Schools 


A Definite 
Trend Is Forecast 


Here 


ECAUSE OF THE special interest in piano instruction 
in the schools manifested in some areas, and the 
increasing interest in all parts of the country, space 

is given in this issue of the JouRNAL to the reports 
adopted by two of the Consultants’ Councils. These re- 
ports—coming literally from opposite corners of the 
United States—are printed not only for the value of 
their content, but in order that the reader may have the 
benefit of the independent thinking of the two music 
educators’ groups, which, without any contact or inter- 
change, reached the conclusions presented here. 

“We believe,” stated the Northwest group, “that the 
opportunity for the study of piano should be offered to 
any person who may come under our instruction, whether 
in grade school, high school, or in college. Our discus- 
sion does not in any way refer to the training for voca- 
tion, but rather to the needs of the average student. On 
this basis, we suggest that the second grade is the logical 
place in which to begin piano instruction; we also feel 
that it is our duty to offer beginning or continued in- 
struction through all grades and the high school, and also 
in college, where it has proved very helpful as a liberal 
art study, and for music majors specializing in some- 
thing other than piano. We believe, also, that piano in- 
struction has a place in the program of the voluntary 
readjustment efforts of returning war veterans.” 

While the Northwest report suggests second grade as 
the beginning point of piano class instruction, the South- 
ern Consultants’ Council felt that, “Beginning with the 
fourth grade, this music program should be enriched by 
the addition of class piano instruction made available, 
without cost if possible, to interested children who qual- 
ify as to musical ability, standing in school, regularity of 
attendance, and practice facilities.” This report further 
states, ““We wholeheartedly endorse the idea of more 
music for all children and recognize the fact that the 
rich background of musical experience, now provided for 
many school children, forms an excellent basis on which 
to build piano work.” 

The balance of the text of the two reports follows. The 
first is from the Southern Consultants’ Council: 





I 


While many children are already taking private lessons by the 
time they reach the fourth grade, the committee feels that piano 
classes in school accomplish two purposes: (1) Children who 
cannot afford to pay for private lessons are not deprived of the 
opportunity to study; (2) the school music program benefits by 
the foundational experience provided by piano lessons, and by the 
pupils’ increased interest in the technical aspects of music; by the 
discovery of unsuspected talent, and by the training of pianists 
who later serve the school as accompanists for vocal and instru- 
mental ensembles. 
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Because of the independence of the piano as a medium of ex- 
pression and because the piano is the instrument of the home 
(suggesting its carry-over into after-school years), piano study is 
indicated as one of the important agencies for making music live 
in the children’s lives. With the modern idea of educating every 
child for a richer and fuller life, the carry-over value of piano 
study should not be overlooked. The piano is the most valuable 
instrument for the presentation of the complete musical picture— 
rhythm, melody, and harmony. 

The music program of the public school should certainly pro- 
vide ample opportunity for students who wish to choose music as 
a vocation to prepare themselves adequately. Regardless of the 
particular branch of music chosen for specialization, most music 
schools require of all students a certain proficiency in piano play- 
ing. 

For the average music lover (the amateur musician who 
chooses music as a satisfying and rewarding hobby), the piano 
offers an opportunity to explore the entire field of music literature 
through piano reductions of opera and symphonic scores, and the 
like. 

The committee, therefore, being deeply concerned with the 
idea of making piano study available to all interested children, 
urges that piano work be offered in all schools according to one 
or more of the following plans: 

(1) Class piano instruction by teachers adequately trained in 
class procedures, offered without cost to children who can qual- 
ify, the teachers being paid by the school. 

(2) Class piano instruction, as above, offered for a small fee 
charged each pupil, the teachers being paid from these fees. 

(3) Private piano lessons, with well-trained teachers available 
in the school building during the school day, the pupils paying 
the teachers’ usual prices for the lessons. The teachers may wish 
to use a combination of private and class lessons, thereby keeping 
down the cost for each pupil, and at the same time retaining the 
educational advantages of both the class and private lesson. 


The committee further suggests that teachers who contem- 
plate doing class piano work be urged to secure adequate training 
in this specialized type of procedure, thus removing the most 
common cause of failure in class piano teaching. It is pointed 
out that where classes are well taught, not only is class piano 
instruction much in demand, but the private teachers in the com- 
munity find more demands for individual lessons. 


IT 
Realizing that successful accomplishment of the program sug- 
gested depends largely upon the preparation of the piano teachers 
involved, the committee recommends that teacher-training insti- 
tutions give more attention to courses in piano pedagogy and 
practice teaching. 
The committee believes that teaching standards are higher than 
a decade ago because of the influence of festivals, clinics, con- 
ferences, and summer courses. However, the colleges have a 
definite responsibility to the future piano teachers in helping them 
to learn principles of teaching in their application to piano in- 
struction and in providing opportunities for supervised practice 
teaching. The colleges could do much toward encouraging piano 
in the music programs of public schools by offering the pro- 
spective music supervisor an opportunity to gain a knowledge of 
piano pedagogy comparable to the requirements in vocal and in- 
strumental music. 
III 


While pointing out that standards of piano teaching have im- 
proved during the past ten years, the committee suggests that 
further improvement should be made along the following lines: 

(1) Sight reading and rhythmic training. 

(2) Suiting instruction to the individual needs of the pupils. 

(3) Proper choice of materials. 

(4) More theory and ear training. 

(5) More group work. 

(6) More adequate approach and materials for adult beginners. 

(7) Development of musicianship and understanding of music 


studied. 
(8) Training in the use of the pedal. 


(9) Stimulating the pupil to curiosity and independence. 
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(10) Understanding the value of the scientific attitude and the 
psychological approach to music teaching. 

(11) Development of more initiative on the part of the teacher. 

(12) The teacher should constantly study his objectives and 
re-evaluate his procedures. 


IV 


Finally, the Piano Committee recommends that each state have 
a committee on piano instruction in its music educators associa- 
tion. This committee could do much in the way of securing the 
cooperation of piano teachers in the total music education pro- 


gram. 
+ 


The value of piano class instruction in the schools was 
pointed out in various reports by all six Consultants’ 
Councils. The fact that two of these Councils elected to 
issue special reports on the subject may be regarded as 
significant, especially in view of the fact that the original 
twenty-six agenda items, upon which the Council discus- 
sions were based, did not include specific reference to 
piano or any other individual instrument. The reader 
will also find significance in the fact, as pointed out 
previously, that the two special reports given here were 
prepared independently by widely separated groups. The 
second of the two reports—that of the Northwest Coun- 
cil—follows: 

Aside from the acquirement of pianistic skills, which will be 
discussed later, we believe that the piano class contributes to the 
discovery of musical talent; and, on the part of the individual, 
to his increased personal enjoyment, individual growth, fullness 
of living, employment of leisure time, and an understanding ap- 
preciation of music literature and the performance of others. We 
believe that the study of piano (whether done in class or pri- 


vately) is a necessary and fundamental background for the study 
of other instruments or the voice. 


I 


Standards on the Part of the Piano Class Teacher: 


(1) An insistence upon establishment of good pianistic habits. 

(2) The acquirement of literacy in music, which includes rec- 
ognition of rhythmic patterns, of tonal patterns and tonal quali- 
ties, of elementary form, of styles, and various other special 
techniques. 

(3) Selection of appropriate music to be used by class mem- 
bers. 


II 


Suggestions for Class Organization: 


(1) Classes may be scheduled in or out of school time, and 
should receive the equivalent of at least one full school period 
of time per week. 

(2) Classes may be self-supporting (tuition paid by the stu- 
dent). They may be sponsored by civic-minded individuals or 
groups, or, preferably, be financed by the school system. 


On Various Topics 


[Note: The first two items are from the California-Western 
report; the remainder from Southwestern and Northwest.] 


Frequency Modulation Radio. The announced plans for state- 
wide FM radio educational networks present a stirring chal- 
lenge and a great opportunity to music educators. Music will 
have a place in the proposed networks. The extent and im- 
portance of its place will depend on the planning we do now to 
formulate educational music programs, not only of the type we 
hear on the air today, but in all the facets of music education. 

More radio workshops are needed where teachers, school ad- 
ministrators, broadcasters, and educational directors of radio can 
work together. Radio is the great modern tool of education. 
Many problems facing us need searching cooperative study in 
such workshops. Only through united study by school adminis- 
trators, the various subject-matter specialists, the various radio 
specialists, and the radio industry, can the place which radio 
justly merits in our educational program be realized. 

Music Education as a Vocation. It is urged that the music 
supervisor and teachers recognize the importance of guiding the 
better qualified students toward music education as a vocation. 
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(3) Musical equipment required: 
One well-tuned piano. 
Small blackboard. 
Comfortable seating for each student. 
Some type of portable keyboard for each student. 
It is also desirable that a reproducing instrument be avail- 
able. 

(4) The piano class teaching may be done by the special music 
teacher, by a grade teacher already a part of the regular school 
system who may be peculiarly fitted for this work, or by a local 
musician. We feel that among the desirable qualifications of this 
person teaching ability comes first, and then he must be both a 
musician and a pianist. 

(5) The school system should seek cooperation of local private 
teachers through certain ethical agreements. 


III 
Conduct of the Class Lesson: 


It would be impossible, and also undesirable for any committee 
to seek to regulate the conduct of a piano class lesson. A success- 
ful teacher will always adapt materials and procedures to the age 
and the experience of the group before him. 

However, we suggest that early piano class lessons offer a 
balanced use of the singing voice, rhythmic play, observation of 
piano keyboard and discussion, correlation of eye and ear, fre- 
quent performance on the part of each individual student, and 
constructive activity on the part of all. The lessons should also 
include a creative use of materials already learned. 

We feel that it is not within the province of this report to deal 
in any way with methods, methodology, or specific materials. 


IV 

General Suggestions: 

(1) We feel that the school music supervisor should encourage 
piano class students to participate in talent exchange within their 
own and neighboring school districts, in inter-school piano class 
festivals, and in appearances before civic groups. 

(2) Acceptable class students of both limited and greater ex- 
perience should be used frequently as accompanists for singing 
games, elementary songs, and/or larger school music organi- 
zations. 

(3) We urge school music administrators to organize, develop 
and promote small home and neighborhood ensembles, these in- 
cluding piano groups (two, three or four students), or the piano 
in combination with informal and/or orchestral instruments. 

(4) We recommend that school music instrumental teachers 
promote closer cooperation between loca! private piano teachers 
and school musicians by any means whatsoever, including greater 
social contacts, and by cooperative conferences and concerts. 

(5) We recommend that the Northwest Conference continue a 
piano class committee whose duties shall include the continual 
fostering of greater interest in the study of piano (whether it be 
done privately or in class), and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of desirable standards. 

(6) We recommend that each teacher-training college devote, 
not as a separate piano pedagogy course, but within its regular 
music education course, at least one unit of instruction to piano 
class teaching technique. Since each elementary school teacher is 
expected to be able to play at least simple accompaniments for 
school singing, it is reasonable to expect that this teacher may 
be trained to pass on at least this much instruction to her 
students. 


Maintenance of Instruments. This is important in all instru- 
mental music work, and it is particularly important that care, 
repair, and adjustment of instruments be given careful attention 
in the elementary grades. Teachers and local music dealers can 
cooperate in this matter. 

Developing Leadership. Students who show any capacity for 
leadership should be encouraged in the matter of developing and 
carrying on informal instrumental and vocal music groups outside 
of school hours, and in assisting in the general work, organiza- 
tion, administration, and conducting the school’s formally or- 
ganized instrumental and vocal ensembles. 

Competitions. We recognize the value of competition-festivals 
in keeping up the high level of teaching and performance. In- 
herently the good in the competition- -festivals, in our opinion, far 
outweighs the bad. 

Student Participation in Community Affairs. Attention should 
be called to the importance of participation of music groups in 
community affairs. Part of the student’s immediate experience is 
his contribution to the community. This provides a valuable 
means for training in citizenship. 
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Competitions and Festivals 


Refinements 
And Improvements Are 
Forecast 


HE SUBJECT of school music competition-festivals 

was discussed at all six of the Consultants’ meet- 

ings. As would be expected, there were divergent 
opinions expressed regarding educational merits, policies 
and procedures, and the probable future status of this 
type of activity. However, the reports which were 
adopted were constructive, and seemed to indicate gen- 
eral acceptance of the interschool music meet as an ad- 
junct to the music education program, especially on a 
state-wide or local area basis. 

As to the future of the interstate competition-festivals 
sponsored by the National School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations, no very definite conclusions as to 
trends or forecasts resulted from the discussions. The 
recommendations adopted by the Southwestern Con- 
sultants’ Council seem to represent fairly general opinion : 

It is recommended that the National (Regional) Competition- 
Festivals be suspended for the duration, and that local, state or 
district competition-festivals be sponsored insofar as practical. 

During the war, when it is inadvisable to attempt to move 
large groups considerable distances, attention should be centered 
on events for instrumental and vocal soloists and ensembles, and 
that band, orchestra, and chorus events be confined to local areas. 

There was also considerable discussion of the advisa- 
bility of revision of the present NSBOVA Regional set- 
up from the standpoint of geography and administration. 
The Northwest Consultants’ Council recommended that 
a committee be appointed, representing NSBOVA Re- 
gion One Board of Control and the Executive Board of 
the Northwest Conference, with the purpose of deter- 
mining whether it would be advisable at this time to take 
steps leading to the simplification of the organization 
structure. The recommendation included a proposal that 
the National Board of Control of NSBOVA and the 
MENC Board of Directors be requested to have the mat- 
ter considered in other areas of NSBOVA. 


It was brought out that when the regional organization 
plan was first devised, there were only a few state affili- 
ates of the MENC. It was therefore necessary to set up 
an arrangement whereby independent state organizations 
and institutions sponsoring competition activities could 
have a direct relationship to the National School Band, 
Orchestra, and Vocal Associations. Now that the ma- 
jority of the states are affiliated with MENC, the organi- 
zation machinery is somewhat cumbersome, and there is 
some overlapping and duplication in matters pertaining 
to administration and operation of the competition pro- 
gram and other activities. 

This subject and related matters were discussed at all 
six of the Consultants’ Councils. The Southern, North 
Central and the Southwestern Councils included in 
their recommendations the suggestion that a study be 
made of the present regional groupings of states, and that 
after the war consideration be given to the revision of the 
geographical divisions of NSBOVA. The suggestion 
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was also made that consideration be given to the contrac- 
tion of the contest areas within the regions and within 
certain states, to reduce mass travel over long distances. 
Another suggestion made was that for the purpose of 
administration the total number of regions could be re- 
duced and the geographical boundaries could be made 
identical with the boundaries of the Conference Divi- 
sions. Under the Bylaws of the NSBOVA, such adjust- 
ment is possible, as it was the original intention that the 
regions would be set up primarily for administrative pur- 
poses and in accordance with obvious needs. It was 
understood that national (interstate) competition-festi- 
vals would be placed in whatever locations are deemed 
desirable, regardless of the boundary divisions allotted to 
the various Regional Boards of Control. 

There was considerable discussion of matters pertain- 
ing to adjudication, the selection of music lists, the con- 
tinuation of the National Manual, organization and man- 
agement of competitions, and other items pertaining to 
the administrative and educational aspects of the com- 
petitions. 

The Southwestern Conference recommended that ar- 
rangements be made whereby students would be required 
to listen to as many other participating groups and play- 
ers and singers as possible when not performing them- 
selves. 

Several of the Councils recommended that school 
music activities, such as exchange concerts and pro- 
grams, be encouraged wherever practical from the stand- 
point of travel. 

The North Central Consultants’ Council, which in- 
cluded representatives of Regions Two, Three, and Nine, 
made the following report as a summary of the discussion 
in which some twenty-five consultants participated : 


(1) The approach to the question of the ruling by the North 
Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges concern- 
ing interstate contests and festivals is a problem for the indi- 
vidual states to handle. 

(2) Future Region activities should begin with solo and en- 
semble festivals, rather than with large group events. 

(3) Recommended that there be lists of music in the next 
Manual under three classifications: (a) Competitive, (b) festi- 
val—for massed groups including chorus and band or orchestra 
material, (c) program material. 

(4) There is a problem relative to school music directors not 
keeping principals and superintendents informed concerning the 
participation of the music department in competition-festivals ac- 
tivities. It is urged that music teachers be more mindful of the 
ethical responsibilities involved. 

(5) It would be advisable to make a study of rearrangements 
of regional boundaries, particularly in sparsely settled areas, and 
also to look into the organization structure in relationship to the 
MENC and state units. 

(6) The clinic libraries maintained by the several regions, 
with the cooperation of the publishers, may be used only for offi- 
cial clinic purposes held under the jurisdiction of the Region or 
the participating states. 

(7) It is recommended (a) that the Committee on Profes- 
sional and Trade Relations make a study of the possibility of 
broadening the use of regional libraries; (b) that string orchestra 
music be added to the regional libraries. 


Southern Consultants reported a number of variations 
of the competition-adjudication procedure. The follow- 
ing description of a plan whereby the students stay at 
home and the adjudicators do the traveling will be rec- 
ognized by students and teachers of other states where 
similar substitutes for competitions have been inaugu- 
rated: 
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The Florida Bandmasters Association is using the “Band-in- 
spection” plan to replace competition-festivals for the duration. 
Under this plan the judges or inspectors visit the bands instead 
of the bands gathering before the judges at a festival center. 
The program is available to any band in the state, the require- 
ments being that each group be a member of the state association 
and that the school pay the prescribed inspection fee. (The in- 
spector receives $25 per band for inspection and pays his own 
expenses.) This plan might be used in connection with a public 
concert, with provision for critical comments also on solos and 
ensembles. The bands adhere to all state and national rules for 
adjudication as set up in the School Music Competition-Festivals 
Manual published by the National School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations. Inspectors are selected by vote of the mem- 
bership of the state association. 


The following recommendations and comments are 
from the Eastern Consultants’ report: 


(1) The members of this committee are divided in their per- 
sonal opinions in regard to music contests and festival events. 
We believe that this is typical of the feeling among music edu- 
cators throughout the country. 

(2) We agree that the Competition-Festivals program may 
serve as an important part of the activity of the music depart- 
ment, but it should never become the major factor or the sole 
aim of the music education program. It should be sponsored in 
its proper relationship with other departments of the school so 
that the entire school program may remain in focus. 

(3) It is our belief that teachers and administrators should 
be informed of the social benefits accruing from the contacts 
which boys and girls have as a result of the Competition- 
Festivals programs. And, furthermore, it should be pointed out 
that such benefits carry over into the adult life of the community. 

(4) It is recommended that the Competition-Festivals be set 
up in the various areas of the country so that as a part of the 
postwar music program those who care to do so may participate 
in these events. It should be arranged so that any who care to 


may enter festival events receiving comments and suggestions on 
their performance, while those who desire to compete may re- 
ceive ratings. 

(5) The committee recommends that the rating plan of ad- 
judication should be used instead of the ranking plan. This is in 
keeping with modern pedagogical practices. 

(6) We recommend multiple required numbers as outlined in 
the New York State Plan of Classification. The highlights of 
this plan are as follows: (a) Music covering six levels of diffi- 
culty has been listed. (b) Directors select music which in their 
opinion can be mastered by their organizations. (c) Six numbers 
are prepared for the annual audition. (d) The adjudicator selects 
one of these numbers, the conductor another one. (e) The audi- 
tion continues on either a festival or competition basis. (Note: 
A complete report of the Classification Plan may be obtained 
from the NYSSMA office, 100 S. 4th Avenue, Ilion, New York.) 


(7) The committee recommends interscholastic concerts in 
which students from neighboring communities and small areas 
may unite for music programs. In the postwar program we sug- 
gest the exchange of concerts with our sister nation Canada, and 
that as soon as conveniently possible, festivals of a continental 
and world nature be sponsored. 


(8) It is recommended that we report the extensive work 
which music has done in the war program in our various com- 
munities, such as assisting in Red Cross drives, honor roll dedica- 
tions, memorial services, bond rallies, and other activities of a 
similar nature. Through the efforts of the Music War Council 
of America such contributions have been recognized by national 
music citations. The opportunity to secure these awards, when 
earned, should be called to the attention of. all members of the 
MENC so that many more schools and communities may receive 
the War Council’s citations. (Note: Information will be sup- 
plied by MENC, or may be obtained by writing the Music War 
Council of America, 20 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois.) 


(9) We further recommend that alumni and adult music 
groups be sponsored as a part of the postwar music program in 
our many schools. 


Pro yfesstional and Organizational — 


HE COVER PAGE of a recent issue of the Music 

EpucaAToRS JOURNAL showed a map of the United 

States which indicated that there are still a few 
states that do not have music education associations af- 
filiated with the Music Educators National Conference. 
This means a lack of the complete unity and strength 
we should have in the field of music education.. The 
committee recommends that all effort be made to bring 
about affiliation of the remaining states at the earliest 
possible moment so that we can be enlisted one hundred 
per cent in the national fold and can present a united 
front in our relations with the field of general education. 

The organization plan of the Conference through the 
medium of state units and the smaller units within the 
states has the effect of localizing the power and prestige 
and resources of the National Conference, and at the 
same time nationalizing the scope, influence, and relation- 
ships of the state or local groups and individuals. 

The promotional program carried on by the MENC 
is considerably broadened and strengthened by the de- 
velopment of the state associations and the extension of 
intra-state and inter-state cooperative effort. Many new 
national leaders are being recognized as the result of the 
meshing and increasingly effective operation of state, 
division, and national organization machinery. These 
benefits are obviously being shared to some extent by 
all members of our profession, whether or not they are 
members of the Conference, or whether or not they are 
in affiliated states. We have only to look at the record 
to observe, however, that the benefits are not available 





[Excerpted from the Eastern Consultants’ Council Report.] 
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in the unaffiliated states in the degree that full affiliation 
makes possible. 

Where there is no affiliated state unit, activities with- 
in the state may be carried on quite successfully but 
sometimes not with fullest effectiveness. Where there is 
no single recognized state-wide music education organi- 
zation which provides the medium for focusing all local, 
district, state, and national aspects of the music educa- 
tion program in the state, there is certain to be some 
confusion, and often much lost motion and duplication 
of effort. The national program which is being carried 
on continuously gives and receives best results in the 
state where there is a strong affiliated Conference unit. 

Perhaps the greatest significance in the operation of 
the affiliation plan is the opportunity afforded for na- 
tional representation of the music educators of the state 
through the medium of the Division Conference Execu- 
tive Boards and the National Board. An affiliated state 
automatically elects its own representative on the MENC 
Division Executive Board when it elects the president of 
the state association. More and more the trend is to- 
ward placing responsibility and authority in National 
Conference affairs upon the states themselves, but those 
states which do not have affiliated associations whose 
presidents thus serve on the MENC Division Board are 
deprived of the privilege of this participation. 

Not only should we bend every effort toward the com- 
pletion of one hundred per cent state affiliation, but we 
should look to it to see that every state organization 
is operating to its full capacity in connection with the 
music education program of the state and of the national 
organization. At the present time some of the state 


CONTINUED ON PAGE SEVENTY-SIX 
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HARMS 
STRING AMERICANA 


The importance of small ensemble combinations is greater now than it has ever been 
before because of the difficulty in getting together a sufficient number of players 
to form a full orchestra or band. Schools are finding arrangements such as those 
in the String Americana Series of incomparable value, since really good music for 
small playing groups is extremely desirable but hard to find. 


In these compilations of favorite American melodies through the medium of varied 
ensembles for stringed instruments, we have been guided by a long and thoughtful 
experience in the field of educational music, not alone in the unusual selection of 
the music content, but in the carefully wrought structure to be found in the arrange- 
ments themselves. They are designed to serve the double purpose of sustaining 
the interest of stringed groups and of developing individual technique through 


group performance. 


FNSTRUMENTATION 


VIOLIN ‘‘A’”’ (First Part) 
For use with Two Violins, Three Vio- 
lins, Four Violins, Violin and Cello, 
String Quartet and String Quintet. 


VIOLIN “‘B’’ (Second Part) 


For use with Three Violins, Four Vio- 
lins, String Quartet and String Quintet. 


VIOLIN ‘‘C’’ (Third Part) 
For use with Three Violins, or Substi- 
tute Part for Viola in String Quartet 
ond String Quintet. 





VIOLIN “D’” (Fourth Part) 


For use with Four Violins Only. 


VIOLIN “‘E’’ (Second Part) 


For use with Two Violins Only. 


VIOLA (Third Part) 


For use with Two Violins and Viola, 
String Quartet and String Quintet. 
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CELLO ‘‘A’’ (Second Part) 


For use with Violin and Cello Only. 


CELLO ‘‘B’’ (Fourth Part) 


For use with String Quartet and String 
Quintet Only. 


STRING BASS (Fifth or 
Ad libitum Bass Part) 


For use with any combination but de- 
signed for String Quintet. 


Prices — Ensemble Parts 65¢ Each — Piano Accompaniment 90¢ 


SUPERB SCORING FOR 
: 


meee eee an 


CONTENTS 


BOOK I BOOK II 


BEGIN THE BEGUINE 
WHEN DAY IS DONE 
I'LL SEE YOU AGAIN 
JALOUSIE 

TEA FOR TWO 

THE MAN I LOVE 
MEMORY LANE 


ZIGEUNER 

NIGHT AND DAY 

INDIAN LOVE CALL 

PLAY GYPSIES DANCE GYPSIES 
LOVER COME BACK TO ME 

SOFTLY AS IN A MORNING SUNRISE 
LOVE NEST 


Arranged by Henry Sopkin 
Revised and Edited by F. Campbell-Watson 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


Rockefeller Center « New York 
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SMALL [ENSEMBLES 


HARMS AND REMICK 
MUSICAL AMERICANA 


The value of these combinations lies in the fact that only four players are needed 
to produce a full, well-rounded tonal effect, and yet additional instrumentalists can 
be included if they are available. This possible utilization makes the Musical Ameri- 
cana Series ideal for use in schools, where the number of performers is now so limited. 


In the series of quartet combinations for wind instruments (both woodwind and brass) 
we have placed the emphasis on instrumental ensembles that are easy to play and 
have program appeal. An extraordinary feat of instrumental adaptation makes 
possible a multiplicity of quartet combinations. By actual count there are 120 different 
combinations. We feel that in these publications we have again provided the 
American way in music through a medium which is at once attractive and sound, 
because of its flexibility and practical advantages. 


INSTRUMENTATION 


First Ensemble Part: 


1st Bb CLARINET or Ist Bb CORNET 


Third Ensemble Part: 
3rd Bb CLARINET, Eb ALTO CLARINET 


Eb HORN, 3rd Bb CORNET, Ist TROMBONE 


(or Baritone) or 1st BASSOON 


Second Ensemble Part: 


2nd Bb CLARINET or 2nd Bb CORNET 


Fourth Ensemble Part: 
4th Bb CLARINET, Bb BASS CLARINET 
2nd TROMBONE (or Baritone), BARITONE 
(Treble) or 2nd BASSOON 





manner that upwards of 121 Quartet Combinations for each series are possible. 


Special Saxophone Quartet 
(Parts may be used with quartets above) 


TLL 


Ist Saxophone (Eb Alto) 2nd Saxophone (Bb Tenor) 
3rd Saxophone (Eb Alto) 4th Saxophone (Eb Baritone) 


Saxophone parts may be added ad lib to a COMPLETE Americana quartet, 
or Americana parts may be added ad lib to the COMPLETE Saxophone 
quartet, but Saxophone and other wind parts are not interchangeable.) 


Prices — Ensemble Parts 65¢ Each — Full Score $1.50 Each — Piano Accompaniment 90¢ 


Each of the instrumental parts indicated in capital letters arranged in such : 


HARMS CONTENTS REMICK 

BOOK I BOOK I 
CC i ee eee ee ee Romberg Ge SE oo he RH debe eesnedecessnenee Donaldson 
SR Be Ge ons ccc mccccseceenesees Friml TT TTT eT eT Te Te Van Alstyne 
WER FER FWP ccc cccccccccccccescesess Youmans PUT ON YOUR OLD GREY BONNET......... Wenrich 
Oe Ps crc crcesecerssccececsreceseses Hirsch MY ISLE OF GOLDEN DREAMS............. Blaufuss 
WITH A SONG IN MY HEART......... Rodgers-Hart GE Se eee eee deceesersecdcsccesesees Roberts 
ek a ee eee eT Tee Romberg SEPTEMBER IN THE RAIN.............-2005:. Warren 
WOURNS USE BE IRs ci cdcersccccsesce os Katcher Ge GF GEES cose heh eS atewwcrcoedbeues Arlen 

BOOK II BOOK II 
PIPE TIPO se ec ercccccesececsceccscss Silvers WORE GEE UP Te Bees occ cctccccccces Warren 
Ge Gs owes ser seccececesvssnee Romberg SONG OF THE MARINES..............00-:. Warren 
TTT TT CTT Te eee TTT Cr Friml YOUR EYES HAVE TOLD ME SO............ Blaufuss 
Se Oe Mv cc cccesssvesoccsoses Romberg AVALON... ccccccccccccccccccccccs Rose-Jolson 
SHOUTED FAEE. cece ccccccccces Romberg PR GREee Go oc cc cccccsecesecoseces Wenrich 
PLAY GYPSIES — DANCE GYPSIES........... Kalman BY THE LIGHT OF THE SILVERY MOON.. Edwards 
SESE A GOTTAGE SHAARR, 2c cccccccccccccce Hanley I'M FOREVER BLOWING BUBBLES......... Kenbrovin 





Arranged by Forrest L. Buchtel 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS HOLDING CORPORATION 


= Rockefeller Center « New York y. 
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Voice Training Classes 


headings, such as folk songs, spirituals, martial songs, songs of 


Purposes 
Principles and 
Procedures 


HE FUNDAMENTAL PURPOSES of voice training 

classes are (1) to present correct use of the singing 

and speaking voice, with a progressive study of 
good song literature and its intelligent interpretation ; 
(2) to lay the groundwork for an appreciative concept of 
the art of singing and of fine repertoire, from the stand- 
point of the listener as well as the performer ; (3) to pro- 
vide further training and individual help for the more 
talented student who may become a professional singer 
and teacher. 

It is recommended that voice teachers be urged not to 
attempt voice class instruction unless they are adequately 
trained in voice work. The following suggestions are 
offered for the benefit of teachers who have such a back- 
ground, but lack experience in class instruction: 


(1) For practical purposes, a group no larger than fifteen to 
twenty is advised. Some can handle larger groups, especially if 
individual work is given in a separate class. 


(2) The teacher should apportion the time between lesson 
topic, vocalises, and songs. An organized progression of lessons 
is preferable, with a third devoted to lesson topic, a third to 
vocalises in unison, and one-third to song material. In more 
advanced work, after students have some foundation, a period can 
be divided half and half or one-third and two-thirds for exercises 
and songs. Most songs should be taught in unison in a medium 
key, or with rotation of keys. The first is preferable except 
where there are several basses or high lyric sopranos. 

This work should be followed by individual participation in the 
student’s own voice range. It is more ideal to divide the class 
into smaller groups for the solo work, and to have a separate 
period devoted to that purpose, but if not feasible, it has to be 
included within the class hour. If in a separate period, four to 
six solo voices can be given individual help in an average fifty- 
minute class hour. 

(3) The teacher should have several voice class method texts 
and add his own plans and w ritten material to serve as a basis for 
lesson progression. This is especially recommended in beginning 
work. He should have many volumes of standard song collections 
available, and have them in both low and high keys. There is a 
wealth of the $1.00 to $2.50 editions in the catalogs of all repre- 
sentative music publishers. 

Furthermore, it is advisable that the teacher have mimeo- 
graphed or ty pewritten lists of repertoire recommended for each 
type of voice, or graded according to difficulty. Some use many 
lists such as ballads, light operetta songs, secular songs, sacred 
songs, classic, romantic, modern, oratorio arias for each voice, 
oratorio duets and ensembles, ‘operatic arias for each voice, 
operatic duets, operatic ensembles including operatic trios, quar- 
tets, quintets, and sextets. 

Guided supervision in choice of song repertoire is to be ad- 
vised rather than slavish dependence upon the teacher’s choice, 
unless the work is based on private lessons where more individual 
supervision can be given. 

(4) Other printed or mimeographed material should be fur- 
nished the student in the more advanced secondary levels. Exer- 
cise sheets, bibliographies of vocal books with references on spe- 
cific topics, lesson progression material, pronunciation hints for 
foreign language diction, choral lists, and names and addresses 
of large music publishing houses, are very helpful and can be 
compiled by those specializing in the teaching field. 

(5) There is no set rule for program building but, when in 
doubt, it is perhaps preferable to use the chronological method— 
classic, romantic, and modern. Many others can be used. How- 
ever, programs generally hang together better if unified by topic 
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faith, excerpts from opera, etc. An indiscriminate use of mixed 
types of music should be avoided if one wishes to achieve good 
program building. 

(6) Most teachers will use discretion in presenting foreign 
diction to students, and should not do so unless equipped to cor- 
rect mistakes in pronunciation and to make the meaning of the 
words clear. On college level many students can translate songs 
if handed a dictionary, and, after they stress and understand the 
nouns and verbs, the interpretation of the foreign songs is lifted 
above the level of meaningless syllable work. A good pedagogue 
will always see that the English diction of his students is metic- 
ulous before he allows them to go into intricate and difficult 
operatic literature. 

(7) All vocal teachers should be able to handle accompani- 
ments of simple and moderate difficulty. For public programs and 
very difficult accompaniments it is advisable to have the services 
of a good student or a professional accompanist. 

(8) The bigger the library the better. Music, scores, librettos, 
magazines, pictorial material—anything that will enrich the musi- 
cal and vocal experience. 

(9) There are some very necessary props in any vocal class- 
room. If possible, each teacher should have, or have access to: 
A good victrola or radio-victrola, plenty of fine records includ- 
ing foreign diction records, a recording machine to show the 
student his progress or glaring faults, bulletin board for musical 
events, mirror, metronome for checking tempo, pictorial material 
or replicas of chest and larynx, dictionaries and reference mate- 
rial, song library, a good piano which is tuned regularly. 

(10) Students should be encouraged to listen to fine public 
programs and radio hours. 

(11) Opportunities should be given periodically for public per- 
formance of students before school and community groups. 


(12) There is no reason why the voice class cannot be in- 
tegrated with some other subjects, but it is advised that the voice 
class must retain its own identity in its concept of units of work 
for class activity, and, for the most part, introduce the integrated 
subjects as related or incidental projects—except in the case of 
foreign languages which are vital, especially in advanced work. 

(13) The work should be offered on a selective or elective 
basis, particularly in the high-school level, and included in re- 
quirements for music majors and minors of college level. 

(14) The course should receive credit commensurate with the 
time and effort involved. 


Other Suggestions 


In view of the fact that many young teachers who are 
called upon for work with singing groups lack experience 
in vocal techniques, the Southern Consultants offered 
these suggestions : 


In order to eliminate the vagueness in instruction now common 
to much vocal teaching, it is essential that vocal teachers and all 
directors of choral ensembles have ability to diagnose quickly and 
accurately the cause of any major fault which may be present, 
and to offer in simple, direct language the means of a remedy. 

This is possible for the average teacher if he learns to think of 
all vocal faults as related to one or more of the three phases of 
the singing act as: 

(1) Management of the breathing. 

(2) Management of the resonating system. 

(3) Management of the articulation system. 


Clinics and workshops can be held under expert direction so 
that all teachers may become familiar with these basic factors. 

There are generally accepted standards of good performance 
with which the inexperienced teacher should become acquainted 
as soon as possible. This may be approximated through listen- 
ing to recordings of great artists and ensembles, hearing the best 
radio programs, concert attendance, participation in the music 
festivals and clinics of the region. 

Music is a language which is expressed in a printed page by a 
system of signs and symbols. All singers should keep before 
them the objective of being able to “sight read” the music page. 
Reading music as they would the mother tongue is an achieve- 
ment that students will carry over into adult life, and afford much 
satisfying musical experience. 
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AMERICAN INDIAN 
Music 


In Choral and Instrumental Arrangements for School Uses 


ads, 


The Publications Listed on This Page are Founded on American Indian 
Tribal Melodies, and are Offered Here in Adaptations to Concert Uses 
by Distinguished American Musicians. In Planning Your Next Pro- 
gram, be Sure to Include a Group of These Numbers. 





THURLOW LIEURANCE, Mus. Doc. 
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Unison Chorus Chorus Collections 
The Great Peace Jubilee (10982).......... Troyer $0.15 Indian Love Songs. S.S.A............. Lieurance $0.75 
a et rere Lieurance -75 


Singing Children of the Sun. Unison...Lieurance 35 


Two-Part Treble Voices, S.A. 


By the Waters of Minnetonka (20207). ..Lieurance 12 
Instrumental Arrangements 





My Silver Throated Swan (10938)...... Lieurance .08 
By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
af Accordion Solo (26766)......... Lieurance-Deiro 50 
Three-Part Treble Voices, S.S.A. By Ge Wins of Maine 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (20016). ..Lieurance 12 Harp Solo (27276)........ Lieurance-Macquarrie -60 
Love Song. From the Red Willow Pueblos By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
SE hc wdkneasiceadee enh emewenen Lieurance .08 Violin and Piano (15218)............ Lieurance -75 
Pakoble (The Rose) Cheyenne Melody By the Waters of Minnetonka. 
EEE. cok vct dence staansnentenans Lieurance .08 Violoncello and Piano (16048). Lieurance-Hanson -60 
Pa-pup-ooh (Deer Flower) Tewan Pueblo Sioux Indian Fantasie. 
DEY Sckwsuad anonueeceiesadwenend Lieurance 08 Violin or Flute and Piano (17694)..... Lieurance -60 
Rue. Pueblo Love Song (15606)....... Lieurance .08 
Stars Lead Us Ever On 
(Sioux Tribal Carol) (D15130)....... Gaul-Bailey 15 


Wi-um. Tewan Pueblo Lullaby (20525). Lieurance 10 
A Novelty for Concert Orchestra 


Four-Part Treble Voices, S.S.A.A. 
THURLOW LIEURANCE’S 


Indian Mountain Song (D11987)......... Cadman 15 
Love Song. From the Red Willow Pueblos Successful Indian Song 
CEE kbetwnkdedde beh nee hewn ee ace Lieurance .08 
Wi-um. Tewan Pueblo Lullaby (10937).Lieurance 10 BY TH E WATER S 


OF MINNETONKA 


In a Vibrant, Rhythmic Transcription 


Four-Part Male Voices, T.T.B.B. 
By the Waters of Minnetonka (20059). ..Lieurance 12 


By Arthur Lange 
Four-Part Mixed Voices, S.A.T.B. 
By the Water of Minnetonka (15565)... . Lieurance 12 Is Available for: 
Incantation upon a Sleeping Infant (20436). Troyer 08 
Invocation to the Sun God (20435)......... Troyer 10 Small Orchestra ................. $1.50 
Love Song. From the Red Willow Pueblos Full Orchestra ................:. 2.50 
CE b.s00-604s6hsedsiebanewrkunwwns Lieurance 08 
Rue. Pueblo Love Song (S.S.A.T.B.) DO Fee vedesccensseseaen pune 50 
Ee ee oe aees Lieurance 10 en i se 
Stars Lead Us Ever On (Sioux Tribal Carol) 
EE titdidtcceecaewhecbianiae mae eae Gaul 15 
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ocational 


spects 0 if Music Education 


Should Vocational 
Training Be Stressed in the 
Music Program ? 


N THE activities of the Music Educators National 


Conference there has been relatively little study of 


vocational music except as concerns the training of 
music educators. It is true of course that all efforts in 
music education, beginning with the child’s first day in 
kindergarten, provide basic experience for any eventual 
specialized professional training in music. However, in 
this report we are considering the strictly vocational as- 
pects of music courses that are offered or may be offered 
in high schools and colleges. 

Generally speaking, most professional musicians have 
done most of their intermediate and advanced study in 
conservatories and private studios under the instruction 
of people who have not been, for the most part, “music 
educators” in the sense of the term as it is generally used 
in the Conference. 

The principal questions here are: What may be done 
in high school and college courses to train talented stu- 
dents to make a daily living in music? Are music edu- 
cators generally prepared to offer vocational courses? 
Are their instructional programs geared to this type of 
teaching? Do their schools have the resources in per- 
sonnel and equipment necessary for successful vocational 
training ? 

Teachers of commercial subjects provide pupils in their 
classes with the kind of instruction that will fit them to 
earn their living as bookkeepers, machine operators, 
cashiers, stenographers, etc. The intelligent teacher of 
commercial subjects usually knows the requirements of 
the offices and stores in the community in which he 
teaches, and he prepares his students to take jobs in 
them. The same holds true in the case of other voca- 
tional trainees such as automobile mechanics, metal work- 
ers, electricians, and beauty shop operators. 

If music education is to concern itself seriously with 
fitting young people to make their daily living through 
music, then it must examine carefully the commercial 
market to which they will offer their services. This is a 
huge market and it is constantly growing. It is a market 
which cannot be dominated by music education. It is 
too big and strong for that. Therefore, the attitude of 
the music educator in his training of students for this 
market must be one of most practical viewpoints. 

This committee holds that it is self-evident that com- 
petent basic training, vocal or instrumental, must be the 
fundamental basis for the building of a career, no mat- 
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ter where the musician will perform or what kind of 
music he will play or sing, and that it need not consider 
standards of quality in vocational preparation. There are 
other aspects of vocational music which have greater 
need for clarification and statement of policy. 

Today’s professional musician must be more versatile 
than was his predecessor. Only a relatively small pro- 
portion of instrumentalists and singers are in positions 
which require only one type of performance. Those rela- 
tively few musicians who are members of one of the great 
orchestras or string quartets may not be called upon to 
play music outside the standard and classical repertory, 
but the great majority of musicians are now in the kind 
of work in which they must be ready to play or sing all 
kinds of music—and at a minute’s notice. The music 
of radio, film, and phonograph embraces a great range 
of variety and the musician who is successful in these 
fields cannot have a single-track approach to performance. 

The young professional musician soon finds that the 
building of a successful career demands of him a large 
amount of tolerance and understanding of all kinds of 
music. If anyone doubts this, we recommend that he 
merely study the weekly schedule of performances of the 
vast majority of our top-flight musicians on radio, in film, 
in concert hall, and in recording studio. Let him follow 
a Melchior, an Iturbi, or a Pons for a week and see the 
scope of the music performed. Let him work with mem- 
bers of the NBC Symphony or with groups conducted 
by Gould, Kostelanetz, Barlow, and others, and note the 
great variety in the kind of music that is placed on the 
racks before the players. 

These demands in the commercial field make it im- 
perative that the trainers of young professionals inculcate 
in them a tolerance and understanding that will enable 
them to be competent, all-around musicians who can 
provide artistic performance of all kinds of music—and 
at the same time maintain standards of good taste and 
keep level heads in the evaluation of content of music. 

The high-school dance band and its relation to the 
school music education program is a lively subject on 
which there is much disagreement. But when the sub- 
ject of vocational music is approached, it must be recog- 
nized that in the professional field dance band players 
comprise by far the largest group of instrumental per- 
formers. In any vocational program the training of these 
players must be a major responsibility. The teaching 
of practical, creative theory and arranging is of course 
a natural corollary. 

This committee wishes to emphasize that in none of 
these comments does it intend to convey the idea that low 
standards of taste and competency should be established 
or permitted. The requirements of performance skills 
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NOBLE CAIN'S 
INTERMEDIATE 
HIGH SCHOOL 
CHORUS BOOK 


From our extensive catalog, Dr. Cain chose the fifteen 
numbers in this collection as being those best suited to the 
uses of Intermediate High School students. This material, 
arranged for Three-Part Mixed Voices, Four-Part Boys’ 
Voices and Four-Part Mixed Voices, provides delightful 


fare for study and festival purposes. Certain numbers re- 
quired no adaptation to the purpose of the book, but the 
greater portion of them reflect the sure touch of the com- 
piler’s experienced hand. 


Contents: 


GIRLS’ VOICES S.S.A. 


Strickland 


Rachmaninoff 





My Lover is a Fisherman 
Through the Silent Night.............. 





BOYS’ VOICES T.T.B.B. 




















Deep River - Negro Spiritual 
eed GE Bi a ccrcccncccenseceseccsanccnsees Galbraith 
MIXED VOICES S.A.T.B. 

Adoramus Te, Christe Mozart 
All Glory, Laud, and Honor Teschner-Bach 
Ballad of Trees and the Master, A James 
Dove Flies Low on Whitsunday, The Kopolyoff 
Hallelujah, Amen Handel 





Let All Mortal Flesh Keep Silence. French Carol 




















Lullaby of Life Leslie 
O Shepherds, Leave Your Watching. Irish Carol 
Sing Lullaby J 

Swansea Town English 
There Came Three Kings Candlyn 























Educational Materials 
for String Players 


THE CLASS METHOD 
FOR THE VIOLIN 
By ALBERT G. MITCHELL, Mus. Doc. 


A system founded on the most successful plans for class 
instruction used in European and American public schools. 
That the violin may be taught successfully to classes has 
been abundantly proven these many years. Now, with 
the aid of pictures, diagrams, text, and easily memorized 
exercises, the subject is presented here in a most stimulat- 
ing manner. The Teacher’s Manual contains piano accom- 
paniments. 





Book One $1.00 Supplement ..............ccccccccsees $ .35 
Teacher’s Manual............... 2, ae 1.00 
Teacher’s Manua................ $1.75 





THE MORRISON 
STRING-CLASS SYSTEM 


For the Combined Teaching of 
Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, and Bass 


By DON MORRISON 


Here is excellent training material for string groups in 
public schools, prepared by the author with the able as- 
sistance of Karl W. Gehrkens and Arthur L. Williams. It 
is designed for the uses of Violin, Viola, ‘Cello, and Bass 
for ensemble projects employing two, three, or four of the 
parts, as the instructor sees fit. The content has been 
composed and selected with a special view to adaptability 
to the work as well as to the enjoyment of the student. 
The parts for two instruments represented in each book are 
printed one above the other, and there are numerous 


illustrations. 
Complete in Two Volumes 


Vol. One: For Violin and Viola 
Vol. Two: For ‘Cello and Bass_ 


Price, each, 75 cents 





FIRST LESSONS 
ON THE VIOLA 
By ALBERT G. MITCHELL, Mus. Doc. 


This method follows closely the lines of Dr. Mitchell's 
previous works for individual and class instruction. The 
viola is especially well adapted to be taught successfully 
by this compact, ingenious, and labor-saving approach to 
the subject. 

Price, $1.50 





FIRST LESSONS 
ON THE VIOLONCELLO 


By FRANZ C. BORNSCHEIN 


Each exercise centers around a technical point which is 
supplemented by melodic material. This book can be used 
with the individual pupil, for class instruction or as a self- 


instructor. 
Price, $1.25 
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Musical Development through 
Listening 


ELATIVELY FEW CHILDREN will play instruments 
R after they finish school, more will sing, but all will 
listen during school days and throughout their 
lives. Intelligent performance and listening require 
knowledge of what is being done. Every teaching period 
and every program is a potential lesson in music ap- 
preciation. The understanding of the other arts is 
enhanced by correlation with music. 

Reference is made to the excellent report of the 1944 
National Committee on Music History and Apprecia- 
tion. In this report the committee enlarges upon the 
following seven recommendations : 


(1) Make history include the present. 

(2) Make each musical experience a lesson in history and 
appreciation. 

(3) Use radio and records as points of departure. 

(4) Make use of visual aids when possible. 

(5) Do not neglect music with words. 

(6) Do not look down the nose at dance music. 

(7) Make style comparison a measure of discrimination and a 
means of affirming: (a) styles of performance, (b) styles of 
arrangement, (c) styles of composition, (d) styles of given cul- 
tures at given periods. 

Most of the various approaches suggested can be used 


on any level to suit the class or grade. 


Suggestions for Classroom Practice 


Primary GRADES 

Guiding Principles: 

(1) The span of concentration 
minutes. 

(2) Children need something specific for which to listen. 

(3) Children need opportunity for immediate response; that 
is, class participation with rhythmic activity or with work on 
paper. 

(4) Frequent review of previous material is necessary. 

(5) The enthusiastic attitude of the teacher is contagious. 

(6) The children need tools for increased understanding: 
Rhythm, form, melody, harmony, instruments. 

(7) Music can be correlated with an art response, with its 
relation to color, or with 

(8) Language arts as a story-telling medium, e. g., acquaint- 
anceship with the great composers can be developed through tell- 
ing childhood experiences of each and then playing the music. 

(9) Story material should be that which is traditionally asso- 
ciated with the music. If there is no story, do not stress the 
dramatization to the point where it detracts from the music. Do 
not attempt correlation with other fields where it is too hard to 
achieve. 


should not exceed twenty 


INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


(1) This is the place to begin the real study of instruments, to 
recognize their appearance and individual tone color. 

(2) An introduction can be made of abstract or mood music. 

(3) The children can begin to appreciate real story-telling 
music such as “Peter and the Wolf,” “Scheherazade,” and “Peer 
Gynt.” 

(4) The listening should be combined with activities, rhythmic 
and written. 

(5) A combination of the activities suggested for both the 
grades abcve and below them should be tried here. 

(6) Urge attendance at Children’s Symphony Concerts in com- 
munities where these are given from these grades on through 
junior high school. 

(7) Bring ensembles and individual artists to school assemblies. 
Fine high school performers will arouse interest in the possibili- 
ties of continuing music throughout iheir school careers. 
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Juntor Hicu ScHoor 


Here is the time to really stress listening. Because of physical 
changes which affect the voice, often the students become self- 
conscious about singing. Interest in music can be maintained by 
a well-planned listening program. 

(1) This age is especially interested in music which has a 
story, a picture, an object or even an idea with which it can be 
connected. 

(2) Again, listen for some specific thing: Form, instruments, 
mood of the music, possible titles for it, rhythmic design in art 
response. 

(3) Compare arrangements—an original symphony with the 
swing version, e. g., Tschaikowsky Piano Concerto. 

(4) Make a list of the better radio programs, giving title, day, 
time, station. Have this mimeographed and give every student 
a copy to keep by his «adio. 

(5) Take a tally on how many students have listened to vari- 
ous programs. Here is a chance for the teacher to emphasize the 
better programs by arousing interest in certain artists or music 
to be performed. 

(6) Work out programs with other school departments for 
school assemblies, especially speech and drama departments. 
English credit might be given for research. 


HicuH ScHoo, AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 


To redeem such courses from the accusation of being “snaps,” 
it is suggested : 

(1) Play excerpts and discuss intensively with explanations of 
what to listen for, what else to expect, what makes for con- 
tinuity, etc. 

(2) Compare excerpts from contrasting works or from dif- 
ferent interpretations of the same work. 

(3) Students then should listen to the entire works on their 
own time outside of class. 

(4) Students should report back with notes which show that 
some listening was really done intensively and not while studying 
other assignments. 

(5) They should also report on records, radio programs or 
concerts attended. 

(6) These reports should be supplemented by reading from 
texts, scores, journals, newspapers, and biographies. 

Possible names of courses to avoid the use of the term “His- 
tory and Appreciation,” which have been overworked, are: “Men 
in Music,” “Exploring Music,’ “Discovering Music,’ “Music 
Enjoyment.” 


ApuLT CLASSES 


Lectures to increase music enjoyment will attract considerable 
following if they are given in a stimulating and informative style 
and if they involve no work for those attending. Possible sub- 
jects are: Opera; Lives and Styles of Great Composers (a good 
suggestion is to specialize on one composer each year, giving 
eight weekly lectures on Bach, Mozart, Beethoven, etc.) ; Instru- 
ments of the Orchestra; The Development of the Symphony from 
Haydn to Shostakovich; The Evolution of the Dance; Literature 
and Music, etc. It is wise not to stay on any one subject for too 
long a time. The year might be divided into three subjects: 
Fall quarter—Opera; Winter quarter—a composer; spring quar- 
ter—one of the other subjects listed above. 


THE TEACHER 

(1) Listen to as many good radio programs as possible. This 
will increase your own knowledge and understanding. Discuss 
these afterward with the children. 

(2) Attend concerts so that you will receive inspiration that 
will carry over to your pupils. 

(3) Read musical journals, and music pages in newspapers 
and periodicals, ¢. g., Musical America, Musical Courier, Etude, 
Time, Life, New York Times, etc., in order that you may know 
what is going on in the world of music. 

(4) Attend movies related to music so that you can lead chil- 
dren to discriminate between good, bad, and mediocre perform- 
ance and presentation. 

Through all of this you will relate music to present-day living. 
Even a slight participation in each of the above cannot help but 
arouse your own enthusiasm, and every ounce of that vital qual- 
ity is reflected by classroom response. 
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Functional Aspects of Music 


In 


Recreation, Industry 


and Hospitals 


T WAS RECOMMENDED by the Southwestern Consult- 
ants’ Council that the Music Educators National 
Conference encourage and sponsor state recreational 

commissions to provide for planned recreational pro- 
grams; and that each such commission include at least 
one member who is a qualified musician and music or- 
ganizer. It was also recommended that MENC under- 
take a study of the use of music in industry, and that “all 
teachers of public school music be encouraged to work 
closely with their vocational guidance officers to the end 
of better preparing qualified high-school students who 
might wish to pursue a specialized college course leading 
toward a professional career or the supervision of music 
in recreation and in industry.” 

The report further recommended that the MENC take 
appropriate steps to stress the need for differentiation be- 
tween the use of music in hospitals, for recreational and 
similar purposes, and the so-called musical therapy. 
“Further,” stated the report, “it is recommended that 
musical organizations from the public schools be dis- 
couraged in the matter of presenting miscellaneous music 
programs at hospitals under the misnomer of musical 
therapy, and in any case except under qualified super- 
vision. Further, that college and teacher-training insti- 
tutions be discouraged from offering so-called courses 
and curricula in music therapy except under the super- 
vision of competent psychiatrists and medical authorities 

and that definite steps be taken toward the promo- 
tion of a program for licensing the persons who wish to 
teach or practice musical therapy.’’* 

Typical of the reports on the functional aspects of 
music was that of the Eastern Conference. The report 
is given here: 

I. Music 1n INDUSTRY 


The radio, phonograph, and sound picture have greatly in- 
creased our passive use of music in America. Therefore, it is 
natural that much more passive use of music has been made in 
industry, hospitals, and recreation than ever before. During the 
war, in many industries, music has been used as a background 
or accompaniment for work, and it has been found that produc- 
tion has been increased as the result. Since music educators 
know so little about these experiments, we recommend that all 
possible information concerning this use of music be collected, 
evaluated, and made available to MENC members. 

During the war, organized labor has become strengthened and 
more closely united. Group singing at many union meetings is 
used for the purpose of solidifying the workers and building a 
group loyalty. The committee feels that it would not be in- 
appropriate, especially with more mature pupils, to examine the 
booklets of songs which are published by the different groups, 
and help pupils understand that music may at times be misused 





* Testifying to the serious need for authentic data pertaining to 
the therapeutic aspects of music are several letters from specialists 
received by the JourNnaL. One of them says in part: “Everybody 
writes about it, but nobody produces the techniques. We find pur- 
poseful work in this field in only a few hospitals. What we need 
is a thoroughly scientific approach to the problems, and not any 
more enthusiastic sales talk—all of which is very fine but doesn’t 
tell us how to produce results.” 
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to build up class strife and misunderstandings between capital 
and labor. 

A number of industries have encouraged organization of bands, 
orchestras, and choruses among workers for a good many years. 
We feel that as music educators we should take every opportu- 
nity to express our appreciation to industrial leaders for encour- 
aging the use of music in this way because of the fact that this 
provides another means of allowing young people to go on with 
activities which started in the school. 

In surveying the out-of-school use of the radio by high school 
and college young people, we find that it is a rather common 
practice to study to the accompaniment of certain musical pro- 
grams. It may be that the use of background music within the 
school, in libraries, shops, home economics rooms, and even in 
some of the academic classrooms, will stimulate the rate of 
learning of school pupils in the same way that it has increased 
production in certain plants and factories. We recommend ex- 
periments in this connection. ‘ 


II. Music 1n Hospirats 


As yet, little information is available as to how music has been 
used in Army hospitals. We know that the Red Cross has car- 
ried on a recreational program and that there has been some 
attempt to use music as a therapeutic agent in mental cases. 
There is a great desire throughout the country, on the part of 
musicians and musically inclined persons, to bring about an 
increase in the use of music in hospitals in connection with men- 
tal cases. However, in many instances, this desire to be helpful 
is not based on a sound and well-considered factual or scientific 
foundation. It has been pointed out that music can do harm as 
well as good, depending on the manner in which it is used. For 
this reason, it is particularly desirable that courses in the use of 
music in therapy be established in universities and colleges, 
under supervision of qualified specialists. 

The committee recommends that those preparing to teach 
music be encouraged to take such courses, in view of the fact 
that the understanding of how to use music effectively with 
abnormal cases will give the teacher a much fuller understanding 
of how to get the maximum functional use of music with normal 
children. The committee also recommends that all available 
information in regard to music in therapy be assembled, evalu- 
ated, and digested for music educators.* 


III. Music ror RECREATION 


It is suggested that music teachers give serious consideration 
to the inclusion of recreational phases as an integral part of 
their regular teaching rather than allow these activities to be 
separated from the music department, and carried on by a special 
recreational staff or by the physical education department. Music 
participation is a form of play, or an extension of the play in- 
stinct. When we play (particularly when children play) there 
is a feeling shift which leads us to give ourselves to the activity 
with a wholehearted enthusiasm which is a particularly com- 
mendable approach to any type of music activity. However, from 
the recreational standpoint, the outcome must be judged on the 
basis of what happens to the individual in enjoyment and satis- 
faction, rather than on what we have taught him or on the 
authoritative standard of the music used to bring out recrea- 
tional response. If we wish particular games, dances, or music 
recreation to carry over to adult living, they must not be taught 
too early or they will be considered by junior and senior high 
school pupils as “kid stuff.” 


IV. Tue “INFrorRMAL” INSTRUMENTS 


Hundreds of thousands of the simple instruments have been 
used in the Army for recreational purposes. Playing an instru- 
ment gives certain unique values which cannot be derived from 
singing. These values can be had by playing a simple instru- 
ment as well as from the playing of a regular band or orchestral 
instrument. For these reasons, we have probably failed to pay 
enough attention in the schools to the teaching of some simple 
playing skills to everyone, irrespective of the instrument used. 

Hand manipulation in the playing of instruments is proving 
particularly valuable in the treatment of certain types of hand 
and arm wounds, and these values apparently are derived 
whether the patient plays a small pocket-type instrument or one 
of the more complex, conventional band or orchestra instruments. 
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NEW AMERICAN EDITION 


ARBAN’S Conservatory Method for 
Trumpet (Cornet) 


Edited by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN and WALTER M. SMITH 


The Carl Fischer Edition of the Arban Conservatory Method is — 
conzeded to be the best and most complete trumpet method ever 
published and is highly recommended by leading instructors. 


Abridged $1.50 Complete $3.50 


CARL FISCHER EDITION OF THE 


Celebrated KLOSE Method for Clarinet 


Revised and Enlarged by C. L. STAATS a 


The Carl Fischer Edition of the Klose Clarinet Method is the most 
authentic reference work of its kind and the court of ultimate authority. 


Part |, $1.75 Complete in One Volume $3.50 Part Il, $2.00 


“STRINGS FROM THE START” 


by EDWIN JONES, GEORGE DASCH, and MAX J. KRONE 


Class or Private Instruction.Course in Solo and Ensemble Playing 
for Violin, Viola, Violoncello, and Bass 


These modern studies enrich the playing ability of students and sup- 
plement the work of first and second year pupils. They are written 
especially for the enjoyment and progress of beginners. 


Violin A and B [in one book).......... 75 MI Soisscbideiepacisavadebeaishinicbieisiih 75 
SI ali uilblineidehaidiniidatatieniak meatal 75 I Siitiicilieahiccsidsiceibieediindiascepieanaladbiliel 75 
String Class Teaching (Parent-Teacher's Manual Score)................... $3.00 


Students Notebook 0.0... 00.000... i le Pee ti larg Ce ye 


ie Gike tasiare * 119 West 57th Street 


CARL FISCHER, we. 122777 
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Folk Music in 


HE ABUNDANCE Of available folklore and its useful- 

ness in education was recognized in all of the Con- 

sultants’ Councils. Stated the North Central report: 
“Due to the rapid migration of peoples, it is feared that 
much of this material may be lost. Consequently, it must 
be urged that steps be taken to collect and preserve our 
rich supply of folklore. It is suggested that institutions 
of higher learning, in cooperation with historical societies 
and museums, carry on continuous programs whereby a 
vast store of Americana may be discovered and made 
available.” 

The Southern report recommended, in part, that 
“there should be developed among all music educators an 
awareness of the importance of knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of folk music of the United States, and that provision 
should be made for the recognition of folk songs and 
dances in all major Conference programs, and in state 
and local clinics or other meetings.” It was especially 
recommended that whenever feasible, the music teachers 
themselves be given an opportunity to do the folk songs 
and dances. “We regard this as basic in the development 
of understanding and knowledge of our American 
culture. 

“We further recommend closer correlation between the 
physical education and music departments of teacher- 
training institutions for the utilization of folk material 
and the dissemination of folk culture. We believe that 
the Southern Music Educators Conference and all the 
other Divisions of MENC should actively assist in the 
compilation of folk material from their respective areas, 
and that each state in each area should actively cooperate. 
This project is in line with the work started by the Na- 
tional Committee on Folk Music in the United States. 
We further recommend continuation of the printing of 
folk songs in the Music Epucators JOURNAL.” 


“Folk music of the Pacific Southwest Region, according 
to the California-Western report, originated in large 
part beyond our physical boundaries. It is for us to 
discover where this folk music came from and what it 
means. There are at least twenty-five national groups in 


the Schools 


San Francisco who celebrate their own national holidays 
in song, dance, and religious devotion. These are repre- 
sentative of the many peoples who have contributed to 
our wealth of folk song. Some came to our region as 
home: builders and sang of soil and God. Others came 
to plunder and sang of gold. Railroad builders sang of 
steel, locomotives, and wrecks. Cowboys told tall tales 
about such characters as Pecos Bill who rode a hurricane 
that dug out the Grand Canyon and finally threw Bill 
into Death Valley. Such is our past ——a symphony of 
earth and men. 

“The machine age has swept common, ordinary music 
makers off their feet. We as a public have sought out- 
side music and have cared less for the culture in our 
midst. The late depression brought a resurgence of local 
culture by way of federal patronage. It also brought 
forth such creative songs as “You Can’t Cross the Cali- 
fornia Line Without that Do-Re-Mi.” 

The schools must render service by using local re- 
sources, such as community music groups, in school 
programs and festivals. They must also dig into the 
rich history of their surroundings and bring to life those 
gems of folk music now slumbering. As a conference of 
music educators we should encourage this research and 
disseminate its findings among our communities. This 
exchange will do much to build good will and mutual 
understanding. 

The following recommendations were included in the 
Southern report on Folk Music in the United States: 


Each school may instigate a survey of folk culture in and 
around the community. Children can sing the folk tunes they 
have heard at home, and the tunes and words can be written 
down by the teachers. Numerous projects will suggest them- 
selves in this connection. 

There should be increased use of folk literature in program 
building. Music publishers are making available fine arrange- 
ments for vocal and instrumental groups. 

There should be increased use of folk songs as rote material 
in elementary grades, and an accentuated program of folk danc- 
ing, both on elementary and high school levels. 

There should be development of interest in folk singing and 
dancing throughout the community. Various civic and profes- 
sional clubs could plan folk parties at least once a year. 

School and community libraries should be encouraged to add 
books and records of folk music to their collections. 


Latin-American Music 


program music dealing with Latin America is ob- 
vious, since, through a study of the music of a 
people, we acquaint ourselves with an essential phase of 
that people’s culture, and are able also to sense and un- 
derstand national characteristics of mind and spirit. 
There is a trend toward increased use of Latin Ameri- 
can music in our schools, as is evidenced by the increased 
amount of material available. However, interest is not 
as widespread as it should be. There are several reasons 
for this: We have been accustomed to the ballroom 
forms of Latin American countries and are not suffi- 
ciently acquainted with their folk and art music; there 
has been a European focus in both North and South 


ie IMPORTANCE of including in our instructional 
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America ; insufficient Latin American material has been 
available. 

We are grateful to the publishers for much new mate- 
rial, but wish to encourage further research for music 
which is true of the country represented and published 
with authentic translations. Many more simple folk and 
composed songs for elementary children are needed with 
both English and native texts. 

It is also recommended that, as soon as feasible, au- 
thentic recordings be made of folk songs, music for folk 
dancing, singing games, and the songs which the children 
of our neighbor countries sing. 

Source of materials and information are needed on 
such items as the following, which should depict the 
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Why should this non-partisan weekly NBC series—presenting 
the State Department, congressional leaders of both major parties and 
public spokesmen—be required listening for every citizen? 


EDWARD R. STETTINIUS, JR., Secretary of State, answers: 


“It is to put before the people of 
the United States the facts about 
the proposed world organization 
that the Department of State has 
undertaken this series of broad- 
casts. I like to think that our 
people will study these proposals 
which -are so significant to the 
destiny of all mankind. 

“It is my belief, and the belief of my col- 
leagues in the Department, that our duty in this 
regard is to put the facts before the country and 
let the facts speak for themselves. This is the 
democratic method. It is the only method that 
will be acceptable to our people.” 








NILES TRAMMELL, President of NBC, answers: 


“The prime concern of every 
American citizen today must in- 
evitably be America’s foreign re- 
lations. 

**Winning of the war comes first. 
But as vital as winning it is the 
necessity for finding means of keep- 
ing it won. 

“The search for these means is, in a democ- 
racy, the responsibility of the citizens, who must 
provide enlightened support for their leaders. 

“It is for the purpose of contributing to the 
enlightenment of all our people in this vital field 
that the National Broadcasting Company 
launches this series, ‘OUR FoREIGN Po.icy’.” 


ON THE NBC NETWORK SATURDAYS, 7:00-7:30 P.M. (EWT) 
See local program listings for time and day on your NBC Station 


An NBC University-of-the-Air feature series presented by the independent radio 
stations affiliated with the NBC network and the National Broadcasting Company 


National Broadcasting Company 


America’s No. 1 Network 


1945—RADIO'S 25th ANNIVERSARY—PLEDGED TO VICTORY! 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-five 
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characteristics of each country in the material selected 
for that country: (a) native instruments, methods of 
playing them, and means of making them, (b) directions 
for folk dances and singing games, (c) folk music and 
typical rhythms, (d) urban popular music, art music, 
and musical institutions. 

Another need is for books with pictures, music, and 
stories in the child’s vocabulary, and authentic pictures 
for dramatic play such as ceremonials, festivals, cos- 
tumes, etc. 

We highly commend radio programs of Latin Ameri- 
can music such as those presented by CBS, NBC, Stand- 
ard School Broadcast, and other such educational pro- 
grams. More of these should be available in school hours 
and contain authentic Latin American music, as well as 
informative material suggested in the paragraphs above. 

We also commend the excellent work of the Music 
Division of the Pan American Union. Information and 
bulletins published by the Pan American Union should 
be made available to teachers-at-large and included in all 
school libraries. 

Workshops should be developed throughout systems, 
in summer schools and institutes, and association meet- 
ings and clinics. Teams may be sent to various scliools 
and communities to provide workshops for teachers in 
better use of materials. Teams may be sent to present 


Popular Music 


EWSPAPER REPORTERS invariably ask pointed ques- 
tions having to do with the attitude of the MENC 
regarding popular music, dance music, swing, etc. 

At the North Central meeting, it seemed advisable to 
prepare a statement which could be adopted as the of- 
ficial expression of the Consultants’ group. A committee 
was appointed and instructed accordingly, and the fol- 
lowing statement; after being approved by the entire 
assembly, was released to the press: 

“A balanced music program includes many types of 
music. Undoubtedly a large portion of an over-all reper- 
toire will be taken from the serious music of the masters. 
Another portion will probably be composed of folk tunes. 
The modern idiom (the term is used here to connote the 
use of contemporary characteristic melodic, rhythmic, and 
harmonic patterns) has its place in such a program 
whether the idiom is used in the compositions of serious 
composers, in the arrangements of folk melodies, or in 
the arrangements of “popular” melodies. (“Popular” is 
used here in the vernacular to indicate the dance melodies 
of any given period. ) 

“A seriously interested, well-prepared director or 
teacher of music will be able to select a balanced music 
program which is suitable to all occasions, just as a 
healthy person is able to select a balanced diet.” 

While this somewhat conservative statement probably 
epitomizes the general results of the discussion of popu- 
lar music at the six meetings, the Eastern Consultants 
went more into detail as to aspects and factors in the 
adoption of the following report, prepared by the special 
committee assigned to the topic: 


Since the topic “Popular Music” appeared on the agenda as 
one of the problems for discussion, the committee felt that it did 
not refer to that music which had stood the test of time and was 
popular in the sense that it was beloved and approved by the 
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programs of Latin American music in all its phases 
(finished performance). 
Possibilities in the use of this music should be brought 


to the attention of curriculum revision committees. Each 
system can organize a committee on Inter-American Ed- 
ucation to act as a clearing house for materials, music, 
recordings, radio programs, news releases, etc., for that 
system. We urge that school systems should utilize their 
community cultural resources through festivals and pro- 
grams, and include music representative of the best in 
Latin American music. 

Teacher-training institutions should be cognizant of 
the possibilities of this music program in unit develop- 
ment and enrichment, and in the use of materials in this 
field. Organizations of private music teachers should be 
made aware of this program, and such materials used in 
their instruction at their discretion. 

All MENC agencies should support the movement 
which looks toward the compilation of a Western 
Hemisphere songbook that will contain representative 
song material from all twenty Latin American republics, 
the United States, and Canada, suitable for use in the 
schools of all western nations, with texts in English, 
Spanish, and Portuguese, and in the case of Haiti, in 
French. 





{From the Report of California-Western Curriculum Committee.] 


people, but rather to that music of current origin whose artistic 
worth has yet to be determined. Into this latter category fall 
vocal and instrumental compositions described as “swing,” “jazz,” 
“jive,” “boogie-woogie” or “popular song hits.” The problem as 
we interpreted it was to determine the feasibility of including 
music of this nature in our educational program. 


Our deliberations resulted in these conclusions: 


(1) Educators cannot afford to ignore this type of music 
because it plays such a vital part in the lives of our children. 


(2) If we continue our unsympathetic or prejudicial attitude 
toward music of such wide appeal, we shall be indulging in a 
form of snobbery and ceding our powers of influence to “out- 
siders” whose lower standards may well ruin the splendid work 
carried on in our schools. 


(3) There are some features of the popular music of the day 
that can be introduced into the classroom, and are of educational 
value. Form, style, and instrumentation are some of the topics 
which lend themselves to serious discussion. 

(4) Haphazard choice of numbers is dangerous. 
must be planned to preserve the dignity of the lesson. 

(5S) Perhaps the greatest evil of popular music lies in the 
text, which is too often salacious and cheap. Teachers should 
use utmost discretion in choosing music that will be appropriate 
to the situation. 

(6) There is a critical need for wholesome guidance in sing- 
ing. Children unconsciously imitate the faulty vocal habits of 
screen and radio “personalities.” 

(7) There is a place for pure enjoyment in education. It is 
wrong, however, to allow mere recreation to supplant serious 
study and to use popular songs to the exclusion of music of 
proven value. 

(8) Although popular music enjoys a major role in the lives 
of our young people, it is our duty to present to them the truer 

“over-all” picture of music as an art in which the music of 
today plays a small though important part. 

(9) We must break down the misconception that popular 
music is easy. To perform it well requires the same application 
and serious effort that is demanded in the playing and singing 
of classical numbers. 


We, therefore, recommend that popular music be used to 
preserve our influence on cultural trends, and to arouse in our 
students a discriminating attitude toward the good and bad in 
music, that they may themselves reject the cheap and tawdry 
influences of “tin-pan alley.” 


All work 
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OFFICIAL U.S. COAST GUARD PHOTO 


While the nation’s armed forces are defeating the enemy on battle- 
fronts throughout the world, we here at home have our own jobs 
to do! Morale plays an important part in winning any war...and 
you school musicians are needed to provide the music which 
helps keep the homefront cheerful, encouraged, and strengthened. 
You've done a grand job in your school band and orchestra, and 
your support of the war effort is commendable. Keep up the good 
work...your community needs your services. 


Conn is still manufacturing precision war instruments for the Army and 
Navy and will continue until the job is done. Then, new Conn band 
instruments will be produced for you which will reflect in improved tone 
quality, accurate intonation, and fast, positive key and valve action, the 
lessons we have learned in greater precision and skill while building ‘‘war 
instruments.’’ When you buy a new band instrument, be sure you get the 
tremendous advantages a genuine CONN will provide. _ 


C. G. CONN LTD., DEPT. 612 ELKHART, INDIANA 





Four consecutive Army-Navy "E” awards 
have been presented to Conn for excellence 
in wer production, a record unmatched 
by any other manufacturer in the musi- 


cal instrument industry. 
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NNew Horizons 
Overseas 


A Music Educator on 
War Leave 


Looks into the Future 


ISTORY HAS TAUGHT Us that momentous decisions 
H are made during and after periods of war. The 

reconversion — to has brought sweeping 
changes, some of which have been for good, but many of 
which have resulted in new problems and difficulties. 
The changes in our mode of life are inevitable—they 
have been through the ages and they will continue to be 
so long as the human race depends on war for the solu- 
tion of its problems. With this realization we must face 
the fact that all our prewar policies are due for examina- 


peace 


tion and possible overhauling and revision once we have 
accomplished our war aims and find ourselves following 
peaceful pursuits. 

[t should be apparent that the field of music education 
will be affected—a field which in itself represents a mi- 
nute part of the total reconversion problem, but which to 
a great many of us is a matter of prime importance. 
let's not push ourselves back into the ruts of our prewar 
trends until we have an opportunity to weigh our past 
This period of comparative inactivity 
“seventh 


efforts carefully. 
in the field gives us just that chance 
inning’’ in music education, affording us an opportunity 
to rest our minds from the intensity of the game we are 
following, and to turn to our companions and ask 
“What's the score now?” 

| suggest this because I am of the opinion that, prior 
to the war period, we were fast approaching an unseen 
The real meaning of 


a sort of 


“danger line’ in music education. 
music education in its broader sense was being laid aside 
by an increasing number of those who termed themselves 
educators. The aim to provide a musical experience for 
all. children too often was being replaced by glorification 
of the instrumental program, and even the choral pro- 
gram was guilty of excessive indulgence in some com- 
munities. Music education for the majority in many 
cases was rapidly giving way to music performance by 
the minority, with a subsequent adulation of this minority 
and its leader by the rest of the school community. Many 
“educators” found that by devoting all their efforts and 
most of the department budget to the building of one 
organization they could further the fame of their school 
and their own importance in local and national circles. 
The peculiar part of it all is the fact that so many mem- 
bers of the community which supported this so-called 
program of music education failed to see through the 
camouflage—failed to see that often their own children 
were perforce being sadly neglected by the individual 
they were supporting. For understandable reasons, they 
idolized the leader of the renowned organization pro- 
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Viewed from 


LT. DAVID R. ROBERTSON, USNR 


duced in their own school system. The fact that year 
after year his band, orchestra, or chorus captured high 
honors at state and national contests overshadowed the 
fact that the basic program in the community was suffer- 
ing. 

In a way this might be termed an attack upon the 
contest system, for it was chiefly responsible for the 
situation I have described. I have known sincere men 
and women, intelligent musicians with an understanding 
of a real community music project, who have failed to 
keep their positions long enough to prove their theories 
and skills. Why? Because they refused to alter their 
concrete programs of education for the whole school sys- 
tem in favor of a specialized program for a few. In other 
words, they refused to alter their ideals just to build a 
single unit which would win a higher spot in the forth- 
coming district, state, or regional contest. I have known 
other capable musicians who were actually released from 
their contracts simply because their pet organizations 
failed to win “first place” or “first division.” In many 
cases these same individuals have much more to con- 
tribute to their communities and school systems than 
those who always managed to “bring home the bacon.” 

I do not assume that all has gone wrong with the world 
of music education. I will be the first to grant that the 
contest movement itself was one of the greatest single 
factors in bringing music to the attention of a wider 
public. Through it music in the schools began to focus. 
I must also admit that I have judged contests in which I 
have marvelled at the excellence of particular organiza- 
tions. But investigation has proved that in many, many 
cases these particularly excellent combinations proved to 
be the sole product of the music system; that excellence 
for contest procedure was attained through several hours 
of daily drill on contest material only. [Even additional 
night rehearsals have been scheduled by some—all for 
the sake of a precision which would guarantee a winner 
in a contest. I have known former members of such 
ensembles who put aside their instruments in disgust 
when their high school days were completed. Some of 
them had been drilled so relentlessly on the same mate- 
rial that they refused to carry on with music when enter- 
ing college or university. Some have actually said that 
they had acquired a dislike for music. A typical state- 
ment received from one boy was simply, “No thanks! 
I had all of that stuff I wanted in high school.” 

Music education for our children is too important to 
be pushed aside by ballyhoo. To many educators, and 
to many communities, public school music has become a 
side show complete with all the glamor and glitter of the 
carnival. Many seem to accept this display as the ulti- 
mate goal of music instruction in the school system. 
Under the guise of music educators many of us have been 
guilty of provoking such acceptance by the community, 
content to bask in the light of our laurels as contest 
winners. 

We set out years ago to convince the taxpayers of the 
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country that instruction in music deserved equal recogni- 
tion with other branches of learning. We were (and 
still are) convinced that training in music is as im- 
portant as that in English, languages, mathematics, and 
various other standard courses in the curriculum. It 
was an uphill fight to raise the standards of music teach- 
ing to that goal, chiefly because there was a shortage of 
capable instructors and because the project had to be 
proved to both school authorities and citizens. Over a 
period of years, largely through the efforts of several 
hundred pioneers and such organizations as the Music 
Educators National Conference, the field of music educa- 
tion began to assume greater importance. Now that the 
supply of trained teachers is ensured by our leading col- 
leges and universities there is every reason to expect 
music education to assume its rightful place in the public 
school curriculum—if we ourselves want it to do so. 

We must continually remind ourselves of our original 
intentions. The purposes of English instruction are 
manifold, but basically the intent is to enhance our na- 
tional language, to make the student an understanding 
individual capable of writing and speaking his own 
thoughts and able to intelligently interpret the writings 
and speech of other individuals. The process in the 
teaching of languages is quite similar. The basic sciences 
have a goal: understanding, personal inquiry, and the 
intelligent application of scientific findings so that the 
individual may better understand life and the world he 
lives in. To make one’s life richer by an equal under- 
standing of good music should be our ideal. To do this 
we must accomplish much more than the mere building 
of a performing body of high school musicians. The 
production of a fine marching band, for example, although 
a commendable achievement in itself, hardly belongs to 
the realm of music education. We must admit that such 
acts of specialization do not produce results comparable 
to those accomplished by other courses in our school 
curriculum. 

So, before we go too far in preparing for the postwar 
years, let us do a little renovating ; let us reconsider and 
restate the purpose and ideals inherent in music educa- 
tion. May we enter the new era with greater compre- 
hension and understanding. The “glorification” period 
in school music has surely reached its peak. Now let us 
hope that we can again settle down to a real instructional 
and educational music program for our children. Those 
of us who are engaged in a slightly different form of 
renovation at the present time will be eager to cooperate 
when we return. In the meantime may we dare to sug- 
gest that those left behind to carry on the work should 
give the greater music education program a head start. 

© 
Other Opinions from the Armed Forces 


Norte: Pertinent to the general theme of the foregoing article 
are the following excerpts from letters received by the Committee 
on Armed Forces Survey of the Eastern Conference. This com- 
mittee, in cooperation with eastern colleges, communicated with 
a large number of graduates and undergraduates in music educa- 
tion who are now in military service, and asked for frank state- 
ments embodying observations and opinions concerning the func- 
tion of music among the men of the armed forces, as reflecting 
relative successes and failures in the music education program in 
the schools. The preliminary report of some fifteen pages, pre- 
pared for the Eastern Consultants’ Council, gave samples of the 
many letters received. Here are given representative statements 
selected from the samples: 

“One of the weaknesses of our present music program is the 
emphasis on the virtuoso organizations which, I suspect, are de- 
veloped, not to increase the music stature of the student body as 
a whole, but to promote the musical reputation of the instructor. 
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“THE NEW GUINEA JUNGLES may seem a far 
cry from American musical activities. Yet, I believe 
that most of us out here spend many of our off-duty 
hours dreaming of the work we hope to return to after 
the war. It will be a great day when we can get back 
in the harness.” 

The quotation is from a letter written late in Feb- 
ruary, 1945, by the author of the accompanying article, 
who went on to say, “I believe my little article speaks 
the thought of many of us who are temporarily de- 
tached from our profession.” 

The Editorial Board is glad to give space to 
Lt. Robertson’s contribution in this issue of the 
JOURNAL. Particularly since so much of the space 
in the magazine is devoted to material which expresses 
the opinions and suggestions of the Lieutenant’s col- 
leagues who have remained in service on the home 
front, it seems only fair that members of the profession 
“who are temporarily detached” should also have a 
voice. What Lt. Robertson has written is in a large 
degree supported by opinions expressed by other 
music educators now in the armed forces, and his arti- 
cle, selected from several submitted from various parts 
of the globe, is offered as a representative statement. 

It is interesting to observe that the underlying 
thought of this article is quite in line with opinions 
and suggestions embodied in the reports of the Con- 
sultants’ Councils printed on the pages preceding. 
That there seems to be accord in the thinking overseas 
and at home is further attested by samplings of state- 
ments by other men in the service which the editors 
have taken the liberty to append to the article. 


[Lt. (jg) David R. Robertson, formerly head of the music 
department at Hendrix College, Conway, Ark., conductor of the 
Arkansas State Symphony, and MENC state chairman, en- 
listed in the Navy in May, 1942, serving for almost two years 
as assistant director of the Navy band, stationed at the Iowa 
Pre-Flight School, University of Iowa. Since receiving his 
commission in April, Lt. Robertson has been attached to the 
staff of the Commander of the Seventh Fleet.] 











... Such [virtuoso] organizations are a distinct adjunct to a good 
music program, but should serve as a culmination of the preceding 
years of music study—a sort of dividend and not a goal.” 

“Most teachers don’t know why their subject is being taught. 
. . . Music teachers are failing to produce interest in music be- 
cause they don’t have definite objectives in mind. Appreciation is 
taught the easy way—listen, remember, be tested. The pupils 
recognize a phrase, name the composition and the composer—and 
don’t care after the test is over whether they remember it or not.” 


“What does the ex-soldier expect to do differently? I don’t 
expect to change very much in my approach to teaching. The 
Army has offered me a better perspective of the products of our 
education system, and in the main this experience bears out views 
which I held concerning music education before I came into the 
Army. However, it has sharpened my sense of responsibility and 
fired my ambition.” 

“Appreciation should be the main objective, but appreciation is 
not mere recognition; it is enjoyment. It must be taught from 
the first grade up, incidentally and not directly, in an interesting 
fashion.” 

“Music educators must rip the veil from the sancto-sanctorum 
of serious music. Do things in a lighter, or at least present-day, 
vein. If the young innocent in the front seat likes Gershwin, don’t 
stab him with ‘Wagner has written much better opera. Listen 
carefully while I play such and such.’” 

“T am inclined to feel that music as it has been taught in the 
average American school has been lacking something, else we 
should have achieved a much greater degree of interest among 
our post-school personnel, both in listening to and in the actual 
performance of music. . Only the few actually enrolled in 
music classes were really profiting under the music influence set 
at work in the high schools. . . . The contest has lately become 
a keen rivalry to win at any cost, rather than being a measure 
ot musical achievement—and unmusical means are sometimes 
used in gaining that winning spot.” 

“The average GI Joe is not equipped to sing in groups because 
he cannot read music. . . . His appreciation on the whole is not 
limited to jazz, but the major portion of his interest centers on 
jazz.” ‘ 

“Teachers can do no real good for their students unless they 
know what they are trying to do. . . . Find a way of showing 
prospective teachers methods of obtaining the real objectives, and, 
most important, find a way of making them understand truly and 
fully what the school music program is for.” 
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The Returning Veteran 


A Challenge 
to 
Music Educators 


USIC EDUCATION is facing a challenge today, a 
M challenge which must be met with courage, with 

imagination, and with a tremendous faith in its 
own power for lasting good. To make music a vital 
factor in the readjustment and resocialization of our 
returning veterans is a job that will test us to the utmost, 
but it is one of the most inspiring and exciting tasks 
that we have ever been called upon to perform. 

Many of the veterans who will be returning to us have 
learned, in the midst of their wartime experience, that 
music can mean a lot toa man. They’ve learned to turn 
to it when the going was hardest, and, more frequently 
than not, they’ve found the satisfaction they were seek- 
ing. During every phase of the soldier’s experience, 
music has been there to fill a need. It has been like an 
unseen hand that has helped him over many a rough spot. 

In the early days of training, when the transformation 
of civilians into soldiers constituted, for many, one of 
the hardest adjustments of their lives, many a raw re- 
cruit has been jolted out of his doldrums by the rhythm 
of a GI dance band. Others have learned to forget for a 
moment the gnawing pangs of loneliness, as they blended 
their voices with their buddies’ in the songs that brought 
Home a little nearer. To still others, the moments they 
could spend in recreation halls, listening to the phono- 
graph records of their choice, were the comforting mo- 
ments of the day. As training progressed, as the ordeal 
of becoming fighting men became more gruelling, music 
continued to supply relaxation, recreation, and a blessed 
relief from tension. 

Whenever and wherever possible, the Army Special 
Services Division has supplied the tools both for making 
music, and for listening pleasure. Hit Kits of Popular 
Songs—colorfully illustrated folios, providing the words 
of the latest song hits, plus a few of the old favorites— 
are sent to our fighting men all over the world. A 
monthly average of 115,000 Hit Kits of Popular Songs 
represent the Army’s invitation to soldiers everywhere 
to give vent to their feelings in song. 

215,000 V Discs per month find their way across more 
than one ocean to give listening pleasure to the boys 
overseas. Recorded on specially prepared unbreakable 
vinylite, the musical talent represented ranges all the way 
from boogie-woogie to Bach. In the package that ar- 
rives each month, the soldier is offered the widest pos- 
sible choice. He can while away his leisure moments to 
the strains of Tommy Dorsey, Benny Goodman and 
numerous other proponents of the art of swing, or he 
can relax and find lasting comfort in the Toscanini re- 
cording of Sibelius’ The Swan of Tuonela. Few names 
among the top-flight musical artists of our time have 





Note: Major Morrissey is Executive Officer in the Music Branch 
of the Special Services Division. He is on leave from his civilian 
post at Tulane University, where he is Associate Professor of Music 
and Head of the Department of Music, College of Arts and Sciences, 
and also Director of the University Band and Symphony Orchestra. 
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been excluded. In fact, V Discs are a lasting tribute to 
the many conductors, orchestras, and solo artists who 
have given so liberally of their time to bring the stimu- 
lation and the solace of music to the men in our armed 
forces everywhere. 

Music officers, carefully selected and trained by Spe- 
cial Services Division, have been assigned to posts all 
over the world, with one purpose in view: to bring music 
to the soldier, whenever and wherever he may need it. 
It is the function of the music officers to formulate and 
produce musical programs that will enlist the talent of 
the humblest musical novice, side by side with the best 
professional talent that can be found. It is they who 
stimulate the formation of musical organizations of all 
varieties and who utilize to the utmost the musical equip- 
ment provided from a central headquarters. 

Authorized bands have been indoctrinated and trained, 
not only to function in their military capacity, but, when- 
ever possible, to provide entertainment and recreation as 
well. 

Small instruments have accompanied GIs to the far 
corners of the world to help them fight the war on 
boredom. Jive bands, hillbilly bands, large and small 
dance bands are “beating it out” right now in places 
which, to the civilian, are merely names on a map. 
Wherever possible, string quartets, chamber orchestras 
and symphony orchestras have been organized, and their 
enthusiastic reception by soldier audiences has refuted 
over and over again the theory that only swing is music 
to the men in our armed forces. 

In every way, to the best of its ability, the Army 
Special Services Division has done all in its power to 
implement its implacable conviction that music has few 
peers in its capacity to maintain and raise morale. Per- 
haps nowhere has this theory been more conclusively 
proven than in rest areas and hospitals. To taut nerves, 
to battle-weary bodies and minds, to emotions that have 
been jarred to their very depths, a carefully guided music 
program is functioning side by side with the medicos 
in the job of rehabilitation. In the field of physical re- 
conditioning, the rhythm of the band, as it comes over 
the P A, may supply a subtle but forceful incentive to 
the performance of daily calisthenics, and hospital au- 
thorities are welcoming music as an aid in reactivating 
weak and flabby muscles. From a psychological point 
of view, its contribution is immeasurably great. Through 
group singing, through opportunities to “sit in” with the 
band or orchestra, through encouragement to learn to 
play an instrument, or take a fling at writing a song, 
renewed interest and awakened initiative begin to mani- 
fest themselves. In the music workshops that have been 
set up in some of our larger hospitals a man can try his 
hand at becoming a performer, regardless of his previous 
background, or he can gather with a few of his buddies 
to form anything from a barbershop quartet to a chamber 
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orchestra. Doctors have been quick to recognize the 
value of this participation through music, because they’ve 
seen for themselves its power to develop a new “alive- 
ness,’”’ a renewed sense of “belonging” and, most impor- 
tant of all, a restored zest for living. 

On the passive side, equal opportunities are being 
offered our battle-weary men. Recordings of all types 
are provided to bring them relaxation, stimulation, and a 
revival of interest in the world about them. One set of 
recordings prepared by the Special Services Division is 
entitled So This Is Music—and that, precisely, is what 
it is. There are no orthodox dicta as to what the GI 
should or should not like, no preconceived evaluation of 
what should and must be great. Rather, every ounce of 
ingenuity is utilized to give him, first, what he already 
likes, and, secondly, to help him discover a new road to 
enjoyment that perhaps has been hitherto unknown to 
him. The total program is consistently geared to one 
fundamental conception: the breakdown of the barrier 
between “popular” and “classical” music, and the devel- 
opment of a new awakening on the part of the most 
musically uninitiated soldier, as he listens, enjoys, and 
suddenly says to himself “So This Is Music!” 


All of us, civilians and soldiers alike, have readily and 
enthusiastically accepted the soldier’s need for music, and 
we've consolidated our energies and our talents to supply 
him with it. Now, let us face squarely a new and very 
pressing problem. To what extent are we preparing to 
help him over the next gigantic hurdle that is coming 
up? To what extent are we now marshaling the forces 
of music to help him become once more an adjusted, 
normal and totally productive civilian ? 

It isn’t too difficult to develop at least an inkling of 
the very formidable problems that will face him. Even 
though he comes back to us with no trace of physical 
disability, the mental scars of modern warfare will not 
be obliterated in a few days, or weeks, or months. Let 
us not forget that he returns as a stranger to our foreign 
civilian world, just as once he was a stranger to the 
world of uniforms. Harrowing memories must inevitably 
remain with him for a long, long time and, just as once 
he longed for the familiar faces at home, so now he may 
miss unbearably the presence of the buddies he lived, 
fought, and suffered with. He’ll come back to us, trying 
desperately to pick up where he left off; trying, against 
all obstacles, to build a new and a brighter future; strug- 
gling to forget and to start fresh. If he’s physically dis- 
abled—and let none of us have any illusions about the 
number who will be—the task will be immeasurably 
difficult. If he’s mentally disabled, it will take all the 
power we can muster to guide him back to normal, 
healthy living. 

This returning soldier of ours has learned what music 
could do for him in war. He’s earned the right to ask 
music to do as much for him when he returns, and it is 
our plain duty and our great privilege to see to it that 
it does. From this viewpoint, must we not realistically 
and with a coldly appraising eye evaluate the musical 
opportunities we plan to offer him? Must not each of 
us, in his own particular job, determine how best we can 
meet the needs of the man who comes back home from 
the war? 

Let us look at the problem on the college and uni- 
versity level. Are our music departments laying plans 
now to offer to the ex-soldier the widest possible chance 
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to find the comfort, the renewed hopes and energies, 


that music can make possible? Are we preparing to 
break down the barriers of academic requirements so 
that any and every veteran, regardless of his musical 
background, will find a welcoming hand extended to 
him? Are we anticipating his individual need right now? 

For example: Suppose he’s always had an unfulfilled 
yearning to play a particular instrument—any instru- 
ment—and suppose, returning as a full-grown adult, he 
would be extremely timid about expressing that desire— 
least of all in the hallowed halls of learning. Maybe this 
is the very thing he needs most to encourage him to 
participate actively and vitally once more in the life 
around him. Maybe our casual and immediate accept- 
ance of his place in our beginning-instrument class will 
do more for that boy than all the psychiatric consulta- 
tions in the world. Are we now preparing those classes 
for him and hundreds like him? Are we thinking in 
terms of choruses and glee clubs that, in some measure, 
will restore to these returned veterans the comraderie 
and the fellowship that they discovered when they joined 
voices with their buddies in the barracks? Are we pre- 
paring to provide listening rooms, comfortable havens of 
relaxation where there is never the implication that only 
“high-brows” may enter? Are we ready to provide him 
with all kinds of music—swing, jive, Shostakovitch, or 
Palestrina—with all the bars down, and only one cri- 
terion of selection: his enjoyment, his readjustment, and 
his right to let music help restore him to normal, peaceful 
living ? 

If we will only let our imaginations take flight along 
these lines there is no limit to our capacity for construc- 
tive guidance. Think of the ways in which we can lead 
him into creative writing—provided we have the capac- 
ity to revise our courses in harmony, counterpoint, or- 
chestration and composition, and revise them with one 
purpose in view: to meet the individual need. Think 
of the opportunities we can offer to many who, perhaps, 
from early adolescence, have longed to lead a band or 
conduct an orchestra. We need not aim at making them 
professional composers or conductors. We can and 
should aim to fulfill that desire and, by so doing, to bring 
them closer to a full and deep understanding of the last- 
ing pleasure that music can hold in store for them. Let 
us apply the same cold, appraising eye to our music 
appreciation courses, and let us start with the premise 
that music is music and that no real appreciation can 
ever stem from intellectual regimentation or blind adher- 
ence to tradition. 


A bright new world lies ahead, but for many of our 
returning servicemen the brightness may be a little dim 
at the beginning. Hundreds of them, old far beyond 
their years, will be approaching our college campuses 
with unexpressed fears, with timidity, and with the feel- 
ing of being “lost.” Let us never underestimate the 
power of music to revive in them that sense of “belong- 
ing,” that warmth of being together again with buddies 
who may be different, but are undeniably “buddies.” 
Let us start building now—to the very utmost of our 
capacities—a musical haven for them, a haven that pro- 
vides boundless opportunities for relaxation, for self- 
expression, and for a rebirth of the will to live vitally. 
On the doors of our music departments let’s erect the 
sign WELCOME, and, with all there is in us, let’s make 
it stick. 
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Music Education in Wartime 
France 


OR A PERIOD OF TWO MONTHS the writer traveled 

through France in order to observe methods of music 

education under wartime conditions. The visits ranged 
from tiny schools in remote hamlets to modern secondary 
schools in the largest cities, and, when circumstances 
permitted, encompassed music classes on various levels 
of the educational ladder. Additional visits were made 
to ecclesiastical institutions, and the combined observa- 
tions offer a cross section of music education as it exists 
in the present-day French schools. 

The years of war have exacted a heavy toll from the 
educational system, and in areas that have been particu- 
larly ravaged by fighting the picture is not very bright. 
Curricula, which were changed to conform to “pattern” 
during the German occupation, are now in the process of 
revision. Countless school buildings have been demol- 
ished by bombings, and others, which had been con- 
fiscated by the Nazis for military headquarters, troop 
billets and Hitler Youth Schools, were diabolically de- 
stroyed, in order to prevent their later occupation by the 
advancing American armies. 

At the time this report is written, many teachers, both 
male and female, are enforced laborers inside Germany. 
Others are still prisoners of war or are away serving in 
the newly-formed French army. At present, because of 
military necessity, Allied soldiers are occupying numer- 
ous school buildings throughout the country, and tem- 
porarily prevent their use for educational purposes. A 
shortage of fuel and a complete lack of transportation 
account for still other schools being closed. 

In areas that have borne the brunt of modern war, with 
its precision-like destruction, only tragedy is to be wit- 
nessed. Town after town has been laid low. They have 
literally become ghost towns—with houses, schools and 
churches smashed to rubble, with families scattered, and 
with ragged tots roaming the streets, begging for a bite 
to eat. When the plight of a people reaches such an ab- 
ject low, the circumstances are not conducive to music. 

Fortunately, not all sections have been too hard hit by 
the military, and consequently the picture in some areas 
is a good deal brighter. In numerous communities the 
schools are back to normal and once again are function- 
ing smoothly. Leading educators are optimistic that with- 
in a short time French education will resume, and even- 
tually surpass, its prewar standard. 


+ 


The schools teach very little instrumental music and, 
as a result, few ensembles, orchestras or bands are to be 
heard. This phase of music is not considered essential 
to the curriculum, and instrumental music students are 
encouraged to study with private teachers or in the con- 
servatories. During an interview a high-ranking school 
official said, “In France, now in the process of rebuild- 
ing, music is not considered an important subject of the 


Note: This is the second of a series of articles by Corporal 


Morton Wayne who is a clarinetist in the 87th Division Army Band 
and who was formerly teacher of music in Connecticut and New 
York City schools. 
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curricula, as, for instance, are mathematics or languages. 
Besides, with troops still occupying our school buildings, 
we are much too cramped for classroom space to allot 
valuable room for other than absolutely essential subject 
matter.” He later amended his statement by explaining 
that the situation would probably improve with the com- 
ing years. 

The ecclesiastical institutions usually teach some in- 
strumental music, for many of the instructors, during 
their religiofis studies, have had liberal musical training. 
This often included proficiency on an instrument, and the 
mechanics of band and orchestra technique. In several 
isolated instances, in out-of-the-way villages, it was pos- 
sible to witness the performance of highly-trained wood- 
wind and brass groups. The Church, by training choirs, 
has greatly contributed toward keeping vocal music alive. 

All elementary and secondary schools teach some vo- 
cal music. In the elementary schools most grades are 
given two or three weekly singing periods by the regular 
classroom teacher. The songs are folk and hymnlike in 
nature, and are taught by rote, without the use of song- 
books. In the provincial areas, in good weather, the 
singing periods are often combined with hikes and the 
children sing as they stroll through the fields. 

The secondary schools incorporate in the curricula 
singing, theory, and a minimum of appreciation. On 
this level the girl students are given a good deal more 
musical training than are the boys. In each grade the 
girls have two or three classes each week. Many of 
them can read music fairly well and are capable of carry- 
ing on part singing. The boys are scheduled with only 
one hour a week, but it is not required of the four highest 
grades. Here, it is elective, and consists of a potpourri 
of general music. Because of the segregation of boy and 
girl students, little mixed singing is possible. 


+ 


One interesting visit took place in a village that had 
been occupied by German troops for almost four years, 
and only a short time after they had hurriedly departed, 
in the face of the advancing American armies. The head 
schoolmistress conducted a tour and explained that origi- 
nally there had been four schools on the village site. 
Three were small wooden buildings, bunched together, 
and the other was a large stone building, standing apart. 
In early February, 1940, a low-flying Nazi plane (ac- 
cording to natives, the Nazis were informed by fifth 
columnists) blasted the large stone building to the 
ground. It had housed twenty-five French soldiers, all 
of whom were killed. 

Since then the three wooden school buildings had been 
utilized to accommodate all the children of the village. 
One was used for tiny tots of three and four years of 
age, another two-room building housed the boys, ages 
five through nine, and ten through fourteen, and the 
third was used for girls of similar ages. This segrega- 
tion and age classification is the common practice of the 
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The Appreciation of Music, by Roy Dickinson Welch. 
York: Harper & Brothers. 216 pp. $3.00.] 


Over fifty years ago a wise and farsighted gentleman named 
Edward Dickinson inaugurated the first course in “Music Ap- 
preciation” at Oberlin College. There was at that time no 
textbook and of course there were no outlines or traditions. 
But Edward Dickinson felt that even a person who had very 
little musical ability could learn to enjoy music more deeply 
if he worked at it a little instead of contenting himself with 
boasting to his friends that he “knew nothing about music.” 
So he offered a course planned for the general college student 
which he called “Music Appreciation,” and in it he did three 
things: (1) He told the class the principal fundamental facts 
about the construction of music; (2) he talked to them about 
the great composers—not so much about their lives as about 
the sort of music they wrote; (3) he played for them an 
abundance of fine music and he began to build a library of 
phonograph records and player-piano rolls which he used freely 
in class and which he urged his students to play outside of 
class. 

Professor Dickinson's task would have been easier had there 
been available such a book as Roy Dickinson Welch’s “The 
Appreciation of Music.” This was first published in 1927 and is 
now brought out in a revised edition. The volume provides 
the student with the essential factual material about the con- 
struction of music, it contains many interesting items con- 
cerning the music of the principal composers, and it includes 
lists of compositions which the reader is expected to listen to 
in connection with the reading of the various chapters. The 
author has had many years of experience in teaching college 
students at Smith and at Princeton to listen intelligently to 
music; so he knows what to say, and he has learned to say it 
clearly and convincingly. Some things are omitted that ought 
probably to have been included, and the presentation empha- 
sizes the form of music rather than its spirit. But the ma- 
terial is valuable and sound, and the book will help many 
people to love music more deeply and wisely—if they listen to 
the music that is suggested, as well as reading the book. 

The only question of any importance that I feel like raising 
is why the author did not take the opportunity that a revised 
edition offered of adding a chapter on modern and ultra-modern 
music. I agree with his implication that most of the great 
music of today is that which was written by the composers of 
yesterday. And yet there is in process of development today 
a certain school of thought with regard to musical composition, 
and I believe that some day this tendency, or, rather, these 
tendencies, will eventuate in some really great music. Per- 
haps some such music has already been composed—it is too 
early to tell; but certainly the tendencies toward greater dis- 
sonance, more fluidity of rhythm, and greater flexibility of 
form are present all over the musical world, and since the 
music of the composer of today is being more and more heard, 
its characteristics and tendencies ought to be stated and ex- 
plained in any book that pretends to be at all complete so far 
as preparation for intelligent listening is concerned. 

And now, having done my duty, may I just add that my 
personal conviction is that people learn to appreciate music 
better by learning to play and to sing than by reading books; 
so in addition to studying this book and listening to the 
records that the author suggests, I urge those who are genu- 
inely interested in music to learn to play or to sing—or, bet- 
ter still, both. —Karl W. Gehrkens 


How to Read a Score, by Gordon Jacob. [New York: Boosey 
& Hawkes, Inc. 72 pp. $1.00.] 

According to the preface, this booklet has been written for 
those who enjoy following miniature scores while listening to 
concerts, broadcasts or recordings. It is set up in nine concise 
chapters: The Full Score; Clefs; The Transposing Instruments; 
Notation of Percussion Band Parts; Special Effects; Aural 
Imagination, How to make the best use of a score; Playing 
from Score; Orchestration; The Instruments of the Orchestra 
Briefly Considered. 

The booklet deals only with the instruments of the symphony 
orchestra and leaves out description or discussion of Db piccolo 
and baritone horn. There are some misconceptions relative to 
the legato possibilities of slide trombone owing to the limita- 
tions of the author’s background in respect to band literature. 

However, this booklet will prove extremely valuable for stu- 
dents in courses in instrumental conducting; college music 
appreciation reference material; and for the school music con- 
ductor who has only a limited idea as to the notes being read 
by performers while conducting from a “condensed score.” 

—Irving Cheyette 


The Technique of Choral Composition, by Archibald T. 
Davison. [Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 206 
pp. $3.00.] 

It is seldom that such a useful book is written so compe- 
tently. From his long experience as a teacher and conductor 
in Harvard, Dr. Davison has presented and solved the problems 
of choral composition in a comprehensive and practical manner. 
After disposing of such preliminaries as clefs, range, and 
grouping, the author discusses technical fundamentals, idio- 
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matic choral practices, “polyvocal’” writing, the accompani- 
ment, special choirs, the text, and form. The work is supple- 
mented by an illustrative appendix, a list of publishers, and 
an index of available collections. 

In the introduction, Dr. Davison raises and answers a num- 
ber of questions regarding various aspects of choral music; 
for example, how and why a particular composer’s imagination 
works, some of the: problems raised by vocal music, why even 
great composers often lack choral technique, and the study 
necessary to acquire it. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to a clear exposition of the 
various problems of choral composition. Each point is illus- 
trated by numerous examples from Palestrina to Stravinsky. 
It is a work which is both scholarly and readable, essential to 
the composer, choral conductor, and student of composition— 
or, in fact, to anyone who is seriously interested in music. 

—Howard A. Murphy 


Let the People Sing, by Lucy Poate Steb- 
(Durham, N. C.: Duke Uni- 


Frank Damrosch: 
bins and Richard Poate Stebbins. 
versity Press. 273 pp. $3.00.] 

This is one more indispensable book for the musician’s 
library. Frank Damrosch helped in a marked degree to raise 
the level of music appreciation during the critical formative 
period from 1880 to 1930. His influence extended far beyond 
New York City where he had his home. 

The book is an absorbing account of his Peoples Singing 
Classes, reaching a total of 50,000 members, the Peoples 
Choral Union, The Musical Art Society, and, of course, his visi- 
ble monument, The Institute of Musical Art of the City of 
New York; but the book also tells with vividness and charm 
of his personal relations with the leading musicians of this 
country and Europe. Here is revealed his persuasive power in 
championing worthy musical projects, ranging from such large 
enterprises as the Institute of Musical Art down to individual 
occasions for extending a helping hand. 

The reader leaves this biography with a glow of admiration 
not only for the great work of Frank Damrosch, but also in no 
small degree for the interpretive skill of the authors in ap- 
praising this work with sympathy and understanding. 

—Edward B. Birge 

The Human Voice, by Franklin D. Lawson, M.D. [New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 94 pp. $2.50.] 

Sub-titled “A Concise Manual on Training the Speaking and 
Singing Voice,” this compact volume presents the basic facts 
and principles related to voice production, together with exer- 
cises designed to develop both the speaking and the singing 
voice. Experience as a specialist in throat surgery and as a 
singer of wide attainment are listed on the title page as 
authority for the background of the author. One is not quite 
sure what the phrase “leading tenor at the Metropolitan 
Opera” should mean, but after extended correspondence this 
reviewer has been unable to confirm more than one experience 
of the author at the Metropolitan and that was in a minor role 
many years ago. Undoubtedly, the twofold experience as singer 
and surgeon should be helpful as background on the human 
voice. 

No voice teaching methods can hope to find universal accept- 
ance and this reviewer has not the temerity to judge publicly 
the merits of those found here. While it seems correct to say 
that the book contains little that is new, the ideas are pre- 
sented in unusually concise form. Such a brief and pertinent 
presentation of basic principles and methods should serve 
a useful purpose and fill a definite need. —Paul W. Mathews 


Treatise on the Military Band, by H. E. Adkins. 
Co. Ltd. Revised edition, 1945. 312 pp. $7.50.] 


Prefaced by discussions on the “Evolution of the Military 
Band,” and “Care and Maintenance of Band Instruments,” the 
main body of this large work is divided into three parts: Part 
I—Instrumentation; Part II—Arranging; Part IIlI—Training 
and Conducting. 

In Part I, after grouping the instruments, with transposi- 
tion, tuning, and compass tables, the author goes into detail 
with each instrument. Included are a short history, illustra- 
tions, fingering chart with discussion of technical problems 
and table of trills and tremolos, and examples of use in the 
military band. 190 pages are devoted to this part. 

Part II, with 87 pages, is profuse with excerpt illustrations 
of arrangements from orchestra, pian, organ, and voice and 
accompaniment scores. The author keeps in mind a band of 
twenty-five performers, although instrumentation charts up to 
a sixty-piece band are provided. 

In Part III, six pages describe fundamentals of training the 
young band, eleven pages discuss conducting, with illustrations, 
and there are short chapters on placing the instruments in 
concert and marching formations, and on tuning. 

The author is a retired Lieutenant Colonel of the British 
Army, formerly Director of Music, The Royal Military School 
of Music. He therefore writes with authority and experience. 
Although much of the text concerns keys and systems of in- 
struments, ard other matters applicable only to English bands, 
on the whole there is contained a wealth of information and 
instruction. —Mark H. Hindsley 


[Boosey & 
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TWany of the superb choral 


arrangements heard on Fred Waring's new 
NBC radio programs—five mornings each 
week, Monday through Friday—have 
been published and are available for 
use by your Men's Glee Club, Mixed 
Chorus or Girl’s Choir. 


ws omplete listings are available 
through your regular dealer; or we 
shall be glad to inform you directly 


of new publications as they are released. 
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c Activities for “The World of Music,” by Elsie K. 
Annis and Janet Matthews. [Boston: Ginn and Company. 40c.] 


Miss Annis, Director of Physical Education, and Miss Mat- 
thews, Director of Music, Laboratory School, both of Teachers 
College, Bemidji, Minnesota, have answered a need by supplying 
a Manual of Rhythmic Activities to accompany “The World of 
Music” series. The manual has a wealth of suggestions for 
hundreds of songs throughout the series, and, as the preface 
states, the compiled rhythmic activities “are given as sugges- 
tions for the teacher to use in developing other similar activi- 
ties.” The book will be helpful to teachers of physical educa- 
tion as well as to teachers of music, and will be particularly 
valuable in systems where the classroom teachers are respon- 
sible for the teaching of all subjects, music and physical edu- 
cation included. —Delinda Roggensack 

Merrily We Learn and Sing, by Lilyth Watson Boyd and 
Hessie Smith. [Chicago: Clayton F. Summy Co. Manual for 
teachers and mothers, containing complete materials, $2.00; 
color work sheets for the child, issued in book form (9” x 12”) 
with perforated leaves (quantity prices on application).] 

For primary and kindergarten teachers who are constantly 
on the watch for good enrichment materials, these two books 
are excellent. Directions for the mother and teacher are spe- 
cific and clear. Too often people who write for the inexperi- 
enced grade teacher assume that they know more than they do. 
These books have so much in them besides music. The cycle 
of seasons idea is splendidly carried out. The color sheets 
will hold the interest of very small children. 

—Clara J. McCauley 


BAND 


Softly, As In A Morning Sunrise, from “The New Moon,” by 
Sigmund Romberg, transc. for band by William Teague. [New 
York: Harms, Inc. “B” set of parts $2.50; “C” set of parts 
$1.50; condensed score 50c; extra parts 20c ea.] Everyone loves 
a tango, and this is one even a Class C band can handle as 
soon as they have mastered the tricky rhythm of the introduc- 
tion. A good baritone player is needed. The number is famil- 
iar as a song, and should prove a hit with both your band and 
audience. —Irving Cheyette 


Nobility Overture, by Charles O’Neill. [New York: Remick 
Music Corp. “A” set of parts $6.00; “B” set of parts $4.50; 
“Cc” set of parts $3.00; condensed score 75c; extra parts 25c 
ea.] Dr. O’Neill writes very graciously and in a flowing vein 
reminiscent of Cesar Franck in this Class C Overture. A 
broad unison for brasses opens the first Chorale Prelude move- 
ment which is treated contrapuntally with canonic imitations. 
This moves into an Allegro moderato in 2/4 with no rhythm 
more complex than dotted eighth and sixteenth. A transition 
to a slow 3/4 contrapuntal movement leads us back to the 
2/4 Allegro again into a brief Coda Maestoso composed of the 
Introductory theme harmonized now for full band. It is good, 
standard stuff for Class C band and will repay study for de- 
velopment of melodic style. —ILC. 


The Waltz King, by Herman A. Hummel. Selection of fa- 
mous Strauss melodies. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. Full band 
$2.00; extra parts 20c ea.] This is a medley made up of 


strains selected from well-known Strauss waltzes, interspersed 
with two polkas and a march for variety. Well within the 
capabilities of young bands, it offers an opportunity for the 
pupils to have their first experience with some of the gracious 
Strauss melodies. —Clifford P. Lillya 
As Old Glory Marches On, by C. Coons. A historic suite of 
American songs, recounting the creation of the Flag of the 
United States of America. [Chicago: Rubank, Inc. Full band 
(including conductor and narrator) $2.50; symphonic (includ- 
ing conductor and narrator) $4.50; vocal edition (mixed voices) 
15c; narrator 25c; extra parts 25c ea.; conductor (piano) 40c.] 
This selection is just right for a program demanding pageantry 
with a patriotic motif. A considerable amount of historical 
and technical data is included in the narrator’s part and the 
choral and band parts are made up of traditionally American 
songs of patriotic import. With a bit of costuming and stag- 
ing, the number should be very effective if it can be kept 
moving rapidly enough. The length of the number suggests 
that this might be a problem, but such things are difficult to 
estimate without actually producing the work. —C.P.L. 


Belle of the Ball, by Herman A. Hummel. Selection of Gay 
Nineties favorites. [Chicago: tubank, Inc. Full band $2.00; 
extra parts 20c ea.] An easy, “full’’ arrangement of a medley 
comprised of such well-known Gay Nineties tunes as “Shoofly,” 
“The Man on the Flying Trapeze,” “Strolling Thro’ the Park,” 
“The Bowery,” “Daisy Bell,” and “The Band Played On.” 
The vintage of the melodies is the only unifying factor, and 
the arranger has made no attempt to overdress the simple, 
straightforward melodies. Playable by Class C bands, it is 
recommended especially for bands whose appearance schedule 
includes concerts of an informal, social nature. —C.P.L. 


Peter and the Wolf, Triumphal March, by Serge Prokofieff, 


Op. 67, arr. by Clair W. Johnson. {[Chicago: Rubank, Inc. 
Full band $2.00; symphonic $3.75; extra parts 20c ea.; con- 
ductor 30c.] This is but an excerpt from the full score of 


“Peter and the Wolf” and as such doubtless fulfills the pur- 
pose that the arranger had in mind. The reaction of this 
reviewer is that rather too little of the story and original score 
remain, but doubtless many bands would enjoy experiencing 
some of the freshness and jauntiness of the Prokofieff work. 

—C.P.L. 
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Dark Eyes (Russian Folk-Song), arr. by Frank H. Malone, Jr. 


Carl Fischer, Inc. Full band $1.50; symphonic 
band $2.75.] This is an interesting arrangement of a very 
hackneyed tune. The -melody is presented in a variety of 
rhythms, and the scoring is attractive. Even though the tune 
has been overworked, I feel this arrangement would add ap- 
peal to a program. —T. Frank Coulter 


[New York: 


Sweet Dreams, Sweetheart, by M. J. Jerome, and You Never 
Know Where You’re Goin’ Till You Get There, by Jule Styne, 
both numbers transcribed for band by William Teague. [New 
York: Remick Music Corp. 75c ea.] Don’t Fence Me In, by 
Cole Porter, arr. for band by William Teague. [New York: 
Harms, Ine. 75c.] 

Good band arrangements of three tunes popularized by radio 
and screen. Nicely scored and easy enough for a good school 
band to play with one or two readings. —T.F.C. 


Yours Is My Heart Alone, by Franz Lehar, and Students 
March Song (from “The Student Prince’), by Sigmund Rom- 
berg, both numbers transcribed for band by William Teague. 
[New York: Harms, Inc. “B” set of parts $2.50 ea.; “C” set 
of parts $1.50 ea.; condensed score 50c ea.; extra parts 20c ea.] 
These numbers are most welcome additions to our libraries. 
Good music for bands, with fine rhythms and melodies, smartly 
scored. Both are usable in almost any type of program. 

—T.F.C. 


BAND AND ORCHESTRA 

Great Grand-Dad, Cowboy song novelty for band or orchestra 
(or combination), arr. by Merle J. Isaac. [Chicago: Gamble 
Hinged Music Co. Full orchestra $1.00; full band $1.00; sym- 
phonic band $1.75.] This novelty number consists of a theme 
with variations for solos and trios of representative wind in- 
struments. It is playable with either band or orchestra ac- 
companiment. The variations are not difficult and therefore 
provide (as the author suggests) an excellent vehicle for dem- 
onstration purposes. Will also provide a delightful interlude 
on any program. —C. Paul Herfurth 


ORCHESTRA 


Zigeuner, by Noel Coward, transc. by F. Campbell-Watson. 
[New York: Harms, Inc. The Auditorium Series for Orches- 
tra. “B” set of parts $3.00; “C” set of parts $2.00; ensemble 
piano 30c; piano conductor 40c; extra parts 20c ea.] This 
popular melody of Noel Coward’s is very well scored to chal- 
lenge each section of the orchestra. It requires good string 
players with flexible bow control. Rapid changes from pizzicato 
to arco in strings make for interesting effects, but also require 
flexible performers. It will take a good Class B orchestra to 
perform satisfactorily, but it will also prove one of your most 
popular numbers on a program both with the students and 
audience. If you like waltzes, and who doesn’t, this is one to 
try. —ILC. 


Hampton Miniature Arrow Scores: Works of Felix Mendels- 
sohn, Volume 11; Romantic Orchestral Works of Schubert, von 
Weber, and Schumann, Volume 12. [New York: Edward B. 
Marks Music Corporation. $1.25 each volume.] Any reader 
who is unfamiliar with this edition of miniature scores has 
missed a uniyue teaching and study resource. Printed on the 
usual 9 x 12 concert-size page, with four miniature-size pages 
printed on each page, they are convenient for the conductor in 
reducing page turning and in avoiding the awkward opening 
problem characteristic of the pocket-size miniature score. The 
arrows indicating “cues” and melodic line are useful in quick 
score reading and should be particularly helpful to the young 
conductor, classes in orchestration and analysis. A complete 
set of Hampton scores should be a part of every miniature 
seore library. —J. Leon Ruddick 

Pour Norwegian Moods for orchestra, by Igor Stravinsky. 
[New York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Miniature Score 
$1.75.] Four short pieces for symphony orchestra: Intrada, 
Song, Wedding Dance and Cortege. They are within the tech- 
nical range of the well-developed high school or college or- 
chestra. Delicately scored with prominent passages for two 
horns, two bassoons and English horn, these charming pieces 
will add colorful interest to any concert and challenge wood- 
winds and strings to show the utmost perfection in lightness 
with firmness of execution, to maintain the necessary rhythmic 
clarity. Orchestra parts are available on rental. —J.L.R. 


Attainment Orchestra Folio, by Merle J. Isaac. A collection 
of original compositions selected and arranged for young or- 
chestras [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. Piano conductor 
65c; other parts 35c ea.] Here is a very worthwhile book for 
young orchestras. The material is easy but interesting. There 
is variety of rhythm, melody, and style, so often lacking in 
elementary books. Violin parts can all be played in first posi- 


tion. Some fingerings are suggested, and bowings well marked. 
—T.F.C. 
My Adoration, based on Felix Borowski’s “Adoration.” Adap- 


tation by Harry Sukman, arr. for orchestra by Paul Weirick. 
[Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. 75c.] A well-known 
melody in a new, effective, but not too difficult arrangement. 
Interesting material for any concert program. —C.P.H. 


Hallelujah! Hallelujah! We'll Pull Together, words by Anna 
Case and Roslyn Wells, music by Anna Case, arr. for orchestra 
by Paul Weirick. [Philadelphia: The John Church Co., 
Thedore Presser Co., Distributors, 75c.] A good, “solid” dance 
orchestra arrangement of a new patriotic song. Written in 
spirited march tempo with plenty of “zip.” —C.P.H. 
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The FRENCH MASTERS FOLIO 


For Young 
Orchestras 


12 Outstanding Masterpieces by the Best Known French Composers 





Assembled and Arranged by 
N. De Rubertis, L.L.D. 


Composer - Conductor - Educator 





CONTENTS 


French Masters Folio 
Wedding March from “Conte d’ Avril,” 
by Widor. 

Introduction to Act IV, ‘’Carmen,” by 
Bizet. 

Grecian Dance from “Fetes Romaines,” 
by Fourdrain. 

Symphony No. 1, Op. 2 (first movement) 
by Saint-Saens. 

Apparation of Phoebus from “Ascanio,” 
by Saint-Saens. 

Prelude trom Orchestra Suite, Op. 49, 
by Saint-Saens. 

Habanerita from suite ““Vasconia,”“” by 
Lacome. 

Heroic March from ballet ““Medea,” by 
Rodolphe. 

Christmas Day from “The Organist,” by 
Cesar Franck. 

Celebration of Spring trom “Hamlet,” by 
Thomas. 

Berceuse from “Don Cesar de Bazan,” 
by Massenet. 

Marche Russe, by Ganne. 





FREE — rhe first violin part 
will be mailed apon request,— 
or we will send on approval for 
10 days the parts viz, Violin, 
Cornet, Clarinet and the Con- 
ductor Manual. 


Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


Comments by 
Press and Educators on 


The French Master’s Folio 
N. De Rubertis 

N. De Rubertis, internationally 
known Kansas City composer, con- 
ductor and musical educator, is the 
compiler ot a new tolio of French 
musical masterworks which he has ar- 
ranged and scored tor amateur and 
student orchestras, to be published 
about June 1 by the Jenkins Music 
company. 

The pieces were selected for the 
folio, first tor their musical qualities, 
and second for their technical adapt- 
ability to the skill of the average 
school musician. 

The need tor such a work was im- 
pressed upon the compiler, when he 
realized that although many similar 
collections are available to students 
from the German, Russian and Italian 
schools, very little has been arranged 
from the French. 

The soundness ot Mr. De Rubertis’s 
theories and practice in educational 
rescoring ot classics is widely known 
and agreed upon, many of his editions 
for small orchestras. high school en- 
sembles and symphonic band now 
being in wide use over the nation. 
—Kansas City Star. 


Mr. De Rubertis has been busy for 
two years compiling and arranging a 
new folio of French masterworks for 
the use of amateur and student or- 
chestras. Now his cask is finished 
and the folio fills a tong-felt need.— 
The Musicat Bulletin, K. C. 


Congratulations on your new 
French Masters Folic for orchestra. 
French music will prove inspiring to 
school musicians. | hope that you 
will soon be able to prepare a French 
Folio for band. 

(Signed) Raymond F. Dvorak, 
Director of University 
of Wisconsin Bands. 


Send the foilowing parts of “French Masters Folio” at 
the price of 60c per part, ConductorsManual $1.25. 


—— ist Violin A 
—— 1st Violin B 


__. «St Bb Clarinet 
—__2nd Bb Clarinet 


—__.2nd Trumpet 


National School Music Competition— 
Festivals—Region Nine 


Joplin, Mo. 
December 14, 1944. 


fo Whom It May Concern: 


| have examined the material used 
in the “French Masters Folio” and | 
think it an excellent volume for any 
school orchestra. The orchestrations 
have been skillfully oresented by a 
man whose acquaintance with instru- 
ments is complete and whose knowl- 
edge of suitable materials for High 
School is unsurpassed. | enthusiasti- 
cally recommend it for any Senior 
High School or advanced Junior High 
School group. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) T. Frank Coulter, 


Chairman. 
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To Whom It May Concern: 

I am glad to learn that you have 
assembled an orchestra book which 
contains the works ot French masters. 
There is such a wealth of fine music 
by French composers and much of it 
has been neglected by our school 
bands and orchestras. 

I wish you the best of success, and 
with kindest greetings. I am, 
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—_ Violin — a —o yt es y Cc. 

——2nd Vio —.Ist Alto Saxophone ——_Trombone me T. C, 4 

—Viote ab Fo Saxophone tube 4 Cordially yours. 

— Celle —1st Horns —Tympan igned) Willi ’ 
——Bass nd Horns tn F —_ (Manual) . ” , 7 cst _— 
—Flute —1st Horns in Eb Conductor's Manual, $1.25 Director University of 
—_Oboe 2nd Horns in Eb Price 60¢ per Part Michigan Bands. 
My Name RR cevcnnccnmmnianintinmantiimanainainnininen State....... 
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PIANO 
Pantasy for two pianos, Op. 9, by Nicolai Berezowsky. [New 
York: Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Price (2 copies), 
$3.00. Orchestra parts available on_ rental.] Written 


in the modern idiom, this brilliant and serious concert number 
makes highly exacting demands of the most mature pianist and 
musician. There are frequent shifts of tempo and key, and 
great variety of rhythmic patterns and phrasings. This is 
strong, vital, compelling music, extremely well written, and, 
while difficult to perform, is definitely pianistic. Deserves per- 
formance, but is limited due to its difficulty, not the least of 
which is musicality and feeling for modern dissonance, plus 
sympathy for what the contemporaneous composer is attempt- 
ing to express and the manner in which he is attempting to 
express it. —Amy Grau Miller 


The Burr Frolic, by Ernest Bacon. [New York: Associated 
Music Publishers, Inc. For two pianos, score form, 75c.] Sug- 
gestive of the title, this is not serious music. It is written in 
a very light vein—a bit of froth which would add spice to a 
recital program. Mildly dissonant, with a touch of modernity 
in its syncopated, jazzy “swipes.”” While not difficult, it does 
require a neat, clean performance. Written in simple three- 
part form. Will be enjoyed by students. —A.G.M. 


Familiar tunes in very 


Fun in Song, by Lillian Cervenka. 
(Cincinnati: The Willis 


easy arrangements for piano solo. 
Music Co. 50c.] 

The title page tells the story—piano arrangements of tunes 
people know, designed to follow a beginner’s book. They are 
arranged so that they make good accompaniments for songs 
everyone likes to sing. —D.R. 


Rustic Rhymes and Rhythms. Music, words and pictures by 


Astrid Ramsey. [Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co. 50c.] 

An interesting collection for very young piano students. The 
subjects are “fruits and vegetables.” Illustrations are clever, 
humorous pen drawings. —D.R. 


Wings of Song, well-known melodies and folk songs arranged 
for piano solo by Irene Rodgers. Illustrations by Joanne Wood. 
(Cincinnati: The Willis Music Co. T5c.] 

A collection of twenty-one familiar melodies arranged for 
the young pianist just past the first stages of learning to read. 
Pen drawings and words accompany each arrangement.—D.R. 


CONCERTO FOR FLUTE 


Concerto No. 1 (G Major) and Concerto No. 2 (D Major), by 
W. A. Mozart. [Boston: The Cundy-Bettoney Co., Inc. Each 
—solo and piano $1.50; solo with string and wind orchestra 
parts and score $5.00; score alone $2.50.] The Mozart G and D 
major concerti hardly need be mentioned in a music review. 
Their excellence is well known. The real interest to all flutists 
and directors is the fact that these masterpieces are available 


with the orchestrations in the United States, moderately 
priced. The score calls for solo flute, Ist violin, 2nd violin, 
viola, cello and bass, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 horns, 2 cornets. 


—G.W. 
MUSIC AND METHODS FOR STRINGS 


107 Violin Solos with Piano Accompaniment, arr. by Roger 
Halle. [New York: Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc. $1.00.] This 
is quite a nice collection of very easy solos. They should be 
very useful in familiarizing students with some of the themes 
or tunes growing out of great music. All pieces are edited for 
first-position playing. They contain a wide variety of rhythmic 
patterns and should also be useful for practical application of 
varied bowing skills. —Gilbert R. Waller 


Scheer Violin Method, Book I, by Leo Scheer. [New York: 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Ine. 75c.] This book contains a num- 
ber of excellent photographs which should help the student 
considerably. The material is very well graded, contains a 


great deal of slurs which are valuable for smooth playing, and 
contains an ample number of easy pieces in the first position. 

I have two objections to the book; one is that the fingering 
starts on the “E” string which, I believe, has a tendency to 
throw the left arm out of line. But I realize that this is a 
matter of opinion. The second objection is that the photo- 
graphs which illustrate the finger patterns are a little un- 
natural in that the thunb has been brought out of its usual 
position in order to show clearly where the fingers go. The 
teacher using the book should make this clear to the pupil, 
otherwise the child may develop a questionable thumb position. 

In general, the book is unquestionably a contribution to 
educational literature. —G.R.W. 


Method for Cello, including Melodious and Progressive 
Studies, Op. 31, Book 1, by Sebastian Lee. [New York: Carl 
Fischer, Inc. $2.00.] A good book for the mature musician who 
wishes to gain a working knowledge of the cello in a short 
time. It progresses too fast for the young beginner, moving 
from open strings to the introduction of positions in twelve 
short pages. The presentation of techniques is clear and follows 
good procedures, and may be used as a supplementary book in 
various stages of class instruction. One can see here a valuable 
aid in strengthening certain individual weakness in the technic 
of members of the cello section by recommending study of this 
quick presentation of a particular problem, on the sound prin- 
ciple of “functional drill.” Teachers will find it worthwhile to 
look this book over carefully with supplementary uses in mind, 
and maybe some would find it “just right” for their cello 
prodigies. —J.L.R. 
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Encore Album for Strings, Vol. I, arr. and ed. by Charles 


Jaffe. [New York: J. Fischer & Bro. String quartet (includ- 
ing ad lib, Bass) $2.00; extra parts 50c ea.] A skillfully ar- 
ranged collection containing six well-known numbers for ad- 
vanced string quartet, edited by a member of the Curtis string 
quartet. Beethoven’s Country Dance, the Andante Cantabile 
and Humoresque of Tchaikowsky are the less difficult numbers 
in this collection; the Haydn movement, the Polka of Shostako- 
vitch and Prokofieff’s March from the “Love of the Three 
Oranges” require more performing skill. —Paul Reisman 


Cantiga de WNinar, by Camargo Guarnieri. For violin and 
piano. [New York: Associated Music Publishers, Ine. 75c.] 
A beautiful atmospheric number, worthy of the artist to whom 
it is dedicated, Yehudi Menuhin. Both solo and accompani- 
ment require skillful performers. —P.W.M. 


WIND INSTRUMENT SOLOS 


Devotional Solos for Bb Cornet (Baritone T.C. or Tenor 
Saxophone), with piano accompaniment, arr. and ed. by Newell 
H. Long and Margaret Sisson. [Chicago: Gamble Hinged 
Music Co. $1.25.] This volume of solos for religious occa- 
sions fills a long-time need for just this type of material. All 
too long we have been waiting for solos that could be used in 
Sunday School, church services, and other occasions when a 
religious number is appropriate. The large number of solos 
included in this volume seem to meet fairly closely most of 
the religious holidays for the entire year. The material is not 
difficult and the student will learn to play in keys that are 
customarily not called for. I trust that the two authors who 
collaborated on this volume will not stop with this edition but 
will immediately set about compiling a second set. We still 
have need for more of this material. All directors who are in 
need of encouraging solo work for religious occasions should 
not overlook this publication. —Arthur H. Brandenburg 


Clair Matin, solo for Bb Clarinet with Piano Accompaniment, 
by Paul Jeanjean. [New York: Alfred Music Co., Inc. $1.00.] 
“Clair Matin” is another pleasant solo to add to the list of 
Paul Jeanjean’s writings. I am reminded of “Arabesques” by 
Jeanjean when I play it, although “Arabesques” is more dif- 
ficult. In grade of difficulty this solo lies between “Second 
Andantino” by the same composer and publisher and the 
“Arabesques.” This would be a III or IV. It isn’t brilliant 
and yet there are a few lively arpeggios. I recommend it. 

—George Waln 


Trifolium, by Erik Leidzén. [New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. 
Trio (solo or duet) for Bb cornets (trumpets) with band acc. 
$3.00; conductor 50c; other parts 30c ea.] An excellent trio, 
of medium difficulty. Band accompaniment beautifully scored. 
A fine program addition. —T.F.C. 


CHORAL WORKS 


The Prairie, Secular Cantata for full chorus of mixed voices 
with soprano, alto, tenor, and bass soli and orchestra, by Lukas 
Foss. Poem by Carl Sandburg. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. 
Vocal score $1.50.) This work is a significant addition to a 
truly American music. Since both the text and the music are 
close to the soil and the hearts of the people, acquaintance 
with “The Prairie’ would stimulate a love for and an under- 
standing of our country, a pride in an indigenous culture, and 
further efforts to express the American ideal in poetry and 
music. The style of the music is modern, employing synco- 
pation and polyphony in a striking manner. Orchestration 
may be rented from the publisher. Although orchestra accom- 
paniment would undoubtedly be preferable, it appears the piano 
alone might be used effectively. 

“The Prairie’ was received enthusiastically at its premiere 
performance in Carnegie Hall by the Westminster Choir in 
January, 1945. It is suitable for adult, college, and advanced 
high-school choruses. Certain sections of the work could be 
performed alone. —Helen G. Baker 


Ballads of Paul Bunyan: Choral Cycle for Mixed Voices and 
Narrator. Ballads by Ethel Louise Knox, music by May A. 
Strong. [Philadelphia: Theodore Presser Co. $1.00.] For 
lovers of Paul Bunyan this work is well worth consideration. 
Melodically and harmonically good and with the voice parts 
well handled. A good baritone is needed as narrator, for the 
part goes to a high F. Chorus parts generally in moderate 
range. Recommended. —Paul W. Mathews 


Voice of the Prophet, Biblical Scene for full chorus of mixed 
voices, solo medium high voice, solo high voice, and reader, 
with piano or organ accompt., by Albert Hay Malotte. [New 
York: G. Schirmer, Inc. $1.00.] A selection of lamentations 
from the Old Testament, concluding with a brief paen of praise, 
has been given musical setting of moderate difficulty. The 
accompaniment is most important, and continuous through 
readings; both choral and solo utterances are fragmentary, 
bordering always on recitative in modal feeling. Choral ex- 
cerpts for other use are not feasible, and the solemnity of 
religious setting calls for church use. 

—D. Sterling Wheelwright 


On Wings of Song, compiled and arranged by William Stickles. 
[New York: . Edwin H. Morris & Co. Ine: The American 
Woman’s Victory Song Book, with piano accompaniment, $1.50.] 
Will not fit into a music education program im school, but 
suitable for groups desiring to sing for their own pleasure. 

—Joseph A. Leeder 
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THINK ON ME ; ONWARD, YE PEOPLES! 


Scott-Perrenot Jean Sibelius 
Song and all Song andall choral arrangements 


choral arrangements 


Two Forthcoming Chorus Books for Schools 


THE GALAXY JUNIOR CHORUS BOOK 
SA 


A Collection of Secular American and European Folk | 
Songs and Six Hymns. 
31 Choruses for Two-Part Singing Compiled and Arranged by 


KATHERINE K. DAVIS 
1.00 


OLD CAROLS FOR YOUNG MEN 
TBB 


17 Christmas Songs arranged in Three Parts for Indoor 
and Outdoor Carolling by 
CHANNING LEFEBVRE 
2 -40 


H 
WiHandel-Lefebve GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION © 4s. Bach 


All choral arrangements 17 West 46th Street New York 19, N. Y. Song and all choral arrangements 
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We vote an “EC award 
TO THE MENC ... 


This award, of course, is merely our personal opinion—but it can 
stand for Efficiency of operation ; Excellence of work ; accomplish- 
ments under Emergency war conditions . . . and, of course, the 
continued advancement of Education in the music field. MENC 
officers and committee members are to be personally congratulated 
for their unselfish efforts in keeping Conference machinery run- 
ning smoothly ; for their wholehearted co-operation with necessary 
government restrictions; and for their determination to carry on 
regular activities without interfering with the war effort and at the 
same time assume the additional responsibility of helping promote 
the important “Music in Wartime” program. So ‘we salute the 
MENC and those responsible for its continued progress. 














Remember, the MENC 
and your local organi- 
zations are working for 
you and yaur profession 


of music. If you aren’t 

a member, join. If you # 

are a member, give ‘your 

full and active support. e , 


* 88 SOUTH TENTH STREET MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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SONG COLLECTIONS 


United Nations Songs of the People, edited by Henry Cowell, 
English adaptations by Robert Sour. [New York: Broadcast 
Music, Ine. 50c.] 

If a teacher is looking for new and unusual material for 
programs and for classroom work, he will find many sugges- 
tions in this new and timely songbook. The material was 
selected as representative songs of the United Nations from a 
wide and varied collection of songs recommended by a Com- 
mittee of the Music Educators National Conference, of which 
the reviewer was chairman. The items were collected for the 
Office of War Information by Alan Lomax, assisted by Svatza 
Jakobson. As a result they were approved by several sources 
before the final selection was made by Mr. Cowell. The book 
is representative and authentic. The arrangements are all 
made in simple four-part harmony which retain the original 
flavor of the songs. However, all songs are arranged so that 
they may be sung in unison. 
useful for informal singing in both schools and communities. 

—Harry R. Wilson 


Four Scriptural Songs for High Voice, by Johannes Brahms, 
Op. 121, ed. by Carl Deis. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. T5c.] 
No one can deny the greatness of the Brahms songs which are 
included in this collection, together with the musicianly edit- 
ing by Carl Deis. One might suggest that they are better 
suited for the concert stage than for the church. The use of 
these songs in secondary or college classes may be questioned 
on the basis of common technical difficulties to be encountered 
in many songs by Brahms. In addition, the text is one which 
suggests Death and Oppression for the most part. 

—Marlowe G. Smith 


Gems of Sacred Songs for High Voice, selected and edited by 
Eduardo Marzo. [New York: G. Schirmer, Inc. T5c.] The 
reissue of this collection of sacred songs will bring back many 
fond memories to the older members of the profession. In- 
cluded in this book are many songs which have withstood the 
test of time, and are recognized as standard solo repertoire in 
the Protestant church. Most of these songs lie well within the 
abilities of our younger singers, and for them, at least, this 
reappearance will enlarge their field of service to the church. 

—M.G.S. 


(Siete Canciones Venezolanas), by 
voice and piano. [New York: 
Associated Music Publishers, Inc. Books I and II, $1.25 ea.] 
This collection of Venezuelan songs is most attractive. The 
songs are generally in moderate range and are not too difficult. 
Some require a very skillful pianist. Highly recommended. 
—P.W.M. 


Seven Venezuelan Songs 
Juan B. Plaza. For medium 


CHORAL MUSIC 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

(1) The plains of Uruguay, by Charles Repper. SSA, ac- 
comp'd. l6éc. Light and tuneful, suitable for junior high ex- 
cept that the alto is too low. Try in high school with good 
alto section. @ (2) The Marines’ Hymn (U. S. Marine Corps 
Song), arr. by Robert W. Gibb. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. A good 
and very usable arrangement of a much used song. The only 
high notes for young baritones are in the unison passages in 
third stanza. « (3) Somewhere a Child Is Singing, by Peter 
W. Dykema. SSA, accomp’d. 12c. This song is dedicated to 
our MENC immediate past president, Lilla Belle Pitts, and is a 


real tribute to her and to the composer. Beautiful and not 
technically difficult; obbligato parts effective. This reviewer 
has recently heard it twice in festival use. @ (4) Artillery 
Song (U. S. Army Song), arr. by Robert W. Gibb. SATB, 
accomp’d. l16c. A four-part arrangement which may be useful. 
(5) This Is Our Homeland, by Samuel Richards Gaines. 
Unison, 12c. A unison patriotic song worthy of examination. 
« (6) Song for Joy, by Annabel Morris Buchanan. SATB, a 
cappella. 12c. Not brilliant, but restrained. Nice inter-play 
of voice parts; recommended for consideration. —P.W.M. 


Oliver Ditson Co., Theodore Presser Co., Distrib., Philadelphia 


(1) The Farmer’s Son, by John Tasker Howard. Dramatic 
ballad for men’s voices with baritone solo. 18c. A sure hit. 
This number is a “must” for your glee club. Add to this that 
the tenors only occasionally leave the staff. The song is about 
the duties of a young man first helping his dad on the farm 
and later helping Uncle Sam fight the Japs. Your group will 
enjoy this piece. @ (2) Song of the Big Road, arr. by N. 
Clifford Page. Four-part chorus for men’s voices, a cappella. 
15c. This song relates the arduous labor involved by the 
coolie workers in the building of the great Burma Road. The 
melody is built on the major pentatonic scale, and an attempt 
has been made to supply a harmonization which utilizes cer- 
tain vague chordal effects generally heard in Chinese orches- 
tral music. This all adds up to a very interesting and unusual 
number. @ (3) A Song for Fishermen, by Henry Lawes, arr. 
by Ralph G. Winslow. Four-part chorus for men’s voices. 
léc. If you have tenors who take frequent high A then you 
will enjoy working with this number, not too difficult other- 
wise. About that popular sport of men, angling, and should 
be enjoyed by both glee club and audience alike. 

—Russell W. Switzer 


Carl Fischer, Inc., New York 

(1) Beside His Manger, by Robert W. Gibb. SSA, accomp’d. 
12c. Very acceptable, simple, unpretentious and attractive. 
tecommended. @ (2) The Holy City, by Stephen Adams, arr. 
by Edward S. Breck. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. A satisfactory ar- 
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rangement of an old standby; suitable for a large group. Sec- 
ond stanza needs rich, resonant alto voices. @ (3) Eili Bili, arr. 


by Lazare Saminsky. Jewish Folk Chant. SATB, accomp’d. 
16ce. An interesting Jewish folk chant, well worth considera- 
tion. « (4) Glory to God in Heaven, by Dimitri Bortniansky,’ 
arr. by P. Tschaikowsky, adapted by Peter J. Wilhousky. 
SSA, a cappella. 18c. A fine number for a mature and com- 
petent women’s chorus. Difficult, highly recommended. (5) 
Ifca’s Castle, arr. by Frances Harley and Walter Aschenbren- 
ner. Czechoslovakian Folk-Song. SSSAAA, a cappella. 16c. 
A round arranged for six-part women’s chorus. Individual 
parts not difficult; third alto goes to low F; recommended. - 
(6) Open Thy Blue Eyes, by Jules Massenet, arr. by Earl 
Rosenberg. SSA, accomp’d. 15c. A familiar number well 
arranged for mature voices. Good high and low voices needed. 

—P.W.M. 


(1) The Caissons Go Rolling Along, by Edmund L. Gruber, 
arr. by Peter J. Wilhousky. TTBB, SATB, accomp’d. 15c ea. 
Arrangements interesting and well within the ranges of the 
male voice. Has much appeal and should prove popular for the 
average male chorus. © (2) Meadowlands, by L. Knipper, arr. 
by Peter J. Wilhousky. TTBB, SATB, a cappella. l6c ea. 
Arrangement has much merit; however, the type of 2nd bass 
called for may be rare. Would be excellent for a chorus with 
Russian bassos. —Dale V. Gilliland 


J. Fischer & Bro., New York 

The Son of Man, Anthem Cycle for mixed voices, by William 
J. Skeat. II, Christ’s Entry Into Jerusalem. 16c; III, Calvary. 
20c; IV, The Resurrection. 18c. The titles are descriptive of 
the pieces. All are well written and well worth using. There 
is much solo work in the last two named. @ (2) A Green Hill 
Bright With Morn, by R. Deane Shure. SATB junior and 
senior chorus. Organ accompt. opt. 18c. Easter Anthem. 
The senior chorus is mostly a background for the junior 


chorus. Is an effective number but would not stand much 
repetition. « (3) Go to Dark Gethsemane, by Margarita 
Melrose. SATB, a cappella. l16c. A simple and effective 


harmonic background for an old text. «© (4) That Easter Morn 
at Break of Day, by T. Tertius Noble. Anthem for SATB, 
organ accomp’t. 18c. The composer has given us an anthem 
here that will hold and impress any congregation. One of the 
best Easter anthems to come to our attention in a long time. 
Do not overlook this number when planning for next Easter. 
Opens with a soprano or tenor solo. Start work on it early so 
that your chorus will do the number justice. —R.W.S. 


(1) When Christ Awoke Victorious, by Homer Whitford. 
SATB, a cappella. 16c. Standard anthem—easy. Limited range 
for all voices. Not interesting musically. « (2) The Prayer 
of Fiona MacLeod, by George F. McKay. SSAA, a cappella. 
15e. Lovely concert number. Short and expressive. Hum- 
ming at beginning and end sets mood.. Good writing. MHar- 
monically interesting. Difficulty—medium. College level. 

—Rose Marie Grentzer 





Sam Fox Publishing Co., New York 


Let Us All With Gladsome Voice, by Gunnar Wennerberg. 
SATB, a cappella. 10c. A two-page choral which would be 
appropriate for a prayer response or for use at any place in 
the service where a very short choral interlude is needed. 

—R.W.S. 
Galaxy Music Corp., New York 

(1) All Ye Servants of the Lord, by Robert Elmore. SATB, 
organ accomp’t. 18c. Anthem. Fair—seems labored and lacks 
unity. « (2) Amish Child’s Song, by Harvey Gaul. SSA, ac- 
comp’d. l16c. Free treatment of an Amish song. Very lovely. 
Composer uses a variety of rich harmonies which do not de- 
stroy the simplicity of the number. Interesting piano accom- 
paniment. Good program number. Medium difficulty. © (3) 
Smuggler’s Song, by Marshall Kernochan. SSA, accomp’d. 18c. 
Humorous number for women’s voices. Poem by Kipling. 
Music moves along in keeping with text. Should be fun to do. 
Piano accompaniment helps build suspense. Medium difficulty. 

—R.M.G. 

(1) O Come and Mourn, by Seth Bingham. SATB, a cap- 
pella. 18c. Beautiful anthem of crucifixion in broad legato. 
Old contrapuntal style, harmonized in idiom of today. Diffi- 
cult, and fairly long because of tempo. « (2) Silver Hours, 
by Orvis Ross. SATB, a cappella. 15c. Lush and irridescent 
harmony, well suited to the words. Distinctly a number for 
women’s chorus. @ (3) White Iris, by Elinor Remick Warren. 
SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Another number distinctly for women’s 


voices. —P.W.M. 
The H. W. Gray Co. Inc., New York 
(1) Reveille, by Walter Helfer. SSAA, a cappella. 18c. A 


moderately difficult number best suited to the college or adult 
group. Brilliant and lively; a good possibility for the spring 
concert. Requires true contraltos. « (2) Grace Be to You, 
and Peace, by David McK. Williams. SATB, with organ ac- 
comp’t. 25c. The competent choir would find this an excellent 
but difficult anthem of great dignity. Organ accompaniment 
greatly enriches the work. @ (3) O God of Bethel, by Eric H. 
Thiman. SATB, organ accomp’t. l16c. Interesting anthem for 
general use. Not difficult to perform. A good addition to the 
choir library. @ (4) Come, Holy Spirit, arr. by Boris Leven- 
son. SATB, a cappella. 18c. An arrangement of an eleventh 
century plain-song melody. The setting for women’s voices 
requires the second altos to make considerable use of their 
lowest tones. Excellent. « (5) Look Down, O Lord, by Alfred 
R. Gaul. TTBB, accomp’d. i16c. A chorale that would appeal 
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to the male chorus. Very effective. Not difficult. Range is 
satisfactory. « (6) The Searching Carol, arr. by Ralph E. 
Marryott. SSA, accomp’d. 16c. Also arranged for SATB. 
Range good. An easy, well-written composition for either 
high-school glee club or adult group. Worthy of consideration. 
« (7) Hymn to the Trinity, by Walter Howe. SATB, organ 
accomp’t. 18c. Based on the plain-song “In Festo Sanctis- 
simae Trinitatis.” <A difficult anthem for festival use, requiring 
a strong tenor and bass section. Highly recommended to the 
choirmaster. « (8) Be Calm and Peaceful, by J. S. Bach, arr. 
by George W. Kemmer. SATB, organ accomp’t. 16c. Fine 
arrangement for use with church and college choirs. Moder- 
ately difficult. Needs good tenors and bases.—William R. Sur 


Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago 


(1) Dixie, by Dan D. Emmett, arr. by Harry Robert Wilson. 
SATB and descant, accomp’d. 16c. Excellent because adapt- 
able to small or large choir. Stunning descant and optional 
second ending, which may or may not be used. Range, ex- 
cluding descant, easy. Easy to learn, and exceedingly effec- 
tive. « (2) The Lone Prairie. Cowboy song, arr. by Harry 
Robert Wilson. SATB with baritone solo, a cappella. 16c. 
OK if one is interested in cowboy music. Other parts nicely 
subordinated to the baritone solo. Good range. Clever ar- 
rangement of a familiar tune. « (3) Shenandoah. Chantey, 
arr. by Van A. Christy. SATB, opt. a cappella. 12c. A 
haunting melody, artistically treated. Short and easy. Four 
verses, pp to ff. Interesting time changes throughout. (4) 
Away for Rio. Chantey, arr. by Van A. Christy. SATB, opt. 
a cappella. 15c. Six-eight time perfect for hauling ryhthms of 
Chantey. Good tune. Short learning process. Three verses. 
Highest note in tenor D. Good program number. # (5) 
Chiapanecas, Mexican Dance Tune, arr. by Harry R. Wilson. 
SATB, accomp’d. i16c. This arrangement is a winner. Easy 
to learn, fun to sing, delightful to hear. A sure hit on any 
program. Range perfect. « (6) Jarabe Tapatio, Mexican 
Dance Tune, arr. by Harry R. Wilson. SATB, accomp’d. 15c. 
Another fascinating Mexican song, with typical Mexican 
rhythm. Easy to learn, easy range, easy accompaniment. 
Words fun. Every group needs one or more of this type of 
song. @ (7) Night Herding Song, American Cowboy Song, arr. 
by Harry R. Wilson. SATB, divided, a cappella. 16c. This 
song has a good tune and good words. All parts are inter- 
esting. The first verse is sung by the soprano, the second by 
the tenor. Much humming and “Hi-o.” Dynamics effectively 
worked out. It is the unusual type for which we are all looking. 
+ (8) The Gay Caballero, Mexican Folk Song, arr. by Harry R. 
Wilson. SSATB, accomp’d. 16c. Students and audiences are 
sure to like this. Peppy, and fun. Intriguing rhythm. Easy. 
The kind that makes an instantaneous appeal. « (9) Praise 
the Name of the Lord, by Francis S. Moore. SATB, accomp’d. 
l6c. Words from Psalm 113 haverhere been set to music which 
increases in interest from the first measure to the last. Six- 
teen measures of harmony are followed, after a short inter- 
lude, by sixteen more. Then a short fugue is introduced; and 
a surprising page of unison with chord accompaniment, shad- 
ing from ff to pp, makes a beautiful ending to a good piece 
of writing. —Bess Hyde 


Neil A. Kjos Music Co., Chicago 


Thee With Tender Care, by J. S. Bach. 
SATB, accompanied. 10c. A well-known 
consideration. 


Christmas Oratorio. 
chorale worthy of 
—P.W.M. 


Remick Music Corp., New York 

(1) I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles, by Jaan Kenbrovin and 
John William Kellette, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SA or TB, 
accompanied. 15c. A very easy, simple two-part arrangement 
of this popular song. (2) I Talked With God, by Serge 
Walter, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SSA, accompanied. l6c. A 
sentimental text set to sentimental music. Not at all difficult 
for junior or senior high girls. © (3) By The Light Of The 
Silvery Moon, by Gus Edwards, arr. by Douglas MacLean. SA 
or TB. 15c. A revival of an old popular song in a very easy 
two-part setting. —George F. Strickling 


G. Schirmer, Inc., New York 

(1) I’m Standing in the Sun, by Carmel Myers, arr. by 
Harlan W. Cleaveland. TTBB, and baritone solo, a cappella. 
16c. Four-measure introduction sung by chorus followed by a 
very effective baritone solo throughout entire number sup- 
ported by chorus. Tenor range is easy. Bass II has a few 
low E’s. This is a fine number and highly recommended. «+ 
(2) One Morning in May, arr. by John Jacob Niles and Lewis 
Henry Horton. SSA, with soprano and tenor soli, a cappella. 
18e. <A very bright and refreshing number. The conversation 
carried on between the tenor and soprano soloists is clever. 
Chorus supports soloists and sings the interludes. A very 
singable arrangement and not difficult. « (3) Frog Went 
Courtin’, by John Jacob Niles. SSA, with soprano, tenor, and 
baritone (or alto) soli, a cappella. 20c. A good number to 
“lighten up” a program. Well arranged for three treble voices. 
Tenor and baritone solos can be taken by soprano and alto, but 
the effect would be much better if the male voices are used. 
The text is humorous. (4) Black is the Color of My True 
Love’s Hair, by John Jabob Niles. SSA, with soprano or tenor 


solo, a cappella. 15¢c. A smooth, quiet number in the minor 
mode with soprano or tenor solo supported by humming 
chorus. Very effective. « (5) The Carrion Crow, arr. by 


SSA, with soprano and alto soli, a cap- 
pella. 16c. A humorous, well-arranged Kentucky Mountain 
song with incidental solos for soprano and alto. Easy vocal 
range and text is interesting. —Francis H. Diers 


Lewis Henry Horton. 
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M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


(1) Let Us Have Peace! by Ernest R. Ball, arr. by Douglas 
MacLean. Three-part—SSA. 15c. A sacred number that will 
delight congregations and audiences alike. Voice parts are well 
balanced and interesting, and are written in easy ranges. This 
piece is charming in this arrangement. Contains a text appro- 
priate to the war period. The piano accompaniment gives an 
interesting background. « (2) God Is My Trust, by Stanleigh 
P. Friedman. Four-part—SATB. Organ Accompaniment. 1l6c. 
The text for this number is taken from Isaiah XII and is writ- 
ten in what one might call the “festive” style. Opens with a 
baritone solo followed by full chorus, then by an alto solo, and 
the piece closes with another full ¢horus. The unusual har- 
mony, the easy voice ranges, and the melodic interest of this 
anthem should make this a “must” on your future list of 
selections, —R.W.S. 


(1) The Christ of the Snow, arr. by Harvey Gaul. SSA, 
accomp’d. 15. The type of music needed for study in choral 
groups, combining the simplicity of the folk tune with the 
technical problems of dynamics, glissando, and breath control. 
Solo part divided among the three voice parts. @ (2) Send 
Down Thy Truth, O God, by Kenneth E. Runkel. SAB, ac- 
comp’d. 15c. Modern in character. Interesting in perform- 
ance yet provides material for educational, instructive work. 
Equality of work among all voices is commendable. ~ (3) O 
Worship the Lord, by Kenneth E. Runkel. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. 
Text from the Psalms—easy—soprano solo. e (4) Prayer for 
a Reverent Heart, by Kenneth E. Runkel. SAB, accomp’d. 15c. 
Very good. Alto solo. —Ruth B. Hill 





THE INFLUENCE OF MUSIC 
ON WORLD PEACE 


By Rosemary Dardenelle, Student 
Thomas Starr King Jr. High School, Los Angeles 


usic is the expression of the emotions of its crea- 
M tors and plays upon’ the emotions of its listeners. 

Primitive man made rhythmic music before he 
learned to speak. The ability to create musical rhythm 
is one of the things which sets men aboye the rest of 
creation. The birds, the animals, the ocean, even the 
wind, make musical rhythmic sounds. But man alone 
can express himself in a multitude of sounds and musical 
effects at will. The degree that ex- 
pression in music has progressed 
denotes the progress of culture in a 
nation. 

Since music is the expression of 
emotions, what better way to learn 
and understand the emotions of the 
people of other lands than through 
the study and the playing of their 
music. The history of their country 
and their everyday life is recorded 
in their songs; their glories and 
their triumphs in military marches ; 
their gay or sombre comradeship in school songs; their 
appreciation of the beautiful in their operas and their 
symphonies. The sad songs, the dreary songs of weary 
toilers, the lullabies, the dancing frolics, all tell the story 
of their daily life. 

Music alone is not the answer te the cry for world 
peace, but in order for all nations to live peaceably to- 
gether there must be a harmony, an understanding, and 
a sharing between them. Above all there must grow 
respect for one another. 

When a nation has learned to respect and to love the 
beauty of another’s music, and to understand the daily 
life of its people as expressed in their songs, there will 
be laid the foundation for a respect and an understanding 
and an honoring of the rights of those people. And 
when a great depth of understanding exists between all 
nations there can be no more wars. 





Note: The foregoing essay by fourteen-year-old Rose- 
mary Dardenelle received first national prize in the com- 
petition sponsored by the Music War Council of America in 
cooperation with music dealers throughout the United 
States. Rosemary has just finished her freshman year at 
Thomas Starr King Junior High School of Los Angeles. 
It is interesting to note that seven other high-school stu- 
dents from California are among the remaining winners of 
the thirteen national prizes: Second prize—Mary Helen 
Hintze, Los Angeles; third prize—Jeanne Johnston, New- 
burgh, N. Y.; honorable mention—Clair O. Musser, Jr., 
Evanston, Ill.; Don Bronkema, Moline, Ill.; Helen Garlick, 
Galesville, Wis.; Gaynor Bradish, Schenectady, N. Y.; Ruth 
Windmueller and Barbara Bluejacket, Hermosa Beach, 
Calif.; Alden Milmet and Philip Saeta, Los Angeles; 
Richard Maize and Lou Ann Hilburn, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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Send for 


GAMBLE’S 


New Instrumental Solos 


“On Approval” 


DEVOTIONAL SOLOS 


(For Solo Instru- 
ments and Piano) 
arr. by 
Long and Sisson 

A book of fa- 
miliar arias, art 
songs, hymns and 
hymn medleys for 





lected to provide 
for all of the sea- 
sonal observances 
of the church year. 

Many of the song bodies are provided 
with introductions and codas and with 
free accompanimental backgrounds, thus 
giving them solo status. Technical dif- 
ficulties avoided. Readily playable by 
the young instrumentalist. Published in 
five books: 

Clarinet, Cornet (Baritone T. C., Tenor 
Saxophone), Eh Saxophone (Alto Clari- 
net), Trombone (Cello, Bassoon), Violin 
(Flute, Oboe). Each, with piano ac- 
companiment, $1.25. 

Carnival of Venice ( Variations—Trom- 
bone and Piano)—Jaroslay Cimera—The 
first “Carnival” directly conceived and 
composed for the trombone—by one of 
the nation’s most outstanding masters of 
the instrument and its teaching. $1.50. 

Arioso (Violin and Piano) —Brullo—A 








simple and beautiful new melody—set in 
an old form that builds to a strong 
climax. Easy grade. $0.50. 


Concerto in Bb Major (Clarinet and 
Piano) —- Haydn-De Caprio—(In prepa- 
ration). A free and idiomized transcrip- 
tion of the Haydn D major cello con- 
certo. The most important large-form 
addition to clarinet literature since De- 
bussy. Acclaimed in manuscript perform- 


ance Orchestra accompaniment avail- 
able on rental. 
Polonaise Brillante (Marimba and 


Piano) Weber-Musser — This beauti- 
ful composition, masterfully arranged, is 
doubtless the finest contribution to ma- 
rimba literature, a first major work for 
this instrument. Marimba and piano (in 
$1.25. Two copies needed for 


score), 


performance. Orchestration by F. Liszt 
available on rental. 
ENSEMBLES 
Semplicia (For Three Flutes) — Paul 
Painter (In preparation) — The latest 


work from the composer of the best sell- 
ers, “Notturnino di Luna” and “Alla 
Camera.” A simple melody in varied 
setting, modern flute idiom and charac- 
teristic phrasing —- beauty in simplicity, 
and with a hint of nostalgia. A must for 
the flute ensemble. (Originally played 
by the Wichita Ensemble of 20 flutes.) 

Symphonic Themes—Selected and ed- 
ited by Vincent Hiden — Collection of 
twelve easy classic excerpts, original key 
and harmony, four parts in score, usable 
in any quartet combination with or with- 
out piano. All parts $0.50. 


GAMBLE HINGED 
MUSIC COMPANY 


218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Junior High School Music 





T THE NORTHWEST MEETING in Spo- 
kane considerable time was given 
to discussion of the junior high 

school curriculum. Recommendations of 
the report adopted were included in three 
sections, as follows: 


I 


For a school which has no organized 
curriculum of music teaching: Such a 
school should at least maintain recrea- 
tional singing fitted to the needs and lo- 
cal background of the pupils, keeping in 
mind the broader national and esthetic 
aspects of music. All pupils should be 
encouraged toward individual growth 
through listening and performance, both 
in and outside of school, and the person 
directing the music activity should (a) 
furnish performance outlets, (b) assume 
leadership in working with interested 
students, (c) encourage other teachers 
and adults to participate in working in- 
formally with groups and_ individuals, 
(d) bring in outside musicians, if neces- 
sary, to help in school music programs, 
(e) promote small-group listening to rec- 
ords and radio. 


II 


For the junior high school with an 
organised music program: The teacher 
and administrator should consider the 
seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-year pupils as 
having similar musical, intellectual, and 
emotional problems, and the treatment of 
such should depend upon the administra- 
tive organization in the school. Minimum 
to maximum offerings of the curriculum 
should include the following general mu- 
sic classes which are listed in the order 
of their importance: 

(1) Singing. It was suggested that 
more American folk material be used, 
and it is hoped that more settings of such 
songs for junior high school will soon be 
available. Popular music may be included, 
but chiefly for recreation. Art songs are 
recommended. Both unison and _part- 
singing material is needed. The use of 
melodies from major instrumental works 
is suggested. These may be sung with- 
out words. 


(2) Listening activities. Listening ma- 
terials should be compatible with the 
maturity level of the groups. 

(3) Theory. Material and treatment 
must be adapted to the maturity level of 
the students. 

(4) Instrumental experience. Oppor- 
tunity should be given for exploration in 
orchestra and band instruments and so- 
called informal instruments. 

(5) Creative activities. Composition 
of songs (school songs, etc.), rhythms, 
texts, eurythmics, and making of instru- 
ments, singing games, etc. 


Ill 


In order to carry out a suitable junior 
high school music program, it is recom- 
mended that: 

(1) The junior high school program 
should be planned to enable the student 
to have both vocal and instrumental ex- 
perience. 

(2) At least five periods per week 
should be provided, dividing the time 
among instrumental, vocal, and general 
music activities. 

(3) A minimum of six periods per day 
should be in effect in both junior and 
senior high schools in order that the stu- 
dent may have enough time for a variety 
of activities, not merely those pertaining 
to music. 

(4). It should be borne in mind that 
the major purpose of music at the junior 
high school level is to continue the edu- 
cational and cultural processes begun 
previously, rather than to promote the de- 
velopment of groups for public perform- 
ance. 

(5) In-service training for the junior 
high school music teacher should always 
be utilized when available. This includes 
the work available in the larger cities un- 
der the direction of the music supervi- 
sors and directors, and for teachers in 
the smaller towns through the assistance 
of state teacher-training institutions and 
the state music education organizations. 

(6) To the degree that it is possible, 
there should be teacher-student collabora- 
tion. 





Rural School 


Curriculum 





T MAY BE ASSUMED, in the light of 
present conditions, that the music in 
many small rural schools is not on the 
level of achievement with larger schools 
because of inadequately trained teachers 
and a lack of adequate materials and 
equipment rather than the lack of ability 
in the children. If similar opportunities 
to develop musical ability are available, 
the musical potentialities of the chil- 
dren in rural communities are no differ- 
ent than those of children in urban areas. 
This statement is in accord with a prin- 
ciple established by the 1944 Rural School 
Curriculum Committee of the MENC. 
The rural school teacher is usually re- 


{[California-Western Curriculum Commit- 
tee Report.] 


quired to teach the classroom music be- 
cause there is no one else available to do 
so. Due to the fact that most classroom 
teachers have had inadequate training in 
music, and because the emergency teach- 
ers are on the whole unprepared to meet 
the demands placed upon them for music 
teaching, this committee would recom- 
mend: (1) Induction programs for new 
teachers conducted by local administra- 
tive units. (2) In-service follow-up by 
supervisors, whose responsibilities toward 
developing self-confidence in the class- 
room teacher might be accomplished 
through work-shop type meetings, dem- 
onstration teaching and a definite music 
study program outlining basic teaching 
philosophy as well as specific techniques 
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of teaching music. (3) More attention 
given by colleges and teacher-training in- 
stitutions to provide specific require- 
ments in the basic elements of musician- 
ship for all candidates for the general 
elementary credential; and, through well 
conducted methods classes, to give actual 
practice in planning and handling music 
activities with a class of children. (4) 
Refresher courses for emergency teach- 
ers needing a background for music 
teaching, credit for such courses to ap- 
ply on permanent credentials if desired. 

The specific objective of a rural school 
curriculum is to set up general goals of 
achievement for larger areas than grades, 
based upon the needs and maturity levels 
of the children concerned. The curricu- 
lum should not differ in essential content 
from that of the urban elementary school. 
However, areas of musical experience 
and activities should be outlined specifi- 
cally as adaptable for the small ungraded 
school. This should consider child growth 
rather than subject matter and should 
also attempt to meet the needs of the vast 
body of transient, under-privileged chil- 
dren whose irregular attendance increases 
the already difficult situation in the rural 
school. These larger areas may be de- 
fined as primary, intermediate, and upper 
grade. On each level there should be 
vital experiences in singing, listening, 
playing, creating, and evaluating, in order 
to provide .a satisfying experience for 
each child. 

The opportunity for expression through 
some phase of musical activity should 
not be sacrificed for the mere technicali- 
ties of music, but the latter should be 
used, as needed, to enhance and enrich 
the music program. The steps or levels 
of experience in the development of each 
musical activity should be so outlined 
that the teacher can determine the mu- 
sical maturity of the class and proceed 
through successive experiences. For ex- 
ample, through this procedure an upper- 
grade teacher would be helped in adapt- 
ing a program of basic music orientation 
to an upper-grade class of low musical 
maturity, and lead them through succes- 
sive experiences to a better basis for self- 
expression. As the child’s musical con- 
cept matures, his ability to evaluate the 
music he hears and his desire to partici- 
pate in musical activities will develop in 
direct proportion. 

This committee recommends that fur- 
ther investigation and study of this pro- 
posal, to take the form of a printed sup- 
plement, would be of value to (1) the 
rural school classroom teacher, (2) to a 
general supervisor, who in the absence 
of a music specialist, must plan the music 
experiences, and (3) to the rural school 
music supervisor. 

At the present time there is need for 
additional state music textbooks available 
to one-two-three teacher schools. This 
committee recommends as an ideal the 
adoption of a three-point series rather 
than the present upper and lower grade, 
to coincide with specified maturity levels. 
Teachers should be encouraged to use 
County Library facilities, and try new 
materials as available. 

Instrumental music instruction can be 
carried on successfully in rural areas 
through the services of visiting instru- 
mental teachers. In many rural com- 
munities this should be a point for post- 
war planning. 

In conclusion, we quote from the re- 
port of the Rural School Curriculum 
Committee of the MENC, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1944: “However, as we scan 
the broad horizons of music education in 
search of some indication of what the 
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. . WE PLEDGE EVEN FINER DRUMMERS’ 






@ The first practical folding snare drum stand was 
invented and patented in 1890 by U. G. Leedy, 
then a professional drummer of prominence. In 
the same year he made his first drum. These two 
items won such approval and popularity among 
Mr. Leedy’s drummer friends that orders were soon 
received from all parts of the country. This prompted 
Leedy to organize the Leedy Manufacturing Com- 
pany, in 1895, and to devote his entire time to 
building better drums and accessories. The ensuing 
50 years have seen many Leedy frsts in drums and 
accessories, and the acceptance of Leedy instruments 
by leading drummers as the “World’s Finest Drum- 
mers’ Instruments.” 

As we begin our second half-century of building 
drums and mallet-played instruments, we pledge to 
you that we'll continue to advance—to create and 
produce even finer instruments, utilizing the latest de- 
velopments in methods and materials —to keep alert 
to your needs and to anticipate your requirements. 


LEEDY MFG. CO., ELKHART, INDIANA 





* 


i 


INSTRUMENTS FOR YOU! 








1895 U. G. Leedy, above, in orig- 
inal one-room Leedy factory, Cyclo- 
rama Building, Indianapolis. 


1945 Spacious, modern factory, 
left, in Elkhart, Indiana, where ‘“The 
World’s Finest Drummers’ Instru- 
ments’’ are now created and produced. 





FAMOUS Leedy FIRSTS 


A few typical improvements 
created and produced FIRST 
by Leedy 


First folding snare 
drum stand. 


First floating heads on 
tympani. 

Invented the Vibra- 
phone. 


First to make one-piece 
pressed tympani bowl. 


First to use self-align- 
ing rods. 


First floating heads on 
snare and streetdrums. 


Developed and paten- 
ted tuning for marimba 
and xylophone. 


“UO UI km WD 











GET THIS FREE BOOK— "S50 
Years of Drum Progress’’—at your 
Leedy dealer's store. You'll treasure 
it as a keepsake. No obligation. 


“WORLD’S FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 
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New Publications 
Offered On Approval 


SIX FOOTBALL PROGRAMS 
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for the FOOTBALL PROGRAMS by 
Small yl ac 

s 
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Complete detailed marching and pro- 
duction directions for six smash outdoor 
band shows. A practical production book. 
Equally valuable for all sorts of outdoor 
band functions. A book of proved success 

let it go to work for you. Price, $1.50. 


BAND 


March Courageous — G. E. Holmes — 
Perhaps the last and one of the best 
works by this famous composer of band 
music (deceased). Modern, brilliant and 
of medium difficulty. Full band, $1.50; 
Symphonic Band, $2.25. 


One Tune Band (Novelty)—Arr. H. 


R. Evans—The “Old Oaken Bucket” as 
theme, chorale, funeral march, slow 
swing, waltz, parade march and tone 


poem. Good stage business and comedy. 
Full Band, $2.00; Symphonic Band, $3.50. 
Song of India — Rimsky - Korsakow - 
Bennett—This stylized rhythm arrange- 
ment has unusual audience appeal. Full 
Band, $2.00; Symphonic Band, $3.00. 
Great Grand Dad (Novelty) — Arr. 


Merle Isaac—Cowboy song arranged for | 


various instruments in solo variations 
with easy band accompaniment. Hilari- 
ous encores. Vocal Trio. May be used 
in combination with orchestra. 
Band, $1.00; Symphonic Band, $1.75; 
Full Orchestra, $1.00. 


Listen to the Drummers Play (In 
preparation) —A. E. Ostling — Drum 
quartet (out front) with band accom- 
paniment in a paraphrase on “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird.” The first of such 
literature to be published. Full Band, 
$2.00; Symphonic Band, $3.00. 


ORCHESTRA | 
Chop Sticks (Free Fantasy) —H. R. 


Evans 
tertaining to the listener. A barrel of 
fun for the players. Small Orch., $2.00; 


Full Orch., $2.50; Set A, $3.00; Set B, 
$4.00; Set C, $5.00. 

Great Grand-Dad (Novelty) Arr. 
Merle Isaac—-(See description under 
BAND). 


BAND, ORCHESTRA and CHORUS 


Symphonic Themes— Hiden & Ho- 
worth—Consists of 12 theme selections 
playable by from four players to massed 
groups. May be used as solos. Playable 
with standard phonograph 
All instrumental and choral parts are, 
$0.50. 


GAMBLE HINGED 
MUSIC COMPANY 


218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Sprightly, light, amusing and en- | 


recordings. | 


future holds for rural music education, let 
us not become too absorbed in our prob- 
ing and planning; but let us remember 
that work well done now will furnish the 
experience necessary to meet what may 


come. Build well today and a better to- 
morrow will be assured.” 


From the Field 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE SIX 








The National Capital In-and-About 
Music Club (Virginia, Maryland and 
District of Columbia), at its spring 
meeting elected the following officers: 
President — Mrs. Helen M. Bellman, 
Washington, D. C.; first vice-president— 
Wendell Sanderson, Richmond, Va.; sec- 
ond vice-president—Ernest G. Hesser, 
Baltimore, Md.; secretary—Mrs. Lyla N. 
Wartenbe, Washington, D. C.; treasurer 
~— Mrs. Anna M. Gilbert, Baltimore, Md. 





New Hampshire Music Educators As- 
sociation, at its annual meeting in Con- 
cord on June 2, elected the following 
officers: President—Ruth B. Dieffenbach, 
Hanover; vice-president—Victor Wrenn, 
Lebanon; secretary— Ruth Sawyer, 
Portsmouth; treasurer — Doris Buswell, 
Littleton; heads of festival activities: 
band — Malcolm Rowell, Newport; or- 
chestra—Elmer Wilson, Nashua; chorus 
—Charles Woodbury, Keene; directors— 
Frank Bush, Claremont; Herbert Fisher 
continuing to serve his second term. 
Plans were made for an all-state music 
festival next spring, transportation per- 
mitting, and a program committee was 
named to complete plans for four meet- 
ings during the coming year. 


Ohio Music Education Association has 
reelected as president William B. Mc- 
Bride of Columbus. Gerald M. Frank 
of Elyria automatically continues as 
first vice-president and Clark Haines of 
Dayton was elected second vice-presi- 
dent. A. D. Lekvold of Oxford was re- 
elected for his sixth term as treasurer 
and executive secretary Wade B. Fair 
of New Concord was reelected for his 
third term. Representatives on the 
Board of Control include: Elizabeth M. 
Taylor, Cincinnati; Ernest Manring, 
Cleveland; Charles H. Lowry, Warren; 
Evelyn Ross, Columbus; Mary R. Tol- 
bert, Columbus; Harry F. Clarke, Cleve- 
land; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ar- 
thur L. Williams, Oberlin. 


Washington Music Educators Associ- 
ation announces the election, by mail, of 
the following officers: President — 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle; vice 
president—Amanda Just, Pullman; sec- 
retary —Karl C. Diettrich, Tacoma; 
treasurer — Harold N. Anderson, Spo- 
kane. 


Sixteenth Annual Chicago Music Fes- 
tival, sponsored by the Chicago Tribune, 


will be held at Soldiers’ Field, Saturday, 
August 18. 
® 
Boosey & Hawkes, Inc., American 


branch of the well-known British firm 
for some years associated as an affiliate 
of Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc.,_ will 
operate independently hereafter, accord- 
ing to word recently received, with of- 
fices at 119 West 57th Street, New York 
19. The manager is Harold Winkler, 
who was previously associated with his 
father, Max Winkler, in the Belwin 
firm. 


National Association of Rudimental 
Drummers has issued Bulletin No. 40 
under date of May 1, 1945. William F. 
Ludwig, Secretary, 1728 N. Damen Ave- 
nue, Chicago 47, will supply copies on 


request. J. Burns Moore is president, 
George L. Stone, vice-president of the 
Association. 




















Important New Books for 
Music Teachers and Students 


The Conductor 


Raises His Baton 
By FATHER FINN 


An authoritative and stimulating 
work on the art and technique of 
conducting, by the famous founder 
of the Paulist Choristers. ‘No 
choral student should fail to study 
every page of this book.’ (Sat. 
Rev. of Lit.) $3.75. 


The Appreciation 
of Music 


Revised Edition 
By Roy DICKINSON WELCH 


A new (1945) edition of a classic 
volume on music appreciation, pro- 
viding a clear understanding of 
and interest in ail the well-known 
forms of musical composition. _ Trade 
Edition $3.00. Text Edition $2.50. 


The Understanding 
of Music 


By MAx SCHOEN 


Essentially an esthetics of music, 
founded on esthetic theory in gen- 
eral and the psychology of music 
in particular. ‘The definitive book 
on musical esthetics,” says Will 
Earhart of it. $2.00. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33d Street, New York 16 














AL RECORDS 


%*& The best vocal instruction and exercises always 
at hand. Developed by Ralph Scott while Chief of 
Auditions of Columbia Broadcasting System. Write 
for record with 2 lessons. Sent absolutely free 


INSTRUCT-0-TOMES + 90 $. OAK KNOLL AVENUE + PASADENA & + CALIF. 


STUDY VOICE (94 








MUSIC TEACHER WANTED 


A military academy of national reputation 
located in the east near large metropolitan 
center desires the services of a competent male 
instructor in piano and voice; also, to play chapel 
pipe organ. A_ permanent full-time position. 
Give complete details in first letter, to Depart- 
ment ‘“‘C,’’ Music Educators Journal. 
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Wartime France 
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French schools. The reader, familiar 
with the conditions in schools of the 
United States, will have some idea of the 
difficulties involved in attempting to teach 
music under so diversified a setup. 

During the visit the writer attended 
a singing lesson for the older girls. The 
period opened with the singing of a 
French folk tune. The instructress simply 
struck the initial tone on a half broken, 
out-of-tune piano, raised her hand, 
nodded vigorously, and beamed broadly, 
as the children began to sing. She made 
no attempt to conduct, to teach funda- 
mentals of breathing, diction, phraseol- 
ogy, or the other essentials of trained 
singing. It was not music education— 
only children singing. Yet, in spite of 
the absence of training, the girls sang 
surprisingly well, and, with their inherent 
ability, sang in tune and with a lovely 
quality. The song was light and the 
words gay, but there were no smiles on 
the faces of the children. Perhaps there 
would be smiles when they were better 
fed. 

Words to a new tune were next writ- 
ten upon a blackboard, and with one 
finger the teacher picked out the melody 
on the piano. Then, note by note, she 
laboriously presented the song as the 
students followed the text as written on 
the blackboard. The final portion of the 
period was spent in singing another folk 
tune. 

Later, the instructress explained that 
none of the children played an instru- 
ment. In fact, in all the village only one 
child played—a little boy who had, para- 
doxically enough, learned to play an ac- 
cordion from a Nazi soldier! 

In this community, as in all others, 
education was free, until the age of four- 
teen years. Then, at the completion of 
the elementary. studies, the child would 
usually go to work. A very small per 
cent of the children, whose families could 
afford to send them to a_ secondary 
school, went on to higher learning, for 
this entailed having the child live away 
from home, in a boarding house (pen- 
sion) near the location of the school. 
Lack of communication discounted any 
sort of commutation on the part of the 
student. 

Another visit included several large 
secondary schools for boys and girls in 
one of the great cities—typical examples 
of secondary schools throughout France. 
The schools house elementary, as well as 
secondary students, and the subject mat- 
ter in the lower grades corresponds to the 
primary studies presented in the rural 
sections. All city students return to their 
homes after school, while those from dis- 
tant communities are quartered in the 
boarding houses. 

There are no orchestras in any of the 
schools, nor is any school represented by 
a chorus or choir. With the exception 
of scattered piano lessons for girls, no 
instrumental music is attempted directly 
through the schools. However, private 
instructors can enter the schools, during 
session, to teach their pupils, and students 
are permitted to visit their teachers— 
also during school hours. In one in- 
stance a visiting instructor had organized 
a small orchestra in a school, using his 
private students as a nucleus. 

During an afternoon session it was 
possible to observe a music lesson for 
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SING OUT! 


&. eventh Rook 


IN 


A SINGING SCHOOL 


BIRCHARD BASIC MUSIC SERIES 


Ready this Summer 


ONCE AGAIN C. C. Birchard and Company announce a 
pioneer achievement in an important field — music for 
upper grades and early junior high school. SING OUT! 
offers fresh, new material in great abundance and variety, 
keyed to the eager spirit of young Americans. Skilfully 


placed arrangements for maturing voices that make singing 
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a joy. Illustrations that reflect the friendliness and idealism 
of our forward-looking people ... A music book to pro- 
mote sound cultural growth, real musical skills, and an 
awareness of our great heritage of beauty in all its forms. 

You will want to give this book first place in your plans 


to bring new spirit and joy to your music program. 


¢. Co BIRCHARD & CO- 


221 COLUMBUS AVENUE BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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BAND DIRECTORS: We Urge You To Play 


‘““YANKS AROUND THE WORLD”’ 


MILITARY MARCH—by Harry Lifson 


It’s DYNAMIC—It’s BRILLIANT—It’s SENSATIONAL 


Other Outstanding Marches by Harry Lifson 


“FORTY-EIGHT STATES” “THE FIRE FIGHTER” 
“POSTAL DISPATCH” “OUR GALLANT POLICE” 
“TEMPLE OF PEACE” “GOOD OLD NEW YORK” 


These Marches contain a wealth of fine music 








Full Band (38 parts) . . . 75c each Extra parts... 10c each 
AT YOUR DEALER, OR FROM 


SYMBOLIC MUSIC PUB. CO. New vor 57, . Y.. 
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Duo Crari 


; iti i THREE 
Music Writing Fountain Pen sae 


Here are the pens that were designed 
just to meet the demands of compos- 
ers, arrangers and copyists. Special 
patented feed insures the easy flow 
of heavy music writing ink. The ex- 
clusively shaped 14kt gold, iridium 
tipped point helps the notes fly from 


your pen. _ —a———— 














Pens are in black only, 
with gold filled clip and 
lever. Order Yours 
Today! 


TERMINAL MUSICAL SUPPLY, INC. 
113 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


Croft Music Writing Fountain Pens. Enclosing $ 
Save high C.O.D. collection fees, send payment with order. 


Name nas 
City & 
Address ' .. State 








EXCLUSIVE FOR MUSIC WRITERS! & 












Send immediately 2 section point .... 3 section point Duo 
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THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC €0.'S 


Wood Octavo 





OUTSTANDING NEW CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


Series No. MIXED VOICES 
612 Give Peace in Our Time............ Tchaikovsky-Winslow ‘ 
Se ED -cecectnectceensenceannd SE MED: Séncescecetatens . 
ee he iweb eu wanes neues ID on 60b00sevenes ‘ 
594 Hail, Thou Gladdening Light......... Gretchaninoff ........ce.- ‘ 
Ss. Ss. A. 
Se SN cn ccc cen wenéweeseceeme Robert W.. Gibb... ccccccces F 
Se cc ccenturctsnciesns Katherine K. Davis......... P 
628 Now Breaks the Dawn.............. St.Soene-Gibb ...cccccccccs ‘ 
EE cdier enc ceaa gene cewes we OER cxéisnicccdevers A 
640 Gather Round’, Chillun.............. SE fee F 
Te Arr. L. W. Haney 
TWO-PART CHORUSES 

616 Tales from the Vienna Woods....... ED oes bt'dcae ec eebee ‘ 
(Ecce ca rude ue bee ees wee re er 4 
630 Woodland Dreams ................. CO ee ‘i 
Se ac idenedacekbeebenes ene PEE ccc ce suerte sven ‘ 


621 How Long Wilt Thou Forget Me?....Bach-Frazee ..:.........-+- d 
Sample copies and catalog of WOOD OCTAVO SERIES sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 St. Stephen Street BOSTON 15, MASS. 
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highest-form secondary girl students. 
The youthful instructress held a music 
degree from a university, and was one 
of the newly trained music educators. 
Little by little, a trickle of trained teach- 
ing personnel is starting to flow, and per- 
haps, during the coming decade, many of 
the schools will have trained music 
teachers. 

The class opened with brief scale and 
arpeggio singing exercises, and was fol- 
lowed by a quarter-hour of solfeggio. A 
large number of the girls could read 
syllables very well. At the conclusion 
to this portion of the period the group 
was divided into two sections, and sev- 
eral two-part melodic exercises were 
sung. Here, for the first time, small, 
paper-covered music books were used by 
the students. 

Then followed the singing of several 
unison and two-part tunes that had been 
learned during previous lessons. The 
instructress possessed a cultivated voice, 
which she used to good advantage in 
helping the students to bridge difficult 
passages. She also played excellent 
piano, and was a talented musician. Con- 
sequently, the students showed the results 
of the good training. At later observa- 
tions, under less skilled teachers, students 
on the same grade level were not as well 
advanced with their musical studies. 

The final portion of the period was 
used for appreciation, and was an enjoy- 
able listening period. The instructress 
offered some explanation in connection 
with the life of Chopin, and played a re- 
cording of the Nocturne. She then sat 
down at the piano and played the same 
piece of music for the children. From 
time to time she would pause, in order to 
explain something about the music. The 
girls showed a great deal of enthusiasm 
for this capable exhibition, and were re- 
luctant to leave at the close of the period. 

As the girls filed out the instructress 
softly began to play the French National 
Anthem. One by one, as if by prear- 
ranged signal, the girls picked up the 
melody, and long after they had left the 
room the ring of the Marseillaise could 
be heard through the corridors. 

The instructress looked toward the 
door. She was smiling. 
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units are much more active and fruitful 
than others. It is recommended that state 
officers compare their programs and plans 
with those of other state organizations. 
To this end, the carrying out of the pro- 
posed plan for bringing together a na- 
tional assembly of state presidents and 
secretaries at the Cleveland convention in 
1946 will be another long step ahead. It 
will afford opportunity for exchange of 
experiences and ideas, and for joint plan- 
ning which will have direct values for 
the individual states and will still further 
step up our power as a national organi- 


zation. 
© 


The committee has gone on record as 
definitely recommending to teacher-train- 
ing schools that all students preparing 
for the music education field be encour- 
aged to accept the full responsibility of 
active membership and active participa- 
tion in our professional organization. 
MENC and the state music education 
associations should follow this up as a 
special project. 

This Consultants’ committee sees ahead 
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the possibility of still more effective tie- 
up with the National Education Associa- 
tion. The stronger we make our own 
organization, the more benefits we can 
give and receive through the NEA affil- 
iation. 

We already know of cases where edu- 
’ cation as a whole would have more in- 
fluence in connection with our relations 
with the National Government if the sev- 
eral affiliated bodies could present full 
and unified strength. Music education 
needs still closer tie-up with the admin- 
istrative field of education, and one of 
the things that we should promote is the 
free exchange of ideas through our edu- 
cational magazines. 

® 


We must be prepared to resist legisla- 
tive encroachments on the secondary 
school curriculum. We also must be pre- 
pared to enlist the aid of the entire profes- 
sional and educational fields in any in- 
stance where music education may appear 
to be discriminated against in local or 
state legislation. But above all, we must 
join our forces with the other forces in 
the general over-all field of education. 


® 

The question of collection of dues pre- 
sents problems both from the standpoint 
of those responsible for collecting the 
dues and those who pay the dues. One 
of the problems which, through united 
effort, we can help to solve is that of 
eliminated over- -lapping, duplication and 
over-payment, by working out a scheme 
whereby membership in local, state, and 
national music education organizations 
and membership in local, state, and gen- 
eral education associations can be com- 
bined in one lump, or at least can be 
handled in a business-like, uniform man- 
ner. 

There is need for steps to be taken to 
provide a more clear-cut understanding 
regarding what membership in each or- 
ganization covers. Once this is under- 
stood, then provision can be made to ef- 
fect a combination whereby the individ- 
ual pays his annual! professional dues in 
one sum at the same time and place. 


® 

We should become better acquainted 
with such organizations as the National 
Federation of Music Clubs, the American 
Guild of Organists, the Music Teachers 
National Association, the National As- 
sociation of Schools of Music, National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, the 
National Film Council, the Music Li- 
brary Association, the National Recrea- 
tion Association, the Music War Council 
of America, the National Music Council, 
National Association of Music Merchants, 
the National Association of Music Pub- 
lishers, National Association of Band 
Instrument Manufacturers, National As- 
sociation of Musical Merchandise Whole- 
salers, and all the other organizations 
representing sectors of the allied music 
professions and industries. 


® 

We should also take into account the 
fields of adult education, the work of the 
recreation commissions, the park boards, 
civic bands, orchestras and choruses, and 
the radio stations. All of these and many 
others are directly related to our work 
in some degree. We can give help and 
secure help by becoming better informed. 

In his or her own community, it de- 
pends on each music educator to study 
those factors of community interest and 
activity that, through cooperative effort, 
can make the greatest contribution to the 
school music program, and vice versa. 
The individual teacher himself should 
participate to the extent that it is pos- 
sible in these various activities. 
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READY NOW!... 


A New Series That Bridges 
the Gap between Music 
Study and the Home... 
For Class or Private In- 
struction. 





Young America at the PIANO 
and. - 


Young America at the VIOLIN 


* Increases desire for music study 
* Wins support of parents 
* Stimulates and holds enthusiasm of the students 


* Provides frequent use of parallel repertory in 
piano and violin lessons 


* Represents the best in musical culture from 
all parts of the world—classics and folk tunes 


* Delightfully illustrated throughout 


Piano books by: 
RAYMOND BURROWS and 
ELLA MASON AHEARN 
Violin books by: 
ERNEST E. HARRIS, RAYMOND BURROWS 
and ELLA.MASON AHEARN 


See your local dealer 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY 


221 Columbus Avenue Boston 16, Mass. 














A Timely Suggestion for Music Educators 


Use superb American made 
all wood 
LEHRER RECORDERS 
(Block-Flutes) 
with the new illustrated Self In-— 
structor that makes teaching easy 
and successful. 


Ask for price list and your free 
copy of the ‘American Recorder 


Review.’ 
CENTER FOR RECORDER MUSIC, 420 West 119 Street, New York 27, N. Y. 


The Leading Organization for the promotion of the Block-Flute 
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OUTSTANDING BAND MUSIC 


for Your Concert Programs 


BELLE OF THE BALL—Hummel 
Selection of Gay Nineties 


ean adae 5 om o sche Whe 2.00 
BRAVE TIN SOLDIER—Coons 
Narrator Novelty.............. 2.00 


CAVALIERS, THE—Johnson 
Cornet Trio or Trombone Trio 
NE 2s cru tte cweate eee 1.50 


CHALLENGER Overture—DeLamater 
Class C Overture, Full Band... 2.00 


Symphonic Band.......... 3.75 
COSMOPOLITE Selection— 
Holmes 
Class C Selection, Full Band.... 2.00 
Symphonic Band..:....... 3.75 


DREAMS OF LOVE—Liszt-Fall.... 2.00 


EXCALIBUR Overture—Holmes 
Class D Overture, Full Band.... 1.25 
Symphonic Band.......... 2.25 


HOLY CITY. THE—Adams-DeLamater 
Solo or Duet for Cornet, Trom- 
bone, Clarinet or Saxophone 


CC dciniadcwimeewhwne ed 1.50 
HOMAGE TO YOUTH—Olivadoti 

Concert March, Full Band...... 1.50 

Symphonic Band.......... 2.75 
JOCOSITY—Vander Cook 

Capricious Characteristic....... 1.50 


A MORNING AT THE MUSIC 
SCHOOL—Callen 
Vocal and Drum Novelty....... 2.00 


NNOBLESSE OBLIGE Overture—Johnson 
Class B Overture, Full Band.... 2.00 


Symphonic Band.......... 3.75 
‘ PAN AMERICAN FANTASY— 
Rauterkus 
Sk ere 4.50 
Symphonic Band.......... 7.00 


PETER AND THE WOLF 
Triumphal March—Prokofieff-Johnson 
Narrator with Band, Full Band.. 2.00 


Symphonic Band.......... 3.75 
REVERIE—Debussy-Johnson 

i | Jy 2.00 

Symphonic Band.......... 3.75 


ROCKED IN THE CRADLE 

OF THE DEEP—DeLamater Air and 
Variations. Solo for Tuba Eb or 
BBb or Trombone with Band.... 1.50 


WITH FREEDOM’S FLAG—Olivadoti 
Concert March, Full Band...... 1.50 
Symphonic Band.......... 2.75 


YANKEE DOODLE—Long 
Symphonic Variations, 
. 6 eee 4.00 





Lexington 


wa ene, 


Campbell & 
Lees 6 
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Music Education and Musicology 


CHARLES SEEGER 





the United States it would seem 

that those of music education and 
musicology should be most closely co- 
ordinated. Both are concerned with mu- 
sical knowledge. Both are concerned with 
the handing on of this knowledge. For 
the most part, music educators and 
musicologists are practical musicians. 
And both are, in a broad sense of the 
term, teachers. 

Why is it, then, that music education 
and musicology have flourished side by 
side with so little recognized connection 
and with so much antipathy between their 
respective personnel ? 

There are several reasons. In the first 
place, the music educator is concerned 
chiefly with the knowledge of music 
gained through direct experience of the 
art. Knowledge about it, gained through 
scientific and critical study of various 
kinds, is secondary with him. The mu- 
sicologist, on the other hand, takes knowl- 
edge of music for granted and concerns 
himself chiefly with knowledge about it. 

In the second place, the music educator 
is content to handle that part of the do- 
main of musical knowledge which fits the 
activity of promoting its cultivation in 
the schools and in the centers of teacher 
training for these. The musicologist, on 
the other hand, is occupied primarily in 
the general extension of musical knowl- 
edge and in the systematization of it as a 
whole. 

In the third place, the music educator 
is interested mainly in the progress in 
musical knowledge and ability of his 
pupils. His own progress, once he be- 
comes a teacher, is a by-product of his 
teaching. The musicologist, on the other 
hand, while he is nearly always a teacher, 
is interested mainly in his own progress 
in musical knowledge and ability. His 
teaching is a by-product of his learning. 

In the fourth place, the American mu- 
sic educator has been very local in his 
viewpoint—the “here.and now” of a 
town, a county, a state or even of the 
whole collection of them, the United 
States. The musicologist, on the other 
hand, bas been very Europe-minded and 
centered in the past. Both are, as a mat- 
ter of fact, now broadening their space 
and time visions and values. And in so 
doing they are coming closer together. 
From the nursery-school to the seminar 
is not two processes but one. Extent, 
concentration, and emphasis may vary. 
But new values and new achievement 
may as well originate in the school as in 
the learned society. 

Interdependence of the fields of music 
education and musicology and of the 
workers engaged in them was recognized 
by the Music Educators National Con- 
ference at its St. Louis convention when 
a Committee on Music Education and 
Musicology was voted into existence. 
Appointed to membership were: Peter 
Dykema, Russell Morgan, Louis Wersen 
and Charles Seeger (Chairman). The 
prime function of the Committee was to 
establish contacts with musicological so- 
cieties and their members, and to sponsor 
meetings in which subjects of common 
interest could be discussed. 


O’ ALL the fields of music activity in 


At the December 1944 meeting of the 
American Musicological Society, the 
setting up of a Committee on Musicology 
and Music Education was authorized. 
Arnold Small accepted chairmanship, but 
in the usual leisurely way of the Society’s 
committees, the rest of the membership 
is still to be determined.* 

To speed rapprochement of the two 
fields, it was planned to hold, if possible, 
six regional meetings of music educators 
and musicologists at the six Division 
meetings of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference during the spring of 
1945. When the Office of Defense 
Transportation stopped conventions, this 
plan had to be dropped. One round-table 
discussion was, however, held in connec- 
tion with the Eastern Consultants’ Coun- 
cil in New York. It was informal and 
attended by members of the American 
Musicological Society: G. S. Dickinson 
of Vassar College, George Herzog of 
Columbia University, Curt Sachs and 
Hans David of New York University. 
Among the Music Educators National 
Conference members present were: Lilla 
Belle Pitts, Vanett Lawler, John C. 
Kendel, Alfred Spouse, Glenn Gilder- 
sleeve, Louis Wersen, Peter Wilhousky, 
Jacob Evanson, all known to readers of 
the JourRNAL. Agreement was general 
that the discussion was a good but tardy 
beginning which should be followed 
through. At the end, Dr. Sachs, who 
had maintained his characteristic taci- 
turnity throughout the evening, was asked 
to summarize the discussion in terms of 
his own reaction to it. His eloquence so 
moved the group that when Mr. Wersen 
suggested that Dr. Sachs put his words 
in writing, for publication in the Jour- 
NAL, support was unanimous. This Dr. 
Sachs has kindly done. The text 
follows: 


THE MUSIC HISTORIAN 
Statement by Curt Sachs 


The discussion that I was allowed to 
attend was stimulating and will one day, 
no doubt, bear fruit. However, I had 
the feeling that you expect more, and 
less, of us than you should — in other 
words, that our position is not clearly 
enough outlined. 

At first, I must confess to my dislike 
of the title musicologist. Any girl that 
manufactures a newspaper article by 
transcribing Grove’s Dictionary without 
too many misspellings presents herself 
as a musicologist. But this is a minor 
point. The essential point is that we 
music historians in graduate schools 
have just been placed, with some friendly 
irony, at the top of the hierarchy of 
music education. This implies honors 
and duties that we cannot accept. 

The music historian of a graduate 
school educates, not in the art, technique, 
or receptivity of music, as do the music 
teachers, but in a branch of the history 


*In addition to these two committees, one 
on Musicology and Education has existed for 
some time in_the Music Teachers National 
Association. Glen Haydon is present chair- 
man. This is, however, exclusively a paper- 
reading committee. 
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of culture. He is a member of the com- 
munity of the humanities and a neighbor 
of the philosophers and the historians of 
art, literature, language, and what not. 
He has the duties and also the rights of 
all the men who, following an innate 
trend in human mind, do not rest satisfied 
with the mere individual experience of 
music, painting, poetry, but try to com- 
prehend them as significant parts of our 
lives and as a mirror of ages and nations 
more reliable than outer, political facts. 
The kind of music that we are interested 
in, and the train of thought that we fol- 
low, should be judged from a humanistic 
standpoint; the history of music cannot 
take its standards and limits from the 
interests of public school teaching any 
more than do archaeology or the his- 
tories of art or literature. 

We would be unable to make our con- 
tribution to the humanities without being 
musicians ourselves; that is, without 
having the natural gift, the enthusiasm, 
and the technical knowledge of a musi- 
cian. Thus, we are products not only of 
a scholarly training, but also of music 
education. On the other hand, a sizable 
part of our students are music educators 
who probably will never do research 
themselves. Thus, without being the 
apex of the hierarchy of music educators, 
we are doubly involved in the problems 
of music education. 

What contribution, then, are we able to 
make? Our effort to your work .will be 
twofold, as all education: vocational and 
humanistic. Vocational: we can add to 
the actual knowledge of our music edu- 
cators in width and depth, for which 
there is no place in lower schools; and 
we also can create a critical attitude 
toward the infinitely dangerous diet 
catered to them by the ceaseless flood of 
popular and pseudo-scientific books on 
music. But the humanistic role is more 
important: we can, or we should, tear 
down the fences of short-sightedness and 
open a horizon that no music school, no 
music class can show. A teacher might 
never be given the opportunity to “use” 
what he once learned in graduate school 
about oriental or medieval music, about 
old instruments, or aesthetics. But he 
will acquire that surplus of knowledge 
and insight which is the privilege of all 
higher education; he will acquire the 
freedom and discretion that no teacher 
has who lives from book to mouth. At 
least, we hope so. 

Here we meet. And we would be 
rightfully presented with one of the 
numerous ivory towers which lately 
have been on sale, did we not gladly take 
into serious consideration all the sugges- 
tions that music educators care to make. 
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Leedy Manufacturing Company, Elk- 
hart, Indiana, is distributing a hand- 
some illustrated booklet, “Fifty Years 
of Drum Progess.” The booklet is 
issued in connection with the observ- 
ance of the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Company, which was founded in 1895 by 
U. G. Leedy and associates. Since 1929 
the Company has been one of the C. G. 
Conn group of musical instrument and 
equipment manufacturers. 


Carl F. Mueller, Director of Choral 
Music at State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey, has joined the 
consultants’ staff of Carl Fischer, Inc., 
New York City, as special adviser on 
sacred choral music. Mr. Mueller also 
is a member of the faculty of the School 
of Sacred Music, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, and Minister of 
Music for the Central Presbyterian 
Church in Montclair. 
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A PREVIEW OF POST WAR FLUTES 








The Wm. S. Haynes Company is offering an outstanding flute 
in its 1945 Model. The instrument is a masterpiece of acoustical 
correctness, artistic designing and delicate balance. A new head 
joint of superlative proportions delivers an easy high and middle 
register together with unusually full, rich low tones. 


The same outstanding accuracy which has characterized the 
Radar and Electronic work of the Company, making it famous 
from Coast to Coast, guarantees superb performance, flawless 
intonation and easy tone production in its new flutes. 


Ready for Distribution as soon as the Company is released from 
high priority war work. 


A New Model Piccolo is forthcoming! New Catalog in August! 


* 


‘ , Ter 
WAYNES fi Repair work on all make Flutes and Piccolos os & 

ait MFD By Wy. NOW ACCEPTED both at the Boston Factory and 

W.S. HAYNES CoO Sales Department and at the New York Sales 


BOSTON. MASS Room and Repair Shop at 17 West Fifty-first C 
REC'D TRADE MAR Street, New York 19, New York. "Pace nn 
WM. 5. HAYNES COMPANY 

108 Massachusetts Ave. Boston 15, Mass. 














THE: PRINCIPLE UPON WHICH THE 


1B JE IL W IN 


INC. 


ELEMENTARY BAND METHOD 


IS BASED was clearly defined in a letter we received from Mr. 


Fred Weber, the author of the Method. He stated: 

In my opinion a Combination Instrument or Band Method should pro- 
gress even slower than the best individual method because “In a Class 
of Mixed Instruments” the problems multiply with the number of students 
and the variety of instruments. Making the material enjoyable to the 
student is of prime importance for good results. 


“DOES YOUR PRESENT CLASS METHOD ADVANCE TOO RAPIDLY?” 
PAGE BY PAGE COMPARISON WITH OTHER METHODS IS INVITED 














INSTRUMENTATION 
CONDUCTOR OBOE E> MELLOPHONE 
C FLUTE BASSOON (Eh French Horn) 
Db PICCOLO Eb ALTO SAXOPHONE TROMBONE and BARITONE 
Bh CLARINET Bh TENOR SAXOPHONE (Bass Clef) 
E} ALTO CLARINET Es BARITONE SAXOPHONE BARITONE (Treble Clef) 
(Eb Clarinet) Bh CORNET (Trumpet) BASS (Tuba) 
Bh BASS CLARINET HORN in F DRUMS 


Conductor, $3.00 — Any Other Book, 75c 


BOOSEY HAWKES BELWIN, INC. 
43 West 23rd Street NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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DO NOT OVERLOOK 


These popular textbooks for 
next season's requirements 


Sight Singing 
Based on Rhythmic, Melodic, 
Harmonic Ear Training 
by 
D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Price $1.25 


Musical T beory 


Short Lessons 


by 
ARTHUR O. ANDERSEN 


RL ae each .75 
Teachers’ Manual............ 1.25 


Send for copies on examination 
your dealer or 





H.T. FitzSimons €0. 


23 E. JACKSON BLVD. + CHICAGO 4, ILL. 











MORAVIAN CHORAL 
MUSIC 


arranged by James Christian Pfohl 
(mixed voices) 


HOSANNA—tLeinbach .......... 20 


Antiphonal Anthem for Double 
Chorus or Soprano Solo and 


Chorus 


LIFT UP YOUR HEADS, O YE 
GATES—Hagen ...........0.00 15 
General Festival Anthem 


BETHANY, O PEACEFUL HABI- 
TATION—Sorenson ............ 16 


Order from your dealer 


BRODT MUSIC COMPANY 
Box 1207 CHARLOTTE 1, N. C. 
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Vocational Aspects 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-TWO 





is just as high in the popular field as in 
the concert hall. Neither is it a matter 
of approval or disapproval of one kind of 
music or another. If music educators do 
not wish to take upon themselves the 
training of dance band players and other 
performers of so-called “popular” music, 
that is another matter—one that is out- 
side the scope of considerations of this 
committee. But if music education wishes 
to go whole-heartedly into the vocational 
field, it must do so with the understand- 
ing that vocational training is a practical, 
matter-of-fact business that must be out- 
and-out “commercial.” If it fails to meet 
the requirements of the market, it cannot 
be successful. 

The establishment of vocational music 
programs in high schools would, in many 
instances, undoubtedly bring about in- 
creased interest and support on the part 
of administrators. It would give a de- 
sirable “practical” flavor to the music de- 
partment of a school. This aspect should 
not be overlooked by music educators. 


Postwar Employment of 


Demobilized Servicemen 


It is generally understood that public 
school music educators who have been 
serving in the armed forces will be en- 
titled to return to their previous posi- 
tions so that there should be no major 
problem of unemployment in that field. 
How many of them will not wish to 
return to their old jobs is another prob- 
lem—and a larger one. 

In the professional music field it is not 
likely that there will be any large over- 
supply of personnel. The market for pro- 
fessional musicians has greatly increased 
during the war period and there is every 
reason to believe that it will continue to 
grow. 

Therefore, it is not believed by the 
committee that unemployment, in the 
usual sense of the word, will be a seri- 
ous problem in music. But the demand 
of many musicians and music educators 
for postwar employment, of a different 
kind and with higher standards of living 
is another matter, one which presents a 
serious challenge—particularly to train- 
ing institutions. 

Generally speaking, there are five types 
of returned servicemen who must be con- 
sidered in relation to employment, par- 
ticularly in music education: 

(1) The one who has never had any 
opportunity to study. 

(2) The one whose training period has 
been interrupted. 

(3) The one who is an experienced 
teacher and who may wish to return to 
college for advanced training before go- 
ing back to work. 

(4) The one whose experience, in- 
come, and responsibilities in the war ef- 
fort have brought him to the place where 
he doubts his future, both professionally 
and financially, in teaching. 

(5) The one who has been physically 
incapacitated and who needs some addi- 
tional training of some kind to enable him 
to continue his livelihood in music. 

A considerable amount of study and in- 
vestigation would be required for the con- 
sideration of the problems of any one of 
these five types. Neither the time nor the 
resources for such study are available to 


this committee. It can do no more than 
raise the question of what training 
schools are doing to equip themselves to 
meet the needs of these people. 


© 


Note: In the latter part of the fore- 
going report reference is made to the 
War Department project concerned with 
vocational opportunities in the field of 
music education for men and women re- 
turning from military to civilian life. 
This item was included in the original 
agenda prepared by the MENC presi- 
dents for the series of six MENC Con- 
sultants’ Councils, of which the Eastern 
was the last in the series. It was antici- 
pated that certain information and mate- 
rial would be officially released in time 
for use at the Consultants’ Councils for 
the purpose of developing recommenda- 
tions and suggestions that would lead to 
definite plans in connection with the prob- 
lems of returning servicemen and women 
who might wish to qualify for positions 
in the music education field. 

The project upon which the original 
agenda item was based includes provision 
for any interested servicemen of a com- 
pilation of information dealing with the 
various aspects of the music education 
profession, covering such items as details 
pertaining to musical, educational, and 
personal qualifications, courses, creden- 
tials, certification, etc. However, official 
releases were not available in time for 
any of the Division meetings. (Copies 
may now be secured from MENC head- 
quarters at 10c each.) 

The fact. that the military authorities 
and their advisers have given serious con- 
sideration to the music education profes- 
sion as one of the vocational fields which 
might be considered by returning service- 
men may be regarded as highly signifi- 
cant. It is a matter of concern to the 
teacher-training institutions, to prospec- 
tive employers, and to the music educa- 
tion group as a whole, that all angles of 
the possible developments in this direc- 
tion be investigated. The hoped-for wide- 
spread and sound expansion of the music 
education program in all areas—particu- 
larly in those communities and sections 
where there is need for considerable de- 
velopment—can be stepped up in a marked 
degree if music educators participate as 
effectively as they may in the vast post- 
war employment program which we are 
now entering upon. 
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A Letter 








ARMY SERVICE Forces 
Horr GENERAL HOosPITAL 


OF THE CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 
Santa Barbara, California 


OFFICE 


Music Educators Journal: 


O THE MUSIC EDUCATORS of America, 

I would like to send this challenge: 

Either produce something worth 
while in the way of musical therapy, or 
admit that, to date, it is worthless and 
stop trying to force it upon us. That is 
putting it roughly, but this is a rough 
man’s war. At Hoff General Hospital, 
and at many hospitals like this, we are 
receiving thousands of our boys back 
from overseas with broken bodies and 
horribly distorted minds and emotions. 
A pitiful few are working hard and long 
to adjust these men. We need every 
kind of therapy available. We have 
found that stuttering can be cured in four 
treatments. Aphonia, amnesia, migraine, 
hysterical blindness, motor dysfunction, 
and most types of functional disturbances 
can be adjusted if we can get below the 
conscious mind and readjust the emo- 
tions. In the past months, I have cured 
thirty cases of functional deafness in 
this manner. (See articles in the near 
future on the work of my department in 
Colliers, Saturday Evening Post and 
other magazines. ) 

From every side I receive the question: 
“Why don’t you use musical therapy?” 
Everybody writes about it, but nobody 
produces the techniques. The only place 
I can find any purposeful work being 
done on musical therapy is in one or two 
hospitals. In these instances, it does little 
more than soothe the patient. It does 
not cure him. We have no time for 
research or practice. We must get re- 
sults, quick and permanent results.. By 
developing techniques, I don’t mean 
soul-soothing concerts that will calm a 
neurotic old woman in ten to twelve 
months. I want, and need . desperately, 
something that can reach into a man’s 
personality and draw out the horrors of 
war, the hell of battle, and the repressed 
memories of his buddies’ death rattles. 
You say it can’t be done? I say it must 
be done! So you music educators, quit 
feeding your ego on pointless articles on 
musical therapy that have appeared in 
periodicals recently. Get down to cases. 
Read about the wonder drugs, like 
sodium pentothal and amytal, that lay a 
man’s emotions wide open for treatment. 
Work with your doctor. Study hypno- 
therapy. Tie all these in with the drugs 
and find a way to adjust those emotions. 

Again I say to you, if there is any- 
thing to this thing called musical therapy, 
send it to us with a good description of 
practical techniques. We need it now— 
tonight—not a year or five years from 
now. By then these grand, soul-shat- 
tered boys of ours will be psychiatric 
casualties for life! War neurosis does 
not wait. Unless quickly treated, and 
thoroughly, it hardens and _ another 
champion of democracy goes down as a 
shell-shocked wreck for life. 


—JameEs H. Moore, Capt. « 
Clinical Psychologist. 
19 June, 1945. 


[The foregoing letter is published with- 
out comment as a voluntary contribution 
to the discussion of the subject of music 
in hospitals which has been carried on for 
some time in the JOURNAL columns.— 
Editors. ] 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-five 
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the need arises in the fall. 


Octavos which should be right 
‘em). If you are among the 
few directors who haven't 
received these miniatures, 
let us know. You'll get them, 
FREE, by return mail. 


If you have other choral mate- 
rial problems, write giving us full 
particulars. We'll try to help 
solve them. 


HALL & McCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
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Start Now Planning for Fall! 
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Vustruments to Enrich the Peace 


We have learned much through our experience in producing parts for Pratt 
& Whitney and Wright Cyclone Bomber Engines. We have learned new 
standards of precision and new methods of attaining those standards. And 
we plan, just as soon as restrictions are lifted, to direct those standards and 


methods to the creation of finer flutes than we have ever created before. 


W.7. Armstrong Company | prix, 
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MENC COMMITTEE REPORTS 
1942-1944 


Reports of the thirty-six “Widening Horizons” music education curriculum 
committees. 123 pages; mimeographed; staple-bound with heavy paper cover. 
Limited edition. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 
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Home Front 





HE LAST MONTH of the school year 

found another score of school music 

groups qualifying for Music War 
Council of America citations awarded for 
distinguished service to the nation 
through the patriotic and inspiring use of 
music to aid the war effort. 

It is the sincere hope of the Music War 
Council’s officers, directors, and citation 
committee members that the next school 
term will bring an end to international 
strife, so that there will no longer be a 
need for patriotic service in the sense in 
which hundreds of school instrumental 
and choral groups have been called upon 
to serve during the past three years. 
They also hope, however, that many 
school music organizations have, through 
their wartime activities, discovered anew 
a niche in community life that they will 
not abandon in peacetime, for community 
service—participation in civic activities 
and projects—is a legitimate function of 
the school music department that pro- 
motes the general advancement of music. 

Meanwhile, school music supervisors 
and instrumental and choral directors 
whose students have not yet been cited by 
the Music War Council, but whose rec- 
ords of wartime musical service merit 
consideration for this honor, are urged 
to report their activities to the Music 
War Council, 20 East Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 4, IIl., or to the Music Educators 
National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Survey blanks are 
available for your convenience in recom- 
mending school musical groups for cita- 
tion recognition. 

School groups cited since the publica- 
tion of the April Music Epucators 
JoURNAL are listed below. 

—Howarp C. FIscHER 


CITATIONS SINCE LAST REPORT 


ALABAMA: Montevallo—Alabama Col- 
lege Glee Club, H. D. LeBaron, director. 

CALIFORNIA: Hawthorne — Washing- 
ton Elementary School Band, Evelyn Bar- 
ton Gawthrop, director. 

Long Beach — Franklin Junior High 
School Band, James Mitchell, director; 
Ruth Thayer, head of music department. 

GEORGIA: Augusta — Tubman High 
School for Girls, Dorothy Halbert, director. 


INDIANA: Elwood Willkie High 
School Band, L. Rush Hughes, director. 

MINNESOTA: Fergus Falls—Washing- 
ton High School Band, Frank C. Hedlund, 
director. 

Minneapolis—Bryant Junior High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, Kersey E. 
Dobereiner, director. 

MISSISSIPPI: Bilorvi — Biloxi High 
School Band, Marion Carpenter, director. 

Clarksdale—City Schools and Bobo High 
School Chorus and A Cappella Choir, Mary 
Ellen Wright, director. 

NEVADA : Reno — Reno High School 
Band and Chorus, Rolla V. Johnson, direc- 
tor. 

NEW YORK: Last Aurora—East Aurora 
High School Band, Robert C. Grant, di- 
rector. 

Huntington — South Huntington High 
School Music Department, Theodore Valen- 
tine, director of band and chorus; Marie 
I. Pike, grade supervisor and orchestra 
conductor. 

New Rochelle New Rochelle Senior 
High School Band and Orchestra, Harry F. 
Haigh, director; Isaac BD. Young High 
School Band, Bryant Minot, director. 
Bernard B. Nye is director of music edu- 
cation. 

OKLAHOMA: Frederick—Frederick High 
School Music Department, Violet D. Clark, 
director. 
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PENNSYLVANIA: Ezgeter Borough — 
Exeter High School Band, Peter Samony, 
director. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: Sitouw Falls—Wash- 
ington High School Band, Arthur R. 
Thompson, conductor. 


TEXAS: San Antonio—San Antonio 
Military Academy Band, Jimmie Klein, di- 
rector; Thomas Jefferson High School 
Band, Jerome Zoeller, director; Texas 
Military Institute Band, Jimmie Klein, di- 
rector. 


WISCONSIN: Eau Olaire—State Teach- 
ers College Co-Ed Chorus, Clara Mae Ward, 
head of music department and director. 


Greenwood — Greenwood High School 
Band, M. G. Hamel, director and head of 
music department. 


Madison—Central Senior High School 
Band, Leroy Klose, head of music depart- 
ment and director. 


Stanley — Stanley High School Band, 
M. G. Hamel, director. 


Superior—East High School Music De- 
partment, Henry B. Nelson, supervisor of 
musie department. 


Notes 


March 28-April 3, 1946, Cleveland, 
Ohio. Mark your calendar to show the 
announced dates and place for the bien- 
nial meeting of the Music Educators 
National Conference. The headquarters 
hotel will be the Statler. Plans, already 
well in hand, are necessarily contingent 
upon developments and conditions in 
relation to the war situation. (Refer to 
the article by President John Kendel on 
pages 17 and 18.) 

Participating will be MENC aux- 
iliaries, affiliates, and cooperating or- 
ganizations, including the National 
School Band, Orchestra, and Vocal 
Associations, Music Education Exhibit- 
ors Association (which will have full 
charge of the exhibits as usual), Na- 
tional University and College Band 
Conductors Conference, and American 
Musicological Society. 

The National Catholic Music Educa- 
tors Association is planning its second 
national biennial convention in conjunc- 
tion with the MENC, probably opening 
on March 27 or 28. Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association expects to focus an 
important part of its activities program 
for the year in the Cleveland meeting— 
for which all concerned hope that plans 
can proceed to culmination in a great 
victory program. 








Vanett Lawler, associate executive 
secretary of MENC, now serving as 
music education consultant for the Pan 
American Union, left in June on her 
second trip to South America, where she 
will visit Brazil, Argentina, Paraguay, 
Uruguay, and Ecuador — the countries 
not included on her first mission, re- 
ported in recent issues of the Journal— 
and also will make return visits, by re- 
quest, to Chile, Peru, and Colombia, 


Buescher Band Instrument Company 
recently received an Army and Navy 
“EB” award, presented with appropriate 
ceremonies in which the entire body of 
Buescher employees and executives par- 
ticipated, together with officers and rep- 
resentatives of the armed forces and 
many local citizens. The fact that 
Buescher and other musical instrument 
manufacturers in Elkhart and else- 
where have achieved distinguished rec- 
ords in the production of important war 
equipment is gratifying to members of 
the music profession and music stu- 
dents, who have themselves added their 
own small contributions by carrying on 
as best they could in spite of the in- 
strument famine caused by conversion 
of the plants to war work. 


May-June, Nineteen Forty-five 








TO ALL CHAIRMEN OF STATE 
AND REGIONAL CONTESTS 


We are pleased to advise you that bronze will be available 
for the manufacture of all medals, pins, plaques as of 
July 1, 1945. 


If you wish to present awards to the winners in your con- 
test this year, let us know, and when you plan your contests 
and festivals for 1945-46, write us about your requirements. 
As official medal makers and distributors for state and 
national school music competition-festivals, we shall be 
very happy to offer suggestions for your consideration. 
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MINIATURE SCORES 


We carry in stock a large supply 
of miniature scores for school and | 
home study and enjoyment. Some 
are old European publications. 
Many are new American editions | 





— attractive, easy to read, and 


inexpensive. Send for classified 
price lists. am 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. = 
218 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago 4 es 

















IF YOU ARE AVAILABLE and not subject to the draft 


IF YOU KNOW ANYONE WHO IS AVAILABLE ” 
WE HAVE SPECIFIC CALLS FOR 
Band and Orchestra Teachers 
Violinists, ’Cellists—Woodwind or Brass Teachers 
Voice Teachers—Music and Art Teachers 
MEN or WOMEN 
C. E. LUTTON, Mor. 64 E. JACKSON BLVD., Chicago 4, Ill. 
Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency, Music Dept. 
If listed with me—Is your record up to date? 
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Do You Have the Ansvers? 





FOR many years the headquarters office of Music Educators National Conference has 


served as an information bureau and a medium of contact between 
those who can supply the requested aids. 


inquirers and 


This department in the Journal serves as 


an auxiliary to the MENC information service, and the questions printed here illus- 


trate the varied types of inquiries received. 


All have been answered by mail with 


the help of MENC officers, committee chairmen, and others. Readers are invited to 
send their own answers to the headquarters office. Copies of letters received will be 
forwarded to the inquirers concerned, and answers of especial interest will be pub- 


lished in the Journal. 


FPaculty Orchestras. Do any city 
school systems have symphony orches- 
tras or bands comprised exclusively of 
faculty members?—L.S.T. 


[A symphony orchestra composed of 
members of the faculty of the Detroit 
Public Schools made its debut in May 
1945. A number of schools and many 
colleges have instrumental as well as 
vocal organizations comprised at least 
in part of faculty members, but the 
Journal knows of no such organizations 
composed of faculty members of a 
school system, other than the Detroit 
orchestra mentioned here. Perhaps 
Journal readers can supply more in- 
formation. ] 





Curriculum Study. Our college is 
carrying on a curriculum study with 
the purpose of revising it in the light 
of postwar needs. As head of the music 
department, I must revise and mod- 
ernize the music offerings, especially in 
the field of public school music. I would 
like to know the recommendations of 
the MENC in regard to the training of 
teachers of public school music. If 
there are any bulletins available, will 
you please send them to me? If there 
is any charge, I will send the amount 
as soon as I know what it is.—B.D. 


[The above inquiry is typical of many 
now being received. In each case, ref- 
erences are supplied, including reports 
of the 1944 MENC Curriculum Commit- 
tees and the 1945 Consultants’ Councils. 
Readers who would be interested in ex- 
changing information with B.D. and 
others similarly interested are invited 
to communicate with this department of 
the Journal.] 


Prize Competitions for Composition. 
Where can I secure information regard- 
ing competitions for composers?—QJ.T. 


[Several competitions in music com- 
position have been announced in recent 
issues of the Journal. Among those not 
thus far announced in this magazine: 
(1) Ernest Bloch Award for a composi- 
tion based on a text from the Old Testa- 
ment and suitable for women’s chorus, 
$150; publication by Carl Fischer, Inc.; 
performance at next spring concert of 
the United Temple Chorus of Long Is- 
land. Contest closes December 1, 1945. 
For further information address the 
United Temple Chorus, Box 736, Wood- 
mere, N. Y. @ (2) Under the auspices of 
the American Guild of Organists, a 
prize of $100 plus royalty is offered by 
J. Fischer & Bro., to the composer of 
the best composition for the organ sub- 
mitted by any musician residing in the 
United States or Canada. Maximum of 
five or six minutes playing time sug- 
gested. The manuscript signed with 
nom de plume or motto and with the 
same inscription on the outside of a 
sealed envelope containing the com- 
poser’s name and address, must be sent 
to the American Guild of Organists, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. not 
later than January 1, 1946. Return 
postage must be enclosed. # (3) The 
Chicago Singing Teachers Guild is con- 
ducting its Ninth Annual Competition 
for the W. W. Kimball Company prize 
of $100 to be awarded to that composer 
submitting the best setting for solo 


voice, with piano accompaniment, of a 
text to be selected by the composer him- 
self. In addition to this award, the 
Guild guarantees publication of the 
winning manuscript. Readers desiring 
complete information concerning the 
rules of the competition may secure the 
same by addressing E. Clifford Toren, 
North Park College, 3225 Foster, Ave- 
nue, Chicago 25, Illinois. e In all cases 
it is recommended that before submit- 
ting compositions in any contest the 
composer should secure rules and gen- 
eral information by writing to the con- 
test sponsor, enclosing a stamped self- 
addressed envelope.] 


Code of Ethics. Have you any infor- 
mation regarding a Code of Ethics per- 
taining to the relationship between high 
school bands and Union bands? Is any 
such code adopted by an entire state or 
by more than one state? Do you have 
the suggested wording for such a code? 
What states have a law limiting the ac- 
tivities of high school bands?—D.M.M. 


[Such codes, or statements of agree- 
ment and understanding, as referred to 
by this correspondent, have been 
adopted in several states. The texts of 
the documents jointly adopted by the 
organizations representing the music 
educators and the Union musicians of 
Pennsylvania, New York State, and Ohio 
have been published in the Journal. 
(See February 1936, February 1939, and 
January 1944, issues.) The codes 
adopted in New York State and Ohio 
are based upon a general statement pre- 
pared and adopted by the MENC Execu- 
tive Committee during the administra- 
tion of President Joseph Maddy. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Maddy, the 
Board of the International Federation 
of Musicians gave approval in principle 
to the code, and recommended that ac- 
tion leading to adoption of codes of 
similar import be taken through the 
state and local organizations. The Jour- 
nal will be glad to hear from represen- 
tatives of other states where similar 
codes are in effect.] 


Oldest Eisteddfod. Several Eisteddfods 
have been named as first established in 
the United States. Do you have any 
records that will help settle an argu- 
ment on this point?—L.P. 


[The MENC files do not divulge suffi- 
cient information to warrant attempt- 
ing to answer this inquiry without some 
help. One of the older enterprises of 
its kind is the Utica Eisteddfod which 
has been carried on for some 85 years 
under the auspices of the St. David So- 
ciety. Up to four years ago participa- 
tion was open to adults only, but now 
events are included for school instru- 
mental and vocal groups and soloists. 
During the war the Utica Eisteddfod as 
well as others have been restricted to 
entries from the local areas. William 
H. Schachel of Frankfort, New York, is 
manager of the Utica Eisteddfod.] 


Training of Music Librarians. Could 
you give me some information about 
the training of librarians for music li- 
braries? What special training is nec- 
essary, and what colleges or universi- 
ties offer music library courses?—W.G. 
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Music Education as a Vocation. While 
reading the May issue of Trends I no- 
ticed the article “Facts About Typical 
Jobs.” As I am starting to college, I 
am naturally interested in getting all 
the information I can about my chosen 
profession—music education. The article 
stated that the ayerage tuition is in the 
neighborhood of $500. I would like a 
few more details, such as courses given, 
best line to follow in the field of music, 
i.e., teaching or performance, etc.—T.V. 

[Many inquiries of this general type 
have been received recently. T.V., P.P., 
S.G., and A.S., and others who are just 
preparing to enter college, each received 
a copy of a brochure prepared for dis- 
tribution to members of the armed 
forces, and in each case a list of col- 
leges and persons in the general vicin- 
ity of the inquirer was supplied. Ref- 
erence was also made to Harriett John- 
son’s “Your Career in Music,” published 
by E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., and to 
other books previously referred to in 
this department. Members of the music 
education profession who are interested 
in the recruitment of promising young 
people for this field are invited to sup- 
ply their comments and _ suggestions, 
which will be made available to all in- 
quirers. ] 








Pianist President. It is stated that 
President Truman is an accomplished 
pianist. Were any other presidents of 
the United States musicians?—M.S. 


{It is said that Mr. Truman is the 
first president since Thomas Jefferson 
to be a musician of outstanding attain- 
ments. A number of our presidents 
were musically inclined and some candi- 
dates for the office were wel. known as 
musicians—which may or may not have 
bearing on their failure to get elected. 
Mr. Truman, it is said, regards music 
as his chief relaxation, and press re- 
leases state that he is particularly fond 
of Chopin. One newspaper editorial of- 
fers the suggestion that perhaps some 
day Mr. Truman will perform a Chopin 
etude on a White House broadcast.] 


Music Administration in Large Cities. 
Is there anything published dealing with 
the problems of the music education de- 
partment of a school system in a large 
city ?—E.B. 

[Yearbooks of the MENC include a 
number of reports and articles on ad- 
ministration and supervision which may 
be of interest to this inquirer. The 
Journal understands that Karl Ernst, 
Supervisor of Music, Board of Educa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, has made a sur- 
vey of the practices in music supervi- 
sion in cities of over 100,000 population. 
Perhaps Journal readers have additional 
information regarding studies or reports 
not at present available in the Year- 
books or in the various volumes issued 
by the publishers.] 


Professional Advice: -M.N. writes: I 
would like to play the trumpet profes- 
sionally but do not have enough wind. 
How can this be developed? 

Reply: If nature endowed you with a 
good pair of lungs, your capacity can be 
inereased by practicing breathing exer- 
cises. If this does not work, try the 
drums. 

{The above is taken from Dr. Cutter’s 
column in the Chicago Tribune, April 6, 
1945, and is printed here for whatever it 
may be worth in the way of medical- 
musical-educational-therapeutic advice.] 


© 


“Mere technical education is not 
enough. Cultural education must ac- 
company technical training to develop 
the apnetites of the people for a better 
living that can come from the uses of 
the products of American industry and 
agriculture.” [From ‘“Education—an In- 
vestment in People,” a report of the 
Committee on Education of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce.] 
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ENCORE ALBUM 


for strings 
(with Bass ad lib.) 


arranged and edited by 


CHARLES JAFFE 


VOLUME 1 NO. 8030 


Beethoven 
Shostakovitch 


Tchaikovsky Andante Cantabile 
from Quartet in D Major, Op. 11 


March, Op. 12, No. 1 
Finale from Quartet, Op. 33, No. 2 
Humoresque, Op. 10, No. 2 


Price $2.00—Extra Pts. .50 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 W. 40th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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TRANSYLVANIA SCHOOL OF SACRED MUSIC 


August 1 through August 9 
“KR Vacation with a purpose” 


Classes in 
Choral Conducting Voice Development 
Organ Sacred Music Materials 
Hymnology The Junior Choir 
DAILY VESPER SERVICES MODEL CHOIR 
EXHIBIT OF SACRED MUSIC MATERIALS 
Tuition — Board and Room—9 Days .. . $40.00 


Registrations now being accepted 
Address: JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL. Director 
Transylvania School of Sacred Music 
Box 592, Brevard, North Carolina 











BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES IN 
MUSIC EDUCATION 


1,124 STUDIES COMPLETED IN THE PERIOD 1932-1944 


Compiled by the MENC Committee on Bibliography of Research 
Projects and Theses. Published in co-operation 
with the University of Iowa Press. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
. 
Send orders to 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
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The Consultants 


| HE MAJOR PORTION of the text in this issue is taken from the reports of the Consultants’ 


Councils called by the 


presidents of the six Divisions of the Music Educators National 


Conference in the emergency caused by last-minute cancellation of the regular biennial meet- 
ings. This material, whether a complete report, excerpt or summarization, in each instance 
represents result of initial study and preparation by a small committee, analysis and discussion 
by the entire Council, revision and completion by the small committee, and subsequent 
adoption by the entire group. Here is given a composite list of the Consultants who, in the 
manner described, have shared in the preparation of the content of this issue. The personnel 
of the six Councils included MENC officers, presidents or other representatives of auxiliary 
and affiliated organizations, chairmen of curriculum committees, and others who, because of 


their official positions, 
Councils in which the members participated. (See 


CW....California-Western. .Fresno, California, March 27-29 NW....Northwest........... 
Pb eennes I itcnntiewnyceawe "New York, New York, April 20-22 | ee Ns 560000000005 
Pi icc PO COI cic cc csccccoseces Chicago, Illinois, April 13-15 SW....Southwestern........ 


Adams, Joy Ruth, Atlanta, Ga. s 
Alexander, Nell W., Florence, Ala s 
Allan-Allen, Mrs. Frances B., 

Bernardsville, N. J E 
Allen, Warren, Palo Alto, Calif CW 
Anarde, Frank, Tacoma, Wash . NW 
Anderson, Emmet, Missoula, Mont NW 
Anderson, Harold, Spokane, Wash NW 
Anderson, R. Cedric, No. Platte, Nebr.. NC 
Ardrey, Eldon, Flaggstaff, Ariz. . CW 
Arentsen, H. W., Oshkosh, Wis NC 
Armstrong, Leslie, Olympia, Wash. NW 
Bacon, Mrs. Elizabeth, Claymont, Del. I 
Bailey, Bertha, New York City E 
Bailey, Gordon, New York City. E 
Bain, Wilfred, Denton, Texas SW 
Baker, Helen Grant, Elizabeth, N. J. E 
Ball, Sarah Lee, Jackson, Miss 8 
Barr, E. Lawrence, Great Falls, Mont... NW 
Barr, George F., Sacramento, Calif. ..CW 
Baxter, Francis, Spokane, Wash........NW 
Beach, Elizabeth, Syracuse, N. Y.........E 
Beecher, Alvah A., Moscow, Idaho NW 
Berdahl, Arthur, Fresno, Calif CW 
Bergethon, Bjornar W., New York City... E 
Bicking, Ada, Indianapolis, Ind NC 
Bird, Marcell, Idaho Falls, Idaho NW 
Bonney, Helen, New Britain, Conn. E 
Boothby, Mrs. Lydia, San Jose, Calif....CW 
Bowen, George Oscar, Tulsa, Okla. SW 
Bower, Lucile, Wichita, Kans...... SW 
Boyle, Gratia, Wichita, Kans SW 
Brandenburg, Arthur, Elizabeth, N. J. E 
Bray, Mabel E., Trenton, N. J. ee 
Brenneman, Elsa, Glendale, Calif CW 
Brittson, Ann, Oklahoma City, Okla.....SW 
Bryan, Janice, Los Angeles, Calif CW 
Bryant, Laura, Ithaca, N. Y. ..0. 
Buchanan, Gillian, Portales, N. M. SW 


Burns, Mrs. Amy, Wellesley Hills, Mass 
Burns, Samuel T., New York City 
Burrows, Raymond, New York City. 
Bussey, Lylla, Albany, Ga 
Butte siman, a Chicago, & 

1W, NW, NC, E 
Butterfield, M. E., hie tie, Tenn....8 
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Calvert, Nadyne, Spokane, Wash NW 
Carlson, Alberta, Long Beach, Calif CW 
Carlyon, John M., Watsonville, Calif....CW 
Carr, Mac, River Rouge, Mich... . NC 
Carr, Raymond, Glen Ellyn, Ill NC 
Carson, Cleva J., Gainesville, Fla s 
Carter, Russell, Albany, N. Y ve E 
Cathcart, Madge, Indianapolis, Ind......NC 
Chatburn, Frances, Springfield, I!! ..NC 
Cheyette, Irving, Indiana, Pa. eine tee 
Choate, Robert, Oakland, Calif eC 
Clark, Frances E., Philadelphia, Pa. ..E 
Clausen, Leslie P., Hollywood, Calif....CW 
Cobb, Mrs. Violet, San Leandro, Calif...CW 
Coe, Mrs. Furn, Fresno, Calif. cee OW 
Colburn, Marie, Wichita, Kans SW 
Conklin, F. Colwell, Larchmont, N.Y E 


Cooper, Irvin, Montreal, Quebec, Canada E 
Cotton, Marian, Evanston, Ill NC 


Cravener, Helen, Chicago, Ill NC 
Curtis, Gertrude, Yakima, Wash. NW 
Curtiss, Marie, Grosse Point, Mich NC 
Cutts, Charles, Billings, Mont NW 
Davis, Ennis D., New York City E 
Davis, F. Edna, Philadelphia, Pa E 
Davis, Lytton 8., Omaha, Nebr nC 


Delaney, Vern, Fresno, Calif CW 
Dennis, Charles M., San Francisco CW 
Diers, Francis H., Fredonia, N. Y E 
Diettrich, Karl, Tacoma, Wash NW 
Dill, Mrs. Helen C., Beverly Hills CW 
Doll, G. Lewis, Kansas City, Kans SW 


Driscoll, Mrs. Martina, Jamaica Plain, 


ass ; E 
Duerksen, Walter, Wichita. Kans SW 
pagan, Thomas E., San Jose, Calif. CW 

“aster, Gladys, Chicago, II! ‘ NC 
_ John G., Stockton, Calif... ..Cw 
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Ernst, Karl, Portland, Ore............ NW 
Evanson, Jacob, Pittsburgh, Pa E 
Fair, Wade B., New Concord, Ohio NC 
Field, Mrs. Elizabeth S., Dover, Del. E 


Fishburn, Hummel, State College, Pa. E 
Fisher, Gertrude, Long Beach, Calif CW 
Fleming, Stanley, Millvale, Pa. E 
Flueckiger, Samuel, No. Manchester, Ind.NC 
Forster, Frances, Inglewood, Calif. CW 


Forster, Thelma, Helena, Mont... NW 
Frank, Gerald M., Elyria, Ohio NC 
Fuller, C. Oliver, Spokane, Wash NW 
Funchess, Lloyd V., Baton Rouge, La E 
Garnett, Maude, Eugene, Ore ...NW 
Gartlan, George, New York, N. Y. E 
Gaskins, Genevieve, Corvallis, Ore NW 
Gibbs, Polly, Baton Rouge, La. s 
Gildersleeve, Glenn, Dover, Del E 
Gilmore, Robert C., Baton Rouge, La.. 8 
Glenn, Mabelle, Kansas City, Mo .. SW 
Goranson, Arthur R., Jamestown, N. Y....E 
Grant, Edward J., Providence, R. I E 
Grasso, Benjamin V., Tuckahoe, N. Y E 
Graves, Helen L., St. Louis, Mo SW 
Gray, Stanley, Berwyn, Pa.. E 
Griffith, Charles E., New York City E 
Griffith, Glenn, Eugene, Ore NW 
Hamper, H. E., Anaconda, Mont. NW 
Hannah, Wallace, Vancouver, Wash. NW 
Hannen, Helen, Cleveland, Ohio NC 


Harrington, Dean L., Hornell, N. Y — 
Hartshorn, Wm. C., Los Angeles, Calif ..CW 
Hawkins, Dorothy, Huntington, Calif. ..CW 


Hawkinson, Marguerite, Ada, Okla SW 
Hayward, Charles S., Los Gatos, Calif...CW 
Heagy, Clarence, Fresno, SP 
Heck, Mathilda, St. Paul, Minn.........NC 
Hellenen, Mildred, Wichita, Kans.......SW 
Heltman, Rollie V., Belen, N. M .. SW 
Henderson, J. Chandler, Reedley, Calif. .CW 
Henderson, Mabel, Greeley, Colo........SW 
Henson, Ethel, Seattle, __ * agama NW 
Hertz, Erwin, St. Cloud, Minn...... NC 
Hertz, Wayne S., Ellensburg, Wash... ..NW 
Hesser, Ernest G., Baltimore, Md.........E 
Hiden, Vincent A., San Francisco. . mf 
Hill, Ruth, Terre Haute, Ind...... . NC 
Hinga, Howard M., Rochester, N. Y...... .E 
Hjelmervik, Kenneth, Aberdeen, Wash... NW 
Holman, Carol, Wichita, Kans... . .. SW 
Hood, Marguerite V., Ann Arbor, Mich. .NC 
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Howe, Helen, Chicago, Ill. . 
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Johnson, Helen W., Hanford, Calif... cw 
Joy, Margaret, Wichita, Kans 


Just, Amanda, Pullman, Wash , RW 
Keller, Edith, Columbus, Ohio ; NC 
Kelley, Dorothy, Milwaukee, Wis NC 
Kendel, John C., Denver, Colo...SW, NC, E 
Kinscella, Hazel G., Seattle, Wash... _.NW 
Kirkegaard, Lily H., Visalia, Calif.......CW 
Knudson, Emma, Normal, Iil...........NC 
Knuth, William E., San Francisco.......CW 
Kraushaar, Otto, Lake Wales, Fla.........8 
Kuersteiner, Karl, Tallahassee, Fla........8 
Ladd, Helen, Fall River, Mass... — 


Larson, William 8., Rochester, N. Y....... 
Lawler, Vanett, Washington, D.C....NC, E 
Lawton, Marian, Spokane, Wash. ......NW 
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were enlisted as consultants. 
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Lesinsky, Adam, Whiting, Ind. NC 
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DAYBREAK DOWN ARGENTINA WAY 
JOSEPHINE MANHATTAN SERENADE 
DEEP PURPLE FERRY-BOAT SERENADE 
MANZANILLO WOODPECKER SONG 
OVER THE RAINBOW MAIRZY DOATS 
MOONLIGHT SERENADE ELMER'S TUNE : 
WINGS OVER AMERICA AURORA 





THE CAISSONS GO ROLLING ALONG 


FULL INSTRUMENTATION AVAILABLE ° Each Book 35¢ ° Conductor Book 60¢ 
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ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION * 799 Seventh. Avenue, New York 19 











NEW!! 
CHORAL PUBLICATIONS 


For ¥ QMEN’S VOICES: 
BURRILL PHILLIPS—Declaratives: 














SS Sper eer oe $ .20 
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ee 30 
SMETANA-ELKAN—Dance of the Comedians......... .18 
MOUSSORGSK Y-ELKAN—Gopak................55: 16 
(Also published for mixed and male voices) 
For Those Who Want GENA BRANSCOMBE—The Girl I Left Behind Me.... .16 
to IMPROVE Their CAVALLLBRANSCOMBE—O Maidens, Run Quickly. .18 
Drum Sections 
H. ALEXANDER MATTHEWS — By the Waters of 
Se eee 2 eee ae sb 0s kc kiaen Saw dntiscnavensadesentwapeapnen 25 
fundamentals of the drum and carries the 
reader, step by step, through all stages of 
percussion technique. In delightfully simple For MALE VOICES: 
language Mr. Ludwig takes up not only snare, 
bell loam, Suhontion, enshenes, Gumpiak—ol SMETANA-ELKAN—Dance of the Comedians.........  .18 
the instruments of the drummer’s art. (Also published for mixed voices) 


72 exciting pages—70 specially posed photo- 
——- -'~ page of , as and exer- 
cises. Welcomed by serious- ed drummers . 
as one stepping stone to stardom. $1.50—at Sample coptes sent upon request “\ 
your music dealer. If he can’t supply you, 
order direct. 


WFL DRUM Co. ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY, Inc. 


WM. F. LUDWIG, Founder 1716 Sansom Street Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
1728 North Damen Ave. CHICAGO 47, ILL. 
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Recent Publications 
Offered On Approval 





OPERETTA 


THE 
CHRISTMAS 
THIEVES 
for 
Upper Grades 
by 
Frances Goodwin 


and 
Geoffrey O’Hara 





successful Christmas operetta 
Lively script, delight- 
Eight copies 


A very 
for upper grades. 
ful melodies and good plot. 


$0.75. 


for performance. 


SYMPHONIC THEMES 


A collection of 12 easy excerpts ex- 
tracted from best known orchestral liter- 
ature by Vincent Hiden, with text and 
SSA or SATB arrangements by Wayne 
Howorth. Usable for trio, quartet, en- 
semble or full chorus, with or without 
piano (orchestra or band) accompani- 
ment. All choral and instrumental parts, 
are, each, $0.50. 


CHORUS. AND CHOIR 


("indicates a cappella or accompaniment ad lib.) 


S.A. 
Belfry Book (For Junior Choir) Davis .75 
S.S.A. 
"How Blest Are They —_ * , 
I'schaikowsky-Watson .12 
The Lord is My Shepherd . 
Schubert-Watson .16 
My Garden is a Lovely Place Barton .12 
*Sophomoric Philosophy (Humorous) 
' " _.....Dvorak-Howorth .12 
Holy Art Thou Handel-Howorth .12 
I Cannot Always Trace the Way 
Olds aeoorwen 12 
Let's Dance (Paraphrase on “Chopsticks” 
: oord 15 


Jesus Rest Your Head.arr. Watson .16 


Jesus, 


S.S.A. with Optional B. 


Thy Name... 
Tschesnokoff-Watson .12 


Bortniansky-Osman .12 


*Glorious is 
~ herebien Song 

Evans .20 
Howorth .12 


T'wenty-One Service Responses 


"Souls of the Righteous 
S.A.T.B.—Secular 

Hundred Pipers Scottish-Howorth .18 

Not (Four Part Divided)... 


*The 
"Love Me — 
Baker .15 
Kortkamp .12 

Fletcher .18 
..Hernried .16 


*I Arise from Dreams of Thee 
"I Have Twellfe 
"By Reet, BF DiGi 


Oxen 


S.A.T.B.—Sacred 
"Come and Be Joyful... Gabrieli-Howorth .16 


*Carol of the 7 herds... 
. _Bohemian- Moller- Holst 15 


Man’s Desiring.Bach-Strohm .12 
Hernried .15 
Norden .15 


*Tesu, Joy ol 
Christ’s Slumber Song... 
The Christ Child... easeeiiaseminee 


*Gloria Patri (Antip honal) —_ 
; Palestrina-Howorth .12 


vata (four part only)... 
..Shuetky-Howorth .15 


...Liemohn .20 


*Send Forth Thy 


"Glory Be to God on High 


A Prayer for Mother 
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MENC Division Elections 





S ANNOUNCED in the previous issue of the JoURNAL, the 1945 biennial elections of the six 
Division Conferences were conducted by mail. The names of the newly elected officers arg 
given below, together with the names of the representatives from unaffiliated states choseq 

in the recent elections. In order that the roster for each Division may be complete, the lists 
include the names of presidents of the affiliated state associations who serve as representatives of 
their respective states. In a number of instances, affiliated state associations will hold electiong 
next tall or next spring, and the new state presidents elected will automatically become mem- 
bers of their respective Division Conference boards. 


CALIFORNIA-WESTERN: President—Lorin F. Wheelwright, Salt Lake City, 
Utah; First Vice-President—Virginia L. Short, Stockton, Calif.*; Second Vice-President 
—Charles S. Hayward, Los Gatos, Calit. * State Representatives (of unaffiliated states); 
California—Fred Ohlendorf, Long Beach; Nevada—heodore Post, Reno; Utah—Mervya 
Morris, Salt Lake City. * President ot affiliated state organization, who serves on the 
Executive Board as representative of his state, is: Arizona School Music Educators 
Association—George C. Wilson, Tucson. 

“Normally, the retiring president automatically becomes first vice-president, but because retiring 
President Vincent A. Hidén announced his resignation due to his change to another field of activity, Miss 
Short was elected to the office in the general election. 


EASTERN: President—Helen M. Hosmer, Potsdam, N. Y.; First Vice-President— 
Alired &. Spouse, Kochester, N. X.; Second Vice- President—Wilbert _B. Hitchner, 
Wilmington, Del. * State Kepresentatives (of unathliated states): Maine—Madeliné 
erazzi, Portland; New Jersey—Laura D. Gaskill, Montville; Rhode Island—Edward J, 
Grant, Providence; Vermont—Doris 1. 
state organizations, who serve on the Executive Board as representatives of their states, 
are: Connecticut Music tducators Association—Helen G. Bonney, New Britain; Dela- 
ware Music Educators Association—Walter L. Mitchell, Wilmington; Maryland Music 
Kducators Association—C. James Velie, Catonsville; Massachusetts Music Educators 
Association—Doric Alviani, Amherst; New Hampshire Music Educators Association— 
Kutn Bb. Diettenbach, Hanover; New York State School Music Association—Dean L, 
Harrington, Hornell; Pennsylvania School Music Association—Stanley M. Gray, Wayne. 

NORTH CENTRAL: President—Marguerite V. Hood, Ann Arbor, Mich.; First 
Vice-President—Hazel Bb. Nohavec, Minneapolis, Minn.; Second Vice-President—Erwin 
A. Hertz, St. Cloud, Minn. * State Representatives (of unaffiliated states): Michigan*; 
North Dakota—John E. Howard, Grand Forks; South Dakota—Gertrude Meyer, Aber- 
deen; Wisconsin—H. W. Arentsen, Oshkosh. * Presidents of affiliated state organiza- 
tions, who serve on the Executive Board as representatives of their states, are: Illinois 
Music Educators Association—J. Irving Tallmadge, Maywood; Indiana Music Education 
Association—Vernon E. Spaulding, Crawfordsville; lowa Music Educators Association— 
Myron &. Russell, Cedar Falls; Minnesota Music Educators Association—Paul O. 
Heltne, New Ulm; 
Platte; Ohio Music Education Association—William B. McBride, Columbus. 

* The office of state representative for Michigan is temporarily vacant and will be filled by appointment. 


NORTHWEST: President—Stanley M. Teel, Missoula, Mont.; First Vice-President 
—Wayne. S. Hertz, Ellensburg, Wash.; Second Vice-President—Leslie H. Armstrong, 
Olympia, Wash.; Recording Secretary—Thelma A. Forster, Helena, Mont. + Presidents 
of affiliated state organizations, who serve on the Executive Board as representatives of 
their states, are: idaho Music Educators Association—Earl H. Tunison, Emmett; 
Montana Music Educators Association—Stanley M. Teel*; Oregon Music Educators 
Conference—Glenn Griffith, Eugene; Washington Music Educators Association— 
Theodore F. Normann, Seattle; Wyoming Music Educators Association—Archie O. 
Wheeler, Laramie. 

*Inasmuch as Mr. Teel has been elected president of the Northwest Conference, his place as state rep- 
resentative for Montana will be filled by the president who will be elected at the fall meeting of the Montana 
Music Educators Association. Other state associations in the Northwest Conference, and in the other five 
Divisions, will hold elections during the coming school year and new presidents elected will automatically 
take their places on their respective Division Conference Executive Boards. 


SOUTHERN: President—Lloyd V. Funchess, Baton Rouge, La.; First Vice-Presi- 
dent—Max S. Noah, Milledgeville, Ga.; Second Vice-President—Paul W. Mathews, 
Montgomery, Ala. * State Representatives (of unaffiliated states): North Carolina— 
Ezra H. F. Weis, Guilford College; South Carolina—Janette Arterburn, Rock Hills; 
Tennessee—Mondel E. Butterfield, Johnson City; Virginia—Mrs. Sena B. Wood, Nor- 
folk. + Presidents of affiliated state organizations, who serve on the Executive Board as 
representatives of their states, are: Alabama Music Educators Association—Travis 
Shelton, Sylacauga; Florida Music Educators Association—Otto J. Kraushaar, Lake 
Wales; Georgia Music Education Association—W. P. Verran, Milledgeville; Kentucky 
Music Educators Association—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Lexington; Louisiana Music Educa- 
Bossier; Mississippi Music Educators Association— 


tion Association—Harold Ramsey, 
C. Leland Byler, Jackson; West Virginia Music Educators Association—Karl V. Brown, 
Spencer. 

SOUTHWESTERN: President—Hugh E. McMillen, Boulder, Colo.; First Vice- 


President—Gratia Boyle, Wichita, Kansas; Second Vice- President—Paul R. Utt, War- 
rensburg, Mo. * State Representatives (of unaffiliated states): Arkansas—Robert W. 
Winslow, Fayetteville; Texas—Nell Parmley, Austin. * Presidents of affiliated state 
organizations, who serve on the Executive Board as representatives of their states, are: 
Colorado Music Educators Association—Charles M. Ruland, Alamosa; Kansas Music 
Educators Association—G. Lewis Doll, Kansas City; Missouri Music Educators Associa- 
tion—J. R. Huckstep, Chillicothe; New Mexico Music Educators Association—Rollie V. 
Heltman, Belen; Oklahoma Music Educators Association—Glenn M. Varnum, Stillwater. 


Music Educators Journal 


Newton, Montpelier. * Presidents ot athliated” 


Nebraska Music Educators Association—R. Cedric Anderson, North. 
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